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PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The following work has now for a considerable time 
been out of print. It was with much apprehension 
that it was originally presented to public notice ; but 
the favourable reception it has met with in America, as 
well as in this country, has completely removed every 
feeling of anxiety from the writer's mind. So far as he 
is aware, only two criticisms have appeared which have 
spoken imfavourably of the argument embodied in its 
pages, while all the rest, including several of the more 
influential organs of public opinion, have pronounced 
in its favour. Even the severity of the former has 
been much mitigated, in his esteem, by the sweeping 
character qf their condemnation, and by their having 
coupled his name with men of the highest eminence in 
the literary world. It is true that many objections 
have been taken to the title of the work ; but whether 
the selection was judicious or not, it appears to express 
accurately ^the drift and substance of the whole work 
In again sending it from the press, it has been altered 
in some respects as well as enlarged. The greater part 
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has been rewritten, and the remainder carefully revised. 
The author is not unconscious that it is still chargeable 
with many imperfections of style, matter, and composi- 
tion ; but the delay that would be occasioned by an 
attempt entirely to remove them would be greater than 
the circumstances would justify. A laborious profes- 
sion, liable to constant interruptions, is not favourable 
to finished writing. Imperfect as it is, he has reason 
to believe that it has already been made the instru- 
ment of good to many sufiferers, by changing their 
views of the dispensation, and leading them to look 
upon their afflictions in a diflferent aspect from what 
they had been accustomed to regard them. In 'the 
hope that this blessed result may continue to follow it, 
it is again sent forth, with an earnest prayer that the 
Lord may use it abundantly for his own glory and the 
benefit of men. 

Dublin, February 1867. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The view of disease presented in the following pages is 
believed to be altogether original. Many persons are in 
the habit of admitting, that the visitation of sickness is 
the result of the direct appointment of God ; but 
scarcely any one appears to think that such an admis- 
sion implies the existence of features stamped upon the 
dispensation, similar to what are to be found in other 
parts of the Divine proceedings and that are eminently 
deserving of being studied carefully. The present work 
is intended to direct attention to the subject, and to un- 
fold, by an analysis of the phenomena of disease, the 
evidence of design, contrivance, and beneficence, that lie 
scattered in profiision over every page of this volume of 
natural history. In executing his task, the author has 
not hesitated to avail himself of all the light that the 
progress of pathological science in recent times has 
placed at his command, while he has endeavoured to 
guard against introducing into his argument everything 
that persons of the most fastidious taste can properly 
object to. He has also avoided, as far as possible, the 
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INTRODUCTION. 

use of technical terms, so as to render the work easily 
intelligible to every class of or&inary readers. 

In saying that the views unfolded in this work are 
original, it is not intended to be asserted that intelligent 
j^ysicians, who are accustomed to observe the workings 
of the great first cause, in what is constantly passing 
before their eyes, may not have noticed many of the 
facts which are here presented to the reader. Isolated 
glimpses of the truth inculcated in these pages have un- 
doubtedly been often obtained, but disease as a whole, 
has never yet, so far as the author is aware,. been con- 
sidered in this light. 

Every attempt to investigate and explain the opera- 
tions of God, when conducted in a ri^t spirit, must be 
attended with advantage. Familiarity with his works 
and ways has a necessary tendency to expand and ele- 
vate the mind. The more thoroughly we become ac- 
quainted with his proceedings, the deeper will be our 
impression of his unchanging faithfulness, goodness, and 
truth. It is hoped that the present effort to explore a 
new region of the divine proceedings, will be favourably 
received by every one who is capable of deriving enjoy- 
ment from such exalted subjects of contemplation. 

Nor is it merely in extending our knowledge of the 
works of God that the present publication is likely to 
be useful It is believed that it may besides have a 
beneficial eflGect in correcting certain erroneous opinions 
that prevail generally, and that exercise an injurious 
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influence on the public mind. These errors are prin- 
cipally two — ^the idea, that the visitation of sickness is 
a casual occurrence ; and the idea, that it is a punish- 
ment specially inflicted for some previous misconduct. 
Whoever entertains the first of these opinions labours 
under a mistake, which necessarily prevents his deriv- 
ing the slightest benefit from the affliction. Whoever, 
on the contrary, adopts the second, — and this is the 
case frequently with persons who have been more than 
usually afflicted, — falls into an error of an equally 
dangerous description : which involves the loss of the 
benefit that the visitation is calculated to produce, 
and runs the risk of leading him to form a wrong view 
of the character of God. Whenever a man looks upon 
an attack of illness as the result of a special providence 
directed against himself, in consequence of some offence 
he may have committed, his first step naturally is, to 
examine the records of memory, to see and discover the 
precise act for which the trial is sent. Should he fail 
in this, — as happens not unfirequently, — or should he 
select some circumstance in his past life which he sup- 
poses wxiy be the cause of his misfortune, but which 
appears to his partial judgment to be altogether dis- 
proportioned to the severity of the sentence, his mind 
becomes unhinged, he impeaches the justice of the 
divine dispensations, and murmurs at a trial, the pre- 
cise nature of which he does not understand. Such a 
state of mind is evidently unsuited to the position of a 
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dependent creature. It plaxjes God at the bar of hu- 
man reajson, to take his trial for the propriety of his 
conduct. And it makes the limited and imperfect 
notions of man to be the judge of the designs and 
doings of the infinite and eternal God. It is to be 
feared that many real Christians, enlightened upon 
other subjects, labour under this mistake, and so fail of 
deriving comfort and improvement from the trials they 
are called upon to endure. A correct view of the 
nature of these dispensations would have a very diffe- 
rent effect. The man who regards God as a father and 
not as a judge, and who looks upon his dealings as de- 
signed merely to chasten his creatures, will neither 
anxiously search for the particular sin that occasioned 
the infliction, nor question the wisdom that appointed 
it. The fiill conviction that God has a wise and gra- 
cious purpose in all his appointments concerning us, 
will hush every murmur into silence, and will quicken 
the graces of faith and patience into increased activity. 
If this little work should be in any way instrumental 
in correcting the least error upon this important sub- 
ject, and in diffiising sounder views of the work and 
character of God, the author will feel himself abun- 
dantly rewarded for all the time and trouble bestowed 
upon its preparation, while the glory shall be given to 
Him who alone is the Author and Giver of every good 
and perfect gift. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL OBJECT OF THE WORK. 

Disease is the common lot of humanity. It is the very 
condition of our existence. All ages, all classes, all 
ranks of men are subject to its attacks. It is confined 
to no country. It is restricted within no bounds. 
Wherever man exists, troia the equator to the poles, 
there it is sure to be foimd following his footsteps, and 
dwelling under his roof The untutored savage of the 
prairie, the wild Arab of the desert, the polished citizen 
of the most modem civilisation are all equally certain, 
at some time or other, of being visited by its attacks. 
No manner of Ufe is proof against its influence. It ex- 
ists in the simplest form of society, where the wants of 
man are few and easily supplied, as well as in that 
which is most artificial No methods hitherto attempted 
have succeeded in eliminating this peculiar element 
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from the problem of human life. The discoveries of 
science, the rules of philosophy, the enactments of the 
senate-house have all failed to accomplish this much- 
desired and long-sought result. Even the conveniences 
of life, which have been multiplied in modem times be- 
yond all precedent in former ages, have been unable to 
diminish the amount of sickness prevailing in the world, 
or even to mitigate the intensity of its force. Humili- 
ating as the confession may be, it is nevertheless true, 
that civilisation, with all its boasted triumphs in other 
matters, has done nothing really effective to keep down 
the ratio of diseasa It has increased the sum of 
human happiness, it has multiplied the population far 
beyond what could possibly have been sustained in a 
state of nature, it has even extended the average of 
human life in a very marked degree ; yet notwithstand- 
ing all that and much more that might be added, sick- 
ness, with its stealthy step, has followed in its wake, and 
has produced such results, that many persons have 
doubted whether it would not be better to permit society 
to sink back into its original condition, rather than pur- 
chase the advantages of a high degree of civilisation at 
so great a cost Everything, in fact, that we have been 
able to learn from the past history of man, every con- 
jecture we can form as to his future destiny, irresistibly 
impresses upon us the conviction, that disease is a ne- 
cessary concomitant of our pres^it state of being, and 
that it ¥dll continue to prevail upon earth, imtil the 
existing order of nature shall have given place to some 
new dispensation. 
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But although it is thus uniyersally diffused over the 
earth, it is seaxoely necessary to add, that it is not by 
any means uniformly distributed. The greatest possible 
differences exist as to the degree in which it affects 
men, whether regarded as communities or individuals. 
CSwtain portions of the world are peculiarly healthy, 
while others are remarkably the reverse. The nature of 
the soil, the peculiar character of the climate, the vary> 
ing habits of the population in different places, together 
or separately, tend to produce these different results. 
While the diseases of one district are unknown in others, 
their place is supplied by afflictions of another class, 
which in their turn are strangers in the former. Even 
the degree in which particular individuals are affected 
varies indefinitely. Scarcely any two persons, though 
resident in the same locality, and consequently exposed 
to the same morbific influences, present exactly the same 
c(»nbination or succession of ailments, or enjoy the same 
degree of health. Some men are scarcely ever well, 
oUiers are scarcely ever ilL The ailments that attack 
certain individuals are of the most painful character, 
while those with which others are afflicted are produc- 
tive of v^7 little real suffering. Some diseases are in- 
curable from their commencement, others are amenable 
to treatment during every stage of their progress. Some 
are tedious, others pass rapidly away. Some are un- 
certain in their issue, others appear to be fi:ee firom every 
Sjnxiptom of danger through the whole period of their 
oontinuanca Some on their departure leave such altera- 
tions of structure behind them as to interfere materially 
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with the comfort and activity of the patient during the 
remainder of his life, while others have the traces of 
their presence so completely obliterated, as to render it 
impossible for a stranger afterwards to ascertain satisfec- 
torily the proof of the previous attack. 

What causes all these diflferences in the nature, symp- 
toms, and terminations of disease ? Upon what intel- 
ligible principle is its continuance in the world to be 
explaftied ? What good does it accomplish ? What 
lessons is it designed to teach ? Why is its continuance 
among men a necessary condition of their existence ? 
Why especially does it happen that such differences can 
be observed in the liability of some men more than 
others to be affected by it ? These are questions which 
naturally suggest themselves to every inquiring mind as 
deserving of consideration, and, if possible, of asatisfactory 
solution. No subject ought to be more interesting. It 
concerns every member of the human family. At some 
time or other in our personal history it will be brought 
home to ourselves, for we too, as well as the rest of our 
race, must sicken and die, and it cannot be a matter of 
slight importance to guard against errors concerning 
the nature of the dispensation which may have a very 
injurious effect upon our happiness at the moment when 
it will require all the fortitude and all the philosophy of 
a well-informed mind to sustain us imder the suffering 
of the trial. There is so much about the dispensation 
itself that is gloomy and depressing, even when it occurs 
under its least repulsive form, that it is aU the more 
necessary to strip it of every accidental horror that a 
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false impression as to its real nature may be calculated 
to produce. 

The purpose, then, of the following essay, is to make 
a careful examination of the phenomena of disease, for 
the purpose of ascertaining how fax it is capable of 
solving these questions, and especially what amount of 
evidence it is capable of affording as to the author of 
the dispensation. It is no unreasonable assumption to 
expect that an examination into this subject, care^ly 
and candidly conducted, cannot ^euI to supply us with a 
safe and satisfisictory conclusion ; for there must of ne- 
cessity be imprinted on the phenomena in question in- 
fallible proofs of the source from which they have pro- 
ceeded. If disease be the result of pure accident, by 
which we are to understand that it has not been brought 
about by any deliberate act on the part of a rational 
agent, it will be characterised by the total absence of 
all method, contrivance, and design, for it is irrational 
to suppose that anything can follow from the blind 
operation of chance but irregularity and confrision. If, 
on the contrary, it be the work of an intelligent being 
acting designedly, it will exhibit marks of intelligence 
corresponding to the degree of that quality possessed 
by the author, or the purpose he had in view in ap- 
pointing die dispensation. And inasmuch as every in- 
telligent being must have a moral character of some 
kind or other, it is equally clear that the marks of that 
character must be impressed upon his works likewise. 
If he be kind, and good, and just, these qualities will 
be apparent in the productions of his hands ; if, on the 
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eontiary, he is arbitraiy, cmel, and unjust, we shall be 
able to discover the traces of these qualities instead. 

Sndi an examination, we have no hesitation in as- 
serting, however improbable the opinion may at first 
sight appear, will not £sul to shew that the visitation of 
sickness, in eveiy instance where it occurs, is due to a 
direct interference on the part of the Divine Being 
himself ; and that, while the ultimate design of the ar- 
rangement is to confer benefits on the human race, 
there are various circumstances attending its progress, 
which display, in an unmistakeable manner, the kind- 
est and most considerate r^ard to the wants of their 
material and moral nature. 

Perhaps it may be thought that such an investiga- 
tion, as is here proposed to be entered upon, is wholly 
unnecessary, inasmuch as it is quite possible to obtain 
all the mformation we require fiom the careful study of 
the Sacred Scriptures alone, without a critical exami* 
nation of a subject which must be admitted to be diffi- 
cult to the generality of readers. In reply to such an 
objection, it is sufficient to observe that, without at all 
undervaluing the authority of testimony coming from 
such a quarter, the highest and most decisive to whidi 
any controversy can be referred, it yet appears desirable, 
for several reasons, to pursue the subject in the manner 
here proposed. 

In the first place, there are multitudes of persons 
who are not in the habit of studying the records of in- 
spiration with the care necessary to enable them to 
arrive at a correct conclusion on the point, whose minds 
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nevertheless require to be enlightened on the subject 
Secondly, many persons' minds are so constituted that 
a proof of the kind here attempted has greater weight 
vntii them than any argument drawn even from a much 
higher authority. Thirdly, even admitting that the 
same conclusion can be equally well established by 
proo& drawn from the Sacred Scriptures, still it must 
be evident that a new and independent mode of argu- 
ment must tend materially to strengthen our conviction 
in the truth of the conclusion, and much more in the 
authenticity of that revelation that is thus proved to 
coincide with the well observed fexsts of experience. 
And lastly, the circumstance that this study, interest- 
ing as it will be found to be, has not yet received that 
degree of attention to which it is Intimately entitled, 
is a sufficient reason for prosecuting the inquiry, even 
if other motives were wanting to induce us to enter 
upon it. Nor should the professional character of the 
details to which attention will be directed be any reason 
to prevent general readers giving it attention. No fact 
will be brought forward in the course of the argument 
which persons of ordinary information may not &irly be 
presumed to be acquainted with, and such explanations 
will be given as we proceed as will render the various 
p4ints easily intelligible, so that no difficulty need be 
anticipated by any one in understanding the argument, 
while everything will be carefully excluded from the 
body of the work that persons of the most fastidious 
taste might properly object to. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that the alignment 
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about to be employed in the present essay, namely, that 
the discovery of a oontrivanoe, under any imaginable 
circumstances, necessarily establishes the fact, that some 
intelligent agent must have existed previously to produce 
that contrivance, and that the nature of the contrivance 
and the purpose it was designed to effect, (both of which 
may be fairly inferred from an impartial examination of 
the contrivance itself), furnish us with an accurate idea 
of the character and skill of the artificer, is the very 
same that has been used by previous writers to build up 
the whole structure of natural theology, though the 
sources from which the particulars of the argument itself 
are taken happen to be diflferent No writer that has 
yet treated of that subject, so fex as I am aware, has 
drawn his proofs of the being and attributes of God 
from the field of sickness, for this simple reason, that 
they did not happen to be sufficiently familiar with the 
practical details of sickness, with its natural history, its 
varied features, and its numerous connections, to be 
able to use the facts it exhibits for the prosecution of 
their enterprisa Hence the proofs of design as aflforded 
by disease, though numerous and striking enough when 
they come to be examined, have escaped the attention 
of those who were best capable of estimating their value. 
Perhaps, too, another circumstance may be mentioned As 
having materially contributed to cause this oversight, 
and that is, that men seldom go to look for anything 
they are in search of, where they have not some reason- 
able expectation of finding it It is only wh^i the 
attempt has been made in every other place first and 
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failed, that they take the trouble of looking for it 
in an unlikely spot They may, it is true, before that 
occur, stumble upon it accidentally in such a place, but 
they do not go out deliberately to look for it. Now, in 
searching through the various departments of nature to 
discover proofs of design, it never occurred to man to 
look for them in disease, because their minds, if I am 
not mistaken, were prepossessed with the notion that no 
such thing existed there. The structure of the globe, 
the mechanism of the heavens, the organisation of vege- 
table and animal life, they are looked upon as the un- 
mutilated works of the great Architect of nature, and, 
therefore, they expected them to bear, in deep and lasting 
characters, the memorials of his handiwork. But sick- 
ness, in all its phases and varieties, they looked upon as 
the result of Adam's transgression simply — a casualty 
unexpectedly introduced into the economy of the world, 
that defaced the beauty of the original proportions, and 
brought confusion and disorder into all the divine 
arrangements. Was it to be supposed that a catastrophe 
of this kind would exhibit any evidence of plan or pur- 
pose worthy of a moment's consideration ? When a 
horde of barbarians destroy a beautiful edifice, do we 
expect to find any trace of method, gentleness, or care, 
in the way they effect their object ? Are the marble 
pillars placed in some secure spot by themselves beyond 
die reach of injury ? Is the elaborate cornice packed up 
for future use ? Are the massive stones of which the 
building was constructed arranged in such a way that 
diey can be easily collected again and restored to. their 
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position without much trouble or Ioibs ? No, quite the 
reverse ; universal experience tells us that this is not 
the way in which an ignorant and infuriated eDemj 
carries on the work of destruction, when his only object 
is to accomplish his purpose as effectually as possiUe, 
The valuable portions he carries off as booty, and the 
rest he endeavours to render as useless to others as the 
time and £8tcilities at his disposal will allow. His deore 
is, after gratifying his own avarice in the possession of 
the spoil, effectually to prevent the work being subse- 
quently made available for any useful purpose, and 
hence he labours to mutilate as well as to overliurow. 

Now, let us for a moment suppose that, in exploring 
some remote and desolate region, we were unexpectedly 
to come upon the remains of some magnificent temple, 
which judging from the appearances which it presents, 
had displayed great beauty in its original construction, 
but which somehow or other had been subsequently 
taken down, not by the natural action of the elements 
upon its mouldering materials, nor yet by the hand of 
violence deJGacing as well as overturning, but with care, 
judgment, and skill, as evidenced by the manner in 
which the several component parts were arranged in 
appropriate places, and the precautions used to protect 
them from injury, — ^would not the attentive observer be 
led irresistibly to the conclusion, that some circumstance 
having occurred to render the continuance of the build- 
ing in its original position no longer desirable, the 
owner or architect of the structure, enamoured of the 
work, and unwilling that it should be lost or destroyed, 
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had caused it to be taken down with the full intention 
of rearing it up again in a new and more eligible cha- 
racter. This is precisely the case in disease throughout 
eveiy department of physical suffering ; there are scat- 
tered in profusion the proofe of care, of tenderness, and 
of design. There is destruction, it is true, but it is 
destruction carried on systematically by a friendly hand, 
not by a reckless adversaiy. Everything connected 
with it tends to prove, the morbid processes being only 
a peculiar modification of the vital force, that it was not 
an unanticipated evil introduced into the world by the 
fall of Adam, but an event which had been foreseen from 
the first, and for whose occurrence due provision had 
been made, so that what would have proved of itself 
only an unmitigated evil, has been overruled for good in 
such a way that the curse has been converted into a 
blessing. 

If, then, the instances of divine wisdom and goodness, 
which are traceable in disease, have not hitherto at- 
tracted the attention they deserve, it is not because they 
are few in mmiber, or lie too deep beneath the surface 
to be easily discovered, but simply because they have 
not been sought for. The whole fabric of natural theo- 
logy can be as easily built up upon this department of 
nature as upon any other, and in some respects the facts 
it unfolds appear to possess peculiar advantages for the 
purpose. It may not, perhaps, be out of place to glance 
briefly at the subject in this aspect before proceeding 
further. 

The leading features of the character of Qod, as in- 
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ferred by the process of induction from the study of his 
works in the material world, are his wisdom, power, and 
goodness. The same attributes can all be traced by a 
similar train of reasoning, with equal clearness, from the 
phenomena of disease. And, first, as to his power. 
This IB evidenced in the various changes of vital action 
that are being continually set up for the purpose of 
bringing about recovery. It will hereafter be shewn, that 
there ia a natural tendency, in various forms of illness, 
to return to health quite independently of any assistance 
that may be rendered to the patient in the way of art 
What is there in the whole universe that more strik- 
ingly conveys to our mind the idea of power than the 
simplest exercise of vital action ? The force of gravity, 
exerted as it is in the vast regions of space, may over- 
whelm our imagination by the magnitude of the masses 
subject to its control, and by the amazing distances at 
which it acts. The electric fluid, that sublime and 
mysterious agent, may astonish and confound us by the 
inconceivable rapidity and resistless energy of its motion. 
But the healing of an ulcer, or the crisis of a fever, when 
carefully considered, will be found to contain as real, 
hough it may be not as striking, an exhibition of the at- 
tribute of power as either of them. The reason is obvious. 
The manifestation of the latter depends upontheexistence 
of life, everything connected with which is mysteriously 
incomprehensible ; so long as vitality continues, the 
body in which it resides is capable of resisting, more or 
less eflfectually, the ordinary laws of chemical and phy- 
sical influences Thus a man can remain without in- 
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juiy, and almost without inconvenience, in an oven 
heated to a sufficient temperature to boil water or bake 
meat, the principle of life effectually preventing those 
consequences in his person which are immediately pro- 
duced in dead matter exposed to the same influences. 
This principle man is incapable of calling into being ; 
he can no more confer life on anything destitute of it 
than he can create a new molecule of matter ; he is 
equally incapable of changing its peculiar properties as 
he is incapable of changing those of any material sub- 
stance by which he happens to be surrounded ; but 
God, on the contrary, is able not only to multiply in- 
definitely the number of living existences, animal or 
vegetable, but also to give a new direction to the vital 
force, to alter its intensity, and to change its mode of 
action. In this, then, we see strikingly displayed the 
weakness of man and the power of God. This is equally 
the case, whatever be the view we adopt as to the mode 
in which these effects are produced. If we suppose 
them to be the result of a system of general laws, then 
we must allow that there has been exerted power of the 
most astonishing kind, not only in framing and giving 
effect to those laws at first, but still more in sustaining 
them afterwards. A law that is not steadily maintained 
and enforced by the same living authority that originally 
enacted it, becomes obsolete after a time, and loses its 
effect, which is evidently not the case with any of the 
laws of nature. If, on the other hand, we consider each 
instance of a change in the direction of the vital force to 
be produced by an immediate interference on the part 
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'if tb'; uniieon Imt ever-present superintendent id the 
iiriir^^rw^ bow must we be overwhebned by the oonrio- 
ti//ri iff ttii5 infinite greatness of that Being who can on- 
iprmU; m} niany different actions in so many diflfenait 
\Am%m at the satne tiiae> whose attention never wearies, 
Mfi/J wboMe tf;n<jrgy never fedls. And here it may not be 
mnim U$ n^nriark, ttiat one reason why men are so mndi 
tmm^ pronto to refer the operations of nature to genenl 
lawM than U) the constant control and superintendoice 
s4 iiih J>ivine Bein|(» seems to be that the latter hypo- 
iiurn'm woulil rec^uire an amount of care, activity, and at- 
UittiioUf irioonsiHtent with our conceptions of the nature, 
dignity, and pro{)er occupation of the Great Supreme. 
But thiK arises in great measure, if not entirely, from 
tmr tiabit of estimating other persons or tilings by the 
narrow stanilard of our own attainments. We argue by 
analogy from our own capacities and feelings, and infer, 
that wliat would Ix) impracticable or unplecusant to us, 
must be so to Him who occupies the throne of the uni- 
verso ; and even though it should not be absolutely im- 
practicable for Him to govern by the immediate over- 
sight of all sublunary tilings, yet we infer that He must 
have natufally preferred to have formed such a scheme 
of nature as would not have involved the necessity for 
such close and constant attention, because undoubtedly 
had the choice been with us, we should have selected 
the latter system in preference to the former. 

It is quite impossible for us, even if we h(mestly en- 
deavour to do so, to make adequate allowance for the 
immeasurable superiority that God possesses ovear the 
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highest of his intelligent creatures. We axe prone to 
think at the very moment of admitting the fallacy of 
the idea, that because we cannot attend to more than 
one ihing at a time, that He cannot attend to a great 
number ; that because we cannot sustain a given effort 
for a short period without fatigue, He must sink under 
weariness were he to be charged with the weight of the 
universe ; and that because indolence, ease, and freedom 
from care are, in our opinion, the essence of enjoyment, 
and the proper privilege of elevated rank, activity, and 
thought, and attention must be inconsistent with the 
position of the Monarch of the world. In all these 
things it is not only probable but certain that our con- 
ceptions, assimied as they are without any substantial 
basis, are entirely mistaken ; we know notliing of the 
mode of action of the Divine Being beyond the simple 
but sublime statement of the prophet, that " His 
thoi^hts are not our thoughts, neither are our ways 
his ways,'' and this, so far from countenancing the 
notion that our untaught impressions concerning him 
are correct, necessarily leads us to the very opposite 
conclusion. We may be permitted, perhaps, to remark 
furtiier, before passing from this topic, that this idea 
that Qod effects everything in nature by means of the 
operation of general laws, rests upon the uniformity 
discoverable in his works. It is quite plaiQ that a 
medianical contrivance, whatever be the purpose for 
which it has been constructed, so long as it remains in 
order, must produce imiform results ; this is the very 
essence of its nature, as well as the proper object em- 
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braced by the invention. Were it not so it would cease 
to be of any value ; and even when the introduction of 
a certain amount of variety, so far from impairing the 
usefiihiess of the engine, would increase its value, men 
are obliged to put up with this imiformity, as a certain 
disadvantage, for sake of the other advantages attending 
the use of the machine, or else by an occasional altera- 
tion of the arrangement, introduced for the purpose, to 
endeavour to secure both ; but even here again the 
uniformity returns, till another change is subsequently 
effected. But it is not so obvious that a similar uni- 
formity should attend the workings of an intelligent 
agent, because he has reason and imagination to direct 
his movements at every moment of his occupation. 
Hence it is supposed, that if the operations of nature 
were the acts — ^the distinct and constantly repeated acts 
— of an Intelligent Agent, working from time to time 
according to the dictates of his rational will, there 
would be perceptible a greater amoimt of variety in the 
mode of action than is actually the case. He would 
not always be doing the same thing in the same way, 
but, either from choice or some other circumstance, 
would be devising new methods of producing the same 
effects. But this, again, arises from a mistaken concep- 
tion of the infinite greatness of the Divine Being. 
Man pursues a new method in the prosecution of any 
enterprise, either because he has grown tired of the old 
routine, or because some new light has broken in upon 
his mind which shews him there are certain advantages 
to be gained by the change, or lastly, he does it by way 
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of experiment, in the hope that he may discover some 
better mode of accomplishing his object by striking out 
into a new direction. But none of these reasons can 
influence the mind of Grod. He knows from the very 
first, beyond the possibility of uncertainty or mistake, 
the best mode in which everything is to be done, and 
having necessarily adopted it, in the first instance, it is 
equally necessary that he should continue to practise it 
afterwards. Uniformity, then, ought to be considered a 
proof of the wisdom and consistency of God, rather than 
an evidence that he has cast aside the active manage- 
ment of the universe, by committing it to the sure and 
steady operation of fixed controlling principles. 

But to return from this digression. The idea that 
the Divine Being is possessed of power far beyond any- 
thing that we can form a conception of, is not the only 
inference we are warranted in drawing from the in- 
stances we have cited. If the healing of an ulcer, or 
the crisis of a fever, is a proof of power, firom the fact of 
a new direction being given to the vital forces, they are 
equally so of his wisdom and goodness as well ; because 
the facts themselves establish the conclusion that the 
purpose, for which that power has been exerted, is one of 
pure benevolence, and that the mechanism is efficient. 
There can be no mistake here. If the fact of the oc- 
currence of the change in the direction of the vital force 
inthesecases be established, and theimanimous testimony 
of medical men settles this point beyond the possibility 
of contradiction, it necessarily follows, firom the nature of 
the purpose for which these changes have been origi- 

B 
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nated, that the Being, who appoints those changes, and 
superintends their execution, must be possessed of wis- 
dom and goodness as well as power. 

But not to insist too strongly upon this argument, we 
may observe generally, that wherever contrivance is 
found to exist — distinct, elaborate contrivance, by which 
we are to imderstand the arrangement of several provi- 
sions to the accomplishment of a single purpose — ^we 
are justified in concluding that the author of that con- 
trivance must be possessed of intelligence, especially if 
the purpose for which the contrivance is framed be a 
desirable one, and the details of its provisions be cha- 
racterised by suitableness, simplicity, and eflfectiveness. 
That this is the case in disease will be clearly established 
in the subsequent chapters of this work. It would be 
out of place to adduce the proof at present, but it will 
be abimdantly evident as we proceed. 

Still farther are we justified in concluding that the at- 
tribute of goodness characterises every intelligent being, 
in whose works we are able to discover the evidences 
of considerate care to provide for the anticipated neces- 
sities of other beings, and to guard against the contingent 
evils to which they may happen to be exposed, when, 
in fact, the comfort and happiness of creatures, capable 
of enjoyment, have been made the subject of his direct 
and judicious attention. This can be easily shewn as 
regards many of the arrangements of sickness. A refer-* 
ence to Chapters xii., xiii., will satisfy every candid mind 
of the existence of benevolent forethought on the part of 
the Author of the dispensation, in appointing certain 
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processes to be set up in particular cases, to check the 
progress of destruction, and to guard against accidental 
consequences of the greatest danger. Can anything 
more strikingly prove the goodness of Him who directs 
and superintends the arrangement of the appointment 
than this ? He permits just so much of an unpleasant 
nature to happen as He sees to be absolutely necessary 
for the accomplishment of his own wise purposes ; but 
He takes especial care to prevent the painful process 
going one step farther, or being carried one degree 
deeper, than that necessity absolutely requires. 

And not only are those attributes, of which we have 
spoken, clearly manifested in the arrangements of sick- 
ness, but those also which may be considered the higher 
and more glorious perfections of the divine character 
can be traced with equal ease ; as, for instance, the 
faithfulness, justice, holiness, and mercy of God. The 
divine faithfulness is proved in natural theology by the 
uniformity with which the physical phenomena of the 
material imiverse take place. The motions of the 
planets in their courses, the phases of the moon's disc, 
the regular succession of the seasons, all establish this 
truth in a striking manner. A proof similar in kind 
and equally convincing is afforded by disease. Morbid 
phenomena pursue their course with corresponding regu- 
larity. They have their periods of invasion, maturation, 
and decline. In many instances their progress is capable 
of being ascertained beforehand and made the subject of 
calculation ; and the action of remedies upon the human 
frame exhibits a similar uniformity. All our systems of 
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medicine, whether correct or erroneous, are founded on 
this hypothesis. Were this principle not admitted, 
there could not be sudi a thing in practice as a rational 
plan of treatment. If the symptoms presented by in- 
flammation of the lungs were subject to perpetual 
variation, so that the diagnostic marks of the disease 
should differ to-day from what they were yesterday and 
from what they may be to-morrow ; if any remedy in 
ordinary use were to produce a different effect on the 
living organism at each time of its administration, the 
whole science of medicine would be reduced to a sea of 
endless imcertainties. It would, in that case, be impos- 
sible to anticipate with any probability what would 
occur in any particular case, or what effect any parti- 
cular remedy would be likely to produce. The experi- 
ence of the past would be no guide for the friture. 
Happily for mankind things have been differently 
ordered. Owing to the regularity with which morbid 
processes occur, we are enabled to study disease with 
advantage, and to calculate, with a warrantable amoimt 
of confidence, the probable effects of particular medi- 
cines in ascertained circumstances. It is true, that we 
do not observe an absolute and mathematical accuracy 
in the course with which expected effects follow from 
particular remedies. Deviations undoubtedly occur from 
time to time of a most embarrassing and unexpected 
nature — a circumstance that is probably to be accounted 
for, in some measure at least, by the varying intensity 
of the vital force. We know that an electrical current 
may vary in intensity according to the size and force of 
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tlie battery employed for its production. The weakest 
as well as the strongest current possesses all the pro- 
perties of the electric fluid, though one may differ from 
the other in its power of producing certain results. 
The same thing may certainly happen in reference to 
the vital force : in certain individuals it may be stronger 
than in others, enabling them to resist noxious influ- 
ences, and modifying the action of various remedies in 
ordinary use. But whether this is the proper explana- 
tion or not, we know that precisely the same thing 
happens in the material world. No two successive sea- 
sons are exactly alike, and the movements of the planets 
are marked by occasional irregularitiea It is not im- 
probable that all these are capable of being satisfac- 
torily accounted for by a deeper study of the phenomena 
of nature, and that what appear, at first view, to be de- 
viations from the established order of things, are but a 
more exact conformity to the requirements of certain 
disturbing causes which at present are beyond our ob- 
servation. As an illustration, we have only to refer to 
the recent discovery of the planet Neptune, whose 
existence, dimensions, and position in space were all 
correctly deduced from calculations made for the pur- 
pose of accounting for certain irregularities in the motion 
of the planet Herschel, at a time when the very idea of 
the existence of such a planet had not begun to be en- 
tertained. The same may be equally true in disease. 
The deviations obsiervable in morbid phenomena from 
what we are accustomed to regard as the normal type 
may be only apparent and not real, and the true ex- 
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planation of their oocarrence mar requir e to be aougiit 
for in a deeper studT €f the modifTiittr infloenoeB thai 
oontrol the progress €f disease itselt and <»f the rnnedieB 
employed for its lemovaL 

When we speak of jastioe as a featme o( the divine 
character, it is important that we shonkl remember what 
is the precise meaning of the term as thus emjdojed. 
It is a word whidi has reference to a law of some kind 
or other, and implies that a peculiar relation subsists 
between moral agents of two distinct classes — the law- 
giver, and his subjects. Unless a law has been imposed 
for the regnlation of the conduct, there can be neitb^ 
justice nor injustice in anything that can be done by 
either party. But if a law has been imposed by ochu- 
petent authority, then justice requires that the law- 
giver, when dealing with his subjects 9nd taking account 
of their conduct, shall be earful to act in confonnity 
with the injimctions of that law which he has himself 
laid down, and that he shall vindicate its authority by 
imposing suitable punishments for the violation of its 
precepts. It further requires that his administration 
sliall be strict and unform. A lax enforcement of the 
provisions of the law, and a varyrug or uncertain scale 
f)f penalties for their transgression, are alike repugnant 
to the idea conveyed by the term. Now, when we come 
to examine whether the term as thus understood can be 
rightly considered as an attribute of the Divine Being, 
judging from the ordinary course of Providence or from 
the phenomena of disease, we find that in each case 
man is virtually under a law. Thus we have the law of 
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kindness and of self-exertion in the one case, and the 
law of temperance, of cleanliness, and of exercise in the 
other ; and a very little observation of the wants of life 
will shew us that, generally speaking, where these laws 
have been violated, punishment is sure to follow. Is it 
the law of kindness which has been transgressed ? the 
offender is in due time himself the victim of unkind- 
ness ; or is it the law of self-exertion which has been 
trampled on ? then poverty and wretchedness are the lot 
of the offender. And the same is observable in disease 
also : health is the common consequence of an observ- 
ance of those laws,* which have been set for our guid- 
ance, and different forms of sickness of their violation. 
Is temperance lost sight of? delirium tremens or some 
nervous affection is the result. Is cleanliness neglected ? 
cutaneous disorders break out. Is exercise omitted ? the 
muscles become atrophied, the faculties blunted, and 
the capacity for exertion diminished in a corresponding 
ratio. In the Jewish economy there was distinctly pro- 
vided, as a means of expressing violent crimes, the law 
of retaUation, or the nile that when any wrong was in- 

* It wiU be observed that the writer here uses an expression which 
he seems to repudiate in a subseqaent part of the essay. The ex- 
planation is, that the sense in which the term " law" is used is diffe- 
rent in the two places. In the present passage, it means the expres- 
sion of the Divine will regarding certain actions as implied by the 
uniformity of God's manner of dealing with them ; hence that will 
has all the force of a law to his subject creatares, and may be pro- 
perly designated by that term ; bat in the other place, it means his 
government of the world by means of certain properties inherent in 
the natore of things as distinct from his personal interference. 
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dieted, the culprit was to have a similar wrong judi- 
cially inflicted on himself ; and an attentive examination 
of L divine government in the present day will con- 
yinoe us that a similar principle is in force, ey^a now, 
acting silently and surely, though not always attracting 
the notice that it merits. We have said that violations 
of the laws we have mentioned are generally followed 
by appropriate punishments ; but we cannot deny that 
numerous and striking exceptions are met with, which 
seem to throw doubts upon the claim of the divine 
government, to be regarded as strictly just in either of 
the cases under consideration. We look in vain for that 
unbending uniformity, which is a necessary element in 
this moral attribute. Though pimishment is frequently 
inflicted for transgressions, it is not always so, nor does 
it always appear to be proportioned to the guilt of the 
transgressor. How is this fact to be explained consist- 
ently with the supposed justice of God ? In two ways : 
the first is, that moral laws seem to have this remark- 
able difference from physical ones, for reasons which 
will be more fully explained hereafter, that whereas 
the latter act necessarily and with irresistible force in 
all cases, the former do not. It seems to be a wise pro- 
vision of laws which are to regulate the conduct of 
rational and volimtary agents, as contrasted with those 
which affect brute matter, that the penalties which are 
imposed upon transgression should be the usual but not 
the universal consequences of disobedience, in order 
that their minds may be suitably exercised, and that 
their obedience should proceed from choice and not 
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from necessity. The second is, that our present life is 
to be regarded as only a part of our entire existence, 
and that consequently the justice of Qod is not to be 
caUed in question, for any apparent irregularity in the 
distribution of rewards and punishments before death, 
seeing that it is quite consistent with the attribute of 
justice to postpone, for good and sufficient reasons, the 
period of pimishment to some period after the commission 
of the offence ; and it is not only possible, but even ex- 
tremely probable, that in a future state of being such a 
rearrangement of things may be effected, as shall fully 
vindicate the Divine character, and shall remove every 
doubt from our minds as to the perfect fairness of all 
his dealings with every one of his creatures. 

We have said that the holiness of Qod can be inferred 
by a similar train of reasoning to that just specified. 
Many persons confoimd this attribute with justice, but 
the two ideas are evidently distinct. Justice, as we 
have said, implies conformity to a law, but the law it- 
self may be very far from being an equitable one. 
Holiness includes this second idea as well Many 
human enactments, we know, are oppressive and unjust, 
yet their execution is enforced notwithstanding. Hence 
arose the Latin proverb, '' Summum jus est ssepe summa 
injuria" Holiness consists, on the contrary, in confor- 
mity with the eternal and immutable principles of 
purity, rectitude, and trutL When a law has been once 
promulgated, justice immediately requires the execu- 
tion of its penalties upon all offenders, whether cogni- 
sant of its provisions or not. Ignprance is not allowed 
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to be pleaded as an excuse for transgression, because, 
owing to the imperfection of human tribimals, no one 
can say with certainty whether this plea is founded in 
truth or not, and the admission of such a principle 
would open the door to all manner of abuse. But the 
case is different with holiness. Nothing that is not 
strictly equitable can enter into its composition. But 
every precaution has been taken, both to insure our 
knowledge of its requirements, and to enforce its pre- 
cepts, by the existence of conscience within us, which 
leads every man to discriminate, by a sort of natural 
instinct between right and wrong, and which plants the 
thorn of self-reproach within our breast every time that 
we are found, either secretly or openly, committing an 
oflfence. The Apostle Paul alludes to this, when speaking 
of the untaught Gentiles, he says, that they " having 
not the law, yet do by nature the things contained in 
the law, are a law imto themselves : which shew the 
work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience 
also bearing witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile 
accusing or else excusing one another." This natural 
conscience taking notice of the dealings of God with his 
creatures in the course of ordinary providence, estab- 
lishes beyond a question the holiness of his character. 
And the testimony of disease is even more striking in 
support of this conclusion. Many of the maladies with 
which men are afflicted, are the result of their own mis- 
conduct — ^misconduct which the internal monitor, when 
it is allowed to speak, emphatically and clearly condenms. 
Does not this fiict irresistibly prove that He who is the 
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author of this link of connection between the disease and 
its cause is a Qod of holiness, seeing that He disap- 
proves of the course of action that leads to such a re- 
sult? 

We come now to speak of the attribute of mercy ; 
and, strange as the assertion at first sight appears, the 
phenomena of disease seem to exhibit it more distinctly 
and more copiously than any other department of na- 
ture. Many persons seem to think that goodness and 
mercy are identical, and that anjrthing which proves the 
existence of one of these attributes in any being neces- 
sarily establishes the other. But though closely con- 
nected, there is a wide distinction observable between 
them. Goodness is indiscriminating in its operation : 
it delights to scatter the blessings it possesses indiflfe- 
rently upon all around. The objects upon whom it 
lavishes its bounty may or may not be in a condition 
peculiarly to require the benefits it bestows : they may 
be rich, comfortable, and happy, just as much as poor, 
miserable, and in want. Mercy, on the other hand, is 
goodness specially directed to the relief of the neces- 
sitous. It selects the objects of its compassion on the 
express ground of their requiring assistance, and it suits 
the relief it ministers to the exact circumstances of the 
sufferers. It is this discriminating and adapting ten- 
dency that constitutes the entire difference between the 
two. Let us illustrate this by an example : the im- 
fallen angels that encircle the throne of the Eternal are 
continually experiencing the full measure of the divine 
goodness, but they are incapable, in any sense, of being 
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object* of the divine mercy. The inconceivable blessed- 
ness of their condition is no impediment to their enjoy- 
ment of the one, but it is an effectual bar to their par- 
ticipation of the other. With man, on the contrary, the 
case is different ; he may be, as he, is at one and the 
same moment, the unworthy object of botL The 
wretched condition he inherits from the progenitor and 
founder of his race, while it emphatically renders him a 
suitable subject for the one, in no degree renders him 
unfitted for the blessings of the other. It is only in the 
reflected experience of the human race that angels can 
discover the slightest trace of that attribute which is 
the culminating point of the divine perfections. 

In the mere physical phenomena of external nature 
we can discover no evidence of those distinctions in 
God's dealings with his creatures which form a neces- 
sary part of the idea of mercy. The fields of the rich, 
as well as those of the poor, are watered by the fertilis- 
ing shower or parched up by the scorching drought 
The fury of the tempest strikes an indiscriminating 
blow on all within the reach of its violence. In these 
arrangements there is no special exemption for any 
class or person, no peculiar provision for any of the 
children of sorrow. 

It is quite true that some traces of this attribute are 
to be found in the course of providence. Thus the sym- 
pathies of the rich insensibly vibrate in unison with the 
sufferings of the poor. There is an impulsive tendency 
in every man's breast to afford assistance at the cry of 
distress. And there is implanted in our nature a &culty 
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of adaptation, that enables us to stdt ourselves to every 
alteration in our outward condition. The sensibilities are 
blunted by habit in such a way that impressions cease 
to be painful in a little time, which at first were almost 
too trying to be borne. All these provisions in the con- 
stitution of our nature prove that the Being who is the 
author of that constitution must be full of mercy and 
compassion. But when we come to examine the details 
of sickness, the proof is much clearer and convincing. 
Not only have we the indirect evidence as to his cha- 
racter, which the consideration of the provision, we have 
just mentioned, affords, but we there find special provi- 
sions for allaying pain, restoring health, and rendering 
ailments to a certain degree compatible with the com- 
fort and activity of the patient, which are in their own 
nature absolutely incurable. Are not these instances of 
mercy properly so called? Are they not goodness 
specially directed to the sufferers ? Are they not dis- 
criminating in their character, and do they not adapt 
the peculiar benefits dispensed to the exact necessities 
of the objects to be relieved ? The provisions of which 
we speak do not appear except when their presence is 
required, but no sooner do the circumstances occur which 
render them desirable, than we find them developed, 
proving beyond all question the reality of the existence 
of this attribute in Him, who is the author of the ar- 
rangement and of its active exercise. 

Who that considers these things can hesitate to ad- 
mit that the author of sickness is really the same great 
being who is revealed to us in the pages of inspiration. 
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His essential attributes are the same ; his dealings with 
his rational creatures the same. If a person familiar 
with the works of art can recognise the production of 
any of the leading masters in a particular school frcnn a 
mere examination of the style, and from some peculiar 
touch of the pencil, may we not, with equal safety and 
with equal certainty, pronounce, from the evidence be- 
fore us, that God is and must be the author of disease? 
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CHAPTER 11. 

PREVAILING OPINIONS AS TO THE CAUSE OF DISEASE. 

In proceeding to investigate this subject, the first point 
to which it will be necessary to direct the attention of 
the reader, is the consideration of what is properly to be 
regarded as the producing cause of an attack of illness 
in any given instance ? By which is to be understood, 
not the peculiar external circumstances that are ordi- 
narily observed to attend the development of disease, 
and which are called by that name in ordinary language, 
but rather the hidden force which lies concealed behind 
those external circumstances, and which gives them all 
their power to produce this effect Let me try and 
make this plainer. Some men, it is well known, are 
occasionally attacked by illness when it is impossible to 
account for the occurrence by a reference to any of those 
circumstances which are usually supposed to produce it ; 
while others again escape, though fully exposed to the 
agencies which we expect will be followed by such a 
result There must be, therefore, something to account 
for iheee differences — something separate firom, and inde- 
pendent of, these external circumstances that render 
them efficient in the one case and impotent in the other ; 
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this, wbaterer it be, is properly to be regarded as the 
cause of disease. Is the seizure in one instance, and 
the exemption in the other, to be regarded as the resoh 
of natural influences, solely uncontrolfd by the inter- 
vention of any natural agent interfering in ilie affidrs of 
men ; or is it, on the other hand, the result of some spe- 
cial and immediate interference on the part of a Being 
of a higher order than ourselves, controlling the external 
influences of \vhich we have been speaking, and operat- 
ing upon the organisation of our bodies so as to produce 
tlie differences in question ? 

Upon this point various opinions have been held, 
which we shall now proceed to notice in a general way, 
reserving the detailed examination of each for a subse- 
quent chapter. The first is, that disease is altogether a 
casual occurrence, connected very possibly in some ob- 
scure way with our present condition as a fallen race, 
but taking place at random, subject to no fixed laws, 
designed for no special purpose, and calculated to con- 
vey no lessons of instruction either to the sufferer him- 
self or to the circle in which he moves. There are un* 
doubtedly many things which at first view seem to 
countenance this hypothesis. There is first the uncer- 
tainty that characterises attacks of illness, as evidenced 
by the insufficiency of quarantine regulations to prevent 
the spread of contagion, and the impunity with which 
many persons violate the precautions that experience 
has dictated as essential to guard against the infection 
of certain complainta Still we have no hesitation in 
designating this as the opinion of ignorance. Multi- 
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tudes of persons, otherwise well-informed, embrace a 
notion of this kind, simply because they have never 
thought seriously upon the subject They see, but they 
do not observe. They suflfer, but they do not investigata 
Familiar from infancy with the details of illness every- 
where around them, they have long since ceased to have 
their curiosity excited by such scenes, and they think it 
unnecessary to inquire into what they have become ac- 
customed to expect A vague impression occupies their 
mind, and this influences their conduct and feelings, as 
if it was an established task. They are like the sleep- 
ing Samuel who mistook the call of Jehovah for the 
prophet's voice, but they are not like him when he 
arose and answered to the call, else they would in due 
time understand the difference, so that with childlike 
submission they would be led to say, " Speak, Lord, for 
thv servant heareth/' 

The same opinion, somewhat modified, perhaps, is 
also the language of infidelity. Various are the shades 
of sentiment avowed by persons of this class. There is 
the atheist, who would banish the Creator from his 
works, and maintain that a blind chance operating upon 
the molecules of matter, or rather that the molecules of 
matter operating of themselves without any directing 
principle to guide them, have formed by successive stages 
the vast and varied orbs that occupy immensity, and 
have furnished them with their different forms of vege- 
table, animal, and intellectual beings. There is again 
the pantheist, who seeing the necessity that exists for 
something above and beyond the inert masses of 

c 
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which the material universe iff composed, to effect sadi 
mighty changes as are involyed in the supposed develop- 
ment of the existing system from a homogeneous original 
nebulosity, admits the existence of an intelligent direct- 
ing principle, to which the order, and beauty, and 
variety of external nature is to be ascribed, but con- 
founds the principle with that in which it is supposed 
to reside, by making it only a peculiar and inseparable 
quality of matter itself, — thus destroying the essential 
notion of a Divine Being, by identifying it with the 
lowest forms of inorganic matter. And lastly, there is 
the deist, who acknowledges, it is true, the separate 
existence of an invisible and spiritual Being, distinct 
from all the material existences around us, which are 
only so many exhibitions of his handiwork, but who re- 
pudiates the testimony of Revelation, and forms his 
own conception of what that Divine Being is froux the 
unguided conclusions of his own reason and observation 
Now, all these classes of persons, differing widely ai 
they do in other things, agree in thinking that a dis- 
pensation so imcertain as sickness is, so painful in many 
of its details, and so calamitous in its general effects, 
could not proceed from a Being corresponding in any 
degree to the conception they have formed of what 
God ought to be. Those of them who deny the exist- 
ence of God altogether, see in the phenomena of illness 
a convincing proof of the correctness of their own con- 
clusions, for they argue, that if a God existed he would 
not allow in the wide circle of his dominions so much 
evil to prevail as they see everywhere springing from 
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this source. Those, on the other hand, who are forced 
to admit the existence of a Supreme Being, are driven 
to the conclusion, that he must be deficient in some one 
or other of those attributes which we are accustomed to 
regard as essential to his perfections, viz., power, bene- 
volence, or care ; — the first, if he means to produce un* 
alloyed good, and fails to eflfect its production ; tlie 
second, if he does not mean to accomplish this object ; 
and the last, if, having constructed the mechanism of 
the universe so as to answer the ends which a supremely 
wise and good Bping ought to design, he subsequently 
allows it to get out of order, and suffers it to go on pro- 
ducing confusion and misery without interruption and 
without remedy. 

It is unnecessary to direct attention to the greatness 
of the error involved in these views, or to the disastrous 
effects they must produce upon the mind of those who 
are unhappy enough to have imbibed them. It is suf- 
ficient to observe, that the error in question arises from 
the partial and incomplete observation of the dispensa- 
tions of disease. A wider and more extended examinar 
tion is all that is required to correct the conclusions at 
which such reasoners have arrived, and to shew them 
that it is not in any sense an unmitigated evil, but that, 
on the contrary, if there is a certain amount of suffering 
connected with sickness, there is also a corresponding 
amount of good to counteract the evil, and that the 
general results of the entire arrangement, as affecting 
the human family at large, are infinitely more beneficial 
than if such a thing as illness were altogether unknown. 
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We have said that this is the opinion of ignorance as 
well as of infidelity. The former may be compared to 
persons in the cataleptic state, who retain their connec- 
tion with the world by certain of their faculties, while 
they have lost the fiill power and control of others, and, 
consequently, remain passive though not insensible to 
external impressions. The latter, on the contrary, are 
like to persons with their eyes shut though wide awake, 
and who are determined not to see, or who, at least, 
only open their eyes half way, and, consequently, obtain 
an imperfect and inaccurate view of the objects at which 
they look. To both parties the dispensation addresses 
itself, as we shall endeavour to shew hereafter, but 
neither gives a response. They hear, but they do not 
heed, or at least they do not move ; and even when it 
stretches forth its hand and shakes them in their slum- 
ber by a personal visitation, so deep is the lethargy in 
which they are sunk, or so determined is their resolution 
not to be disturbed, that after the feeble impression has 
passed away, they sink back again into the same drowsy 
state in which they were before. 

A second opinion is, that it is the result of certain 
general laws of a peculiar nature, impressed upon the 
human constitution for the very purpose of producing 
these results. Looking upon it as an established fact, 
that man is not only a mortal creature, but that it is 
evidently the design of his Creator that the termination 
of his life is to be brought about, not by accidental viol- 
ence surprising him in the midst of health, but by na- 
tural causes producing gradual decay, the supporters of 
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this opinion consider that there must be some special 
provision made, either in the secret organisation of the 
human frame itself or in the constitution of external 
nature acting on that body, to bring about this result ; 
otherwise we should not find it so universally occurring ; 
the instances being rare indeed in which death is due to 
direct violence. According to this theory, the general 
laws which determine the production of dififerent ail- 
ments, act in some obscure but necessary manner, inde- 
pendently of the character and conduct of the individual 
attacked. The amiable as well as the abandoned are 
alike exposed to the ravages of the destroyer. The 
strength of individual constitutions may vary as to their 
power of resisting these attacks, but the morbific pres- 
sure, whether that depends upon atmospheric, electrical, 
or telluric influences, is the same to every one who hap- 
pens to be placed within its reach. The principle, 
whatever it may be, which is supposed to produce these 
results, acts, according to the theory under consideration, 
as necessarily, as certainly, and with as little variation, 
as the principle of gravitation does in determining the 
attraction of different masses of inorganic matter to each 
other. The occurrence of a cancer, a consumption, or a 
fever is due to a particular combination of special forces 
acting either in conjunction or antagonism to each other, 
just as the motion of the planets in their respective 
orbits is due to a nicely adjusted balance of the centri- 
petal and centrifugal forces. As illustrations of this 
hypothesis may be adduced the annual prevalence of 
diarrhoea during autumn, the periodical increase of pul- 
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rruftmry eotnplaints daring spring, the fiwtwicr cf 
Aerme dineamei) in various qnarteis of the ^ob^ ike pe- 
eotmr effect produced by the east wnid on pnticnlv 
cofwtittitionff. Sec, The laws which are here suppoaed to 
be the producing cause of these results, partake of a 
physical and not of a moral character ; that is,, they ae- 
oomrplish the peculiar end for which they were institoted 
wHboiit the slightest reference to the adaona or hahitB 
fyf the persons attacked, and are not intended to exer- 
mff any influence upon the mind, disposition, or manner 
of life of those who are subject to their control. In sop- 
port (ff this hypothesis three arguments are adduced. 
firnif it is said to be a necessary conclusion from<»rtain 
•Uitistical details which will be more particularly noticed 
when discussing the matter in a subsequent chapter. 
Hecondly, it is said to follow from the fact that the in- 
ferior animals as well as man are subject to disease, for 
which no goo<I reason could be assigned, were the laws 
of health a kind of moral code addressed to the intelli- 
gence of the creation, instead of some physical force act- 
ing upon the organisation independently of the intelli- 
gence with which they are endowed. And thirdly, it 
seems to follow from the fact to which allusion has al- 
ready been made, that the moral character of the indi- 
vidual seems to have little, if anything, to say in many 
instances of the ailments with which they happen to be 
afliicted. That the human body in common with brute 
matter is subject to the laws which govern the physical 
world cannot be denied : the force of gravity, for ex- 
ample, acts as really and as constantly upon the fluids 
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circulating in the vessels of the living system, as upon 
those in any other situation. The vital action during 
the continuance of health certainly prevents this being 
perceived, but let the constitution be impaired so that 
the energy of the vital force shall be no longer able 
to control or counteract the effects of gravity, and 
the reality of its power is at once established. A few 
hours passed in the standing posture will be followed by 
swelling of the feet or ancles, which a certain amount 
of rest afterwards, without any other treatment, will 
effectually remove. For the same reason the healing of 
various ulcers will be either accelerated or retarded by 
ihe particular position in which the affected limb shall 
be suffered to remain. The force of chemical affinity 
again is continually acting upon the molecules of the 
organisation, tending to produce decomposition of the 
existing tissues, or to bring about new combinations of 
a different nature. This also is perpetually kept in 
check during health by the superior energy of the vital 
force ; but that, even when restrained, it is always present, 
tending to accomplish its proper office, is abundantly 
proved by the fact, that as soon as the body becomes 
weakened by disease, and just in proportion to the de^ 
gree of that weakness, its effects begin to be perceived, 
and chemical results are produced precisely similar to 
what are observed to take place under the same circum- 
stances out of the body. These things being admitted, 
it appears to the advocates of this theory that no good 
reason can be assigned why the body may not be subject 
to other physical forces corresponding to those which 
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have been mentioned, but differing from them in their 
nature and propertiea Nor does it appear to them to 
be a valid objection to their views to say, that we have 
no definite idea of what this special force or forces may 
be, inasmuch as every one must admit that we have no 
definite idea of what the force of gravity or of chemical 
affinity really is, while the forces themselves are univer- 
sally acknowledged to exist. Each of these forces is 
known to us by its effects, and if the effects of another 
force can be traced out with equal accuracy of reasoning 
in a similar manner, the reality of its existence must be 
equally admitted. But this will be the subject^ of con- 
sideration hereafter. 

A third opinion regards disease as a punishment for 
the violation of sanitary laws, which have been laid down 
by the great Architect of human nature for the control 
and regulation of the conduct of his intelligent creature& 
The maintain ers of this theory do not look upon the 
attack of disease as a penalty inflicted upon each oc- 
casion by the direct interference of God himself, but 
they believe that at the original construction of the ex- 
isting scheme of nature, things were so ordered in his in- 
scrutable wisdom that certain penalties were attached 
to certain acts as their immediate and necessary conse- 
quences, and that diseases result from this connection 
inherent in the very nature of the existing constitution 
of things. It is not difficult to see that there is much 
in the ordinary phenomena of disease to support this 
idea. The headache which follows a day's dissipation is 
imiversally felt to have been caused by that dissipation. 
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Delirium tremens is a common consequence of habits of 
intemperance, and many other affections to which man- 
kind are liable may be traced up with more or less dis- 
tinctness to special violations of the laws of health. 
Hereditary diseases, it is true, may at first sight appear 
to be an exception to the hypothesis, or at least, not to 
justify the idea involved in the theory ; because it is a 
remarkable circumstance connected with this class of 
diseases, that they often occur in individuals who have 
never been exposed to the ordinary exciting causes of 
the diseases with which they are afflicted, and who have 
studiously and perseveringly pursued the course of con- 
duct best calculated to prevent their occurrence. How 
is it possible, it may be asked, to regard these attacks as 
penalties for offences of which the sufferer has not been 
guilty ? Simply in this way, say the advocates of the 
theory, by supposing that they are penalties inflicted 
for departure from the rules of right living by some of 
the progenitors of the individual who suffers. In this 
case the connection is not abolished, though it is carried 
back. The chain is lengthened, but the links are not 
loosened. Some forgotten ancestor may have pursued 
a course of conduct which has not only injured his own 
constitution, but laid the foundation also for much suffer- 
ing on the part of his descendanta The fountain has 
been poisoned, and the streams which flow from it are 
impregnated with the deleterious taint. 

It may seem a hard thing, perhaps it may seem even 
imjust, that the innocent should suffer for the guilty, and 
that children should be visited with the sins of their fore- 
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fiskthers ; yet a very little consideration is sufficient to shew 
us that the moral government of the world is really con- 
ducted upon this principle. Instances are perpetually 
occurring, in the ordinary dispensations of divine provi- 
dence, that illustrate and establish this position. A spend- 
thrift, for example, squanders his property, and his chil- 
dren, in consequence of his misconduct, are reduced to 
the necessity of labouring for their maintenance, instead 
of being able, as would otherwise have been the case, to 
live in affluence or independenca Do not the children 
in this case suffer for the sins of the father ? Take an- 
other illustration. A man who commits a crime not 
only injures his own reputation, but in addition brings 
disgrace upon all his family, so that it has often happened 
that men have been led to change their name for the 
very purpose of concealing a connection of which they 
are naturally ashamed. Nay, what is worse than this, 
children are sometimes doomed, not only to suffer the 
loss of fortune, and of an honourable name^ through the 
misconduct of those who ought to be their natural 
guardians, but they are made to inherit, by the cir- 
cumstances in which from earliest childhood they are 
placed and the society they are forced to keep, a patri- 
mony of ignorance, infamy, and vice. When these 
things are continually happening in the ordinary course 
of events, it cannot be a matter of surprise that a similar 
arrangement should be perceptible in the history of 
disease. But now, as to the injustice of the matter, it 
may not be out of place to remark, that however painful 
this mode of dealing may be in its practical operation 
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on certain occasions, it is really not unjtist in principla 
Several reasons can be assigned in proof ; the first is, 
that this is the very constitution of the existing dispen- 
sation. Adam was the head and representative of his 
race ; his acts were to bind his descendants, and to 
determine their destinies ; and were this constitution so 
altered that every individual were to be responsible for 
himself alone, it seems a moral impossibility to under- 
stand how a way of recovery could be provided for those 
who by their misconduct should have forfeited the favour 
of heaven. The principle of federal representation, and 
of vicarious responsibility, lies at the very foundation of 
the plan of salvation as revealed in the Sacred Scriptures ; 
and it seems not unreasonable to suppose that it is owing 
to the want of this particular element in the constitution 
of angelic natures, that no provision has been made for 
the recovery of those who kept not their first estate, and 
who are now, we are assured, reserved in chains under 
darkness to the judgment of the great day. The second 
reason is, that as obedience to the laws which God has 
prescribed to his creatures is essential to their own 
happiness and wellbeing, it is important that that obedi- 
ence should be enforced by the strongest motives that 
can be addressed to their understandings and affections. 
And no motive can be conceived stronger, or more likely 
to influence their conduct becomingly, than the convic- 
tion, that every departure from the course of propriety 
would be sure to entail sorrow and suffering upon the 
tender and innocent offspring of their affections. And 
another reason is, that the very misfortune itself, chang- 
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ing the position of those who are aflfected by it, may be 
the greatest blessing that could happen to them, by re- 
moving them, it may be, from temptations they could not 
adequately have resisted, or by obliging them to for^o 
a life of ease and self-indulgence for one of active in- 
dustry and self-exertion. 

The class of epidemic diseases likewise presents a 
difficulty of a similar nature, which, however, is capable 
of being eixplained in much the same way. These af- 
fections, as most persons are aware, derive their name 
from the circumstance that they are not prevalent to the 
same extent at all seasons, but occur at uncertain in- 
tervals, depending upon some obscure influence, the 
nature of which is not accurately known. They are also 
capable, in general, of being propagated from personal 
intercourse between the sick. Now it is easy to under- 
stand that when an individual contracts any of these 
complaints in consequence of inattention to the pre- 
cautions that experience shews to be necessary when the 
disease is epidemic, the attack may fairly be regarded as 
the just penalty for the omission of an obvious duty ; 
but it is not so easy to admit that it ought to be regarded 
in that light, when, as not unfrequently happens, no such 
charge can be brought home to the patient Patients 
will sometimes be attacked by a prevailing epidemic 
when they are particularly careful to avoid contagion, 
and to exercise the greatest vigilance against every source 
of danger. In such cases it seems impossible to admit 
that there has been any transgression of the laws of 
health, since there has been the most strenuous effort 
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after exact obedience, how then can the attack be con- 
sidered as a penalty when no guilt has been incurred ? 
The advocates of this theory reply, that in these in- 
stances man is dealt with in his collective, and not in his 
individual, capacity, and that, although the individual 
attacked may be innocent, the community with which 
he is identified is not, for the hypothesis we are now 
considering starts with the assumption, that in every case 
where an epidemic breaks out there must be either 
neglect or mismanagement of some kind or other at the 
bottom : either the district requires to be drained, or the 
diet of the population needs improvement, or the clothing 
is not adapted to the season, or some other hygienic 
principle has been overlooked, attention to which would 
have prevented the eviL According to the view here pro- 
pounded, admitting the assumption which it involves to 
be correct, the social organisation must be regarded as a 
partnership upon a large scale, and like all other partner- 
ships, the individual members of the firm must be pre- 
pared to take their share of the benefits and disasters 
arising from their association together, even though they 
may not be in any measure the cause of either. And 
the eflfect of this arrangement, supposing it to be correct, 
like that noticed in reference to hereditary diseases, will 
be of the most beneficial character to every one con- 
cerned, inasmuch as it must necessarily have the effect 
of stimulating every one to use their best exertions for 
the general good, by carefully removing everything cal- 
culated to exercise an injurious influence on the health 
of the community. 
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This view of disease is based upon the idea, to which 
we have already referred, that God, at the outset of the 
present dispensation, laid down certain general principles 
for the guidance of his intelligent creatures, for the very 
purpose of promoting their welfare, and that in thus 
dealing with them, he treats them as rational and ac- 
countable beings, capable of directing their conduct 
aright, and subject to immediate punishment in case of 
transgression. In other words the language of such a 
system is, " Do this and live, disobey and die." Nor 
can it be considered a valid objection to this theory 
that these great principles of health have never been 
written out in so many distinct sentences like the deca- 
logue, and authoritatively promulgated as it was from 
Mount Sinai, and as all laws require to be before they 
can properly be considered in force ; because in this in- 
stance, as in many others, man has been dealt with as a 
being abundantly endowed with powers of observation 
to enable him to discover what is injurious to his health, 
if he will only honestly apply himself to the task, and 
also because the circumstances of his position are subject 
to such constant variations, that things will be injurious 
to him at one time which are not so at another; but 
the very reverse. 

It is here necessary to call attention to the feict, that 
the laws of health, as understood by the advocates of 
this theory, possess a moral and not a physical character, 
inasmuch as they are addressed^ to the intellect of those 
they govern, and introduce a system of rewards and 
punishments corresponding to the line of action that 
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happens to be pursued In this they diflfer widely from 
those forces which have been supposed in the last 
hypothesis to be the producing causes of disease. The 
diflference is too obvious to be overlooked ; but there is 
one point in which they are supposed to differ, to which 
it is especially necessary to direct attention, because it 
is thought to be capable of accounting for many of the 
exceptions that are found on examination to occur in 
the history of such cases, and, consequently, to invalidate 
the theory. The point to which we refer is, that the 
laws which govern the material world are fixed, im- 
varying, and necessary; in other words, they produce 
their proper effects in all cases where they are left at 
liberty to act The laws which govern moral agents, on 
the other hand, seem to be specially suited to the par- 
ticular condition of the class of beings for whose use 
they are expressly designed. Hence they are not so 
fixed in the production of their effects as not to allow 
of occasional exception. Moral freedom is a necessary 
oondition of accountability. Were these laws as certain 
of producing their effects in all cases, as those which 
operate upon dead matter, they would appear to act 
blindly and irresistibly, and not through the medium of 
man's rational will, and they would, consequently, be 
unsuited to our condition as accountable agents. The 
evident design of all moral laws is to get the individual 
himself to act voluntarily and deliberately in accordance 
with the dictates of an enlightened reason, and this is 
best accomplished by furnishing him, through the 
medium of adequate penalties usually but not universally 
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attached to acts of transgression, with a sujBScient motive 
to do that which is right, while the occasional absence 
of such punishment may be considered as affording some 
test of the sincerity of his obedience. It is quite pos- 
sible that moral liberty might still exist even though 
the connection between the offence and its punishment 
should be uniform and immediate, yet it seems to be 
essential for the perfection of that liberty that the moral 
agent should be freed as much as possible, not only from 
restraint itself, but also from everything that might ap- 
pear to suggest the idea of restraint Whether this 
view of the matter be correct or not, the subject is an 
interesting one, — especially as we shall see liereaffcer, 
that one of the greatest difficulties which the advocates 
of this theory have to contend with is, the number of 
exceptions that are practidally observed to occur to the 
operation of the supposed laws of health. Viewed, 
then, in the light which the advocates of this theory re- 
gard disease, these general laws may be compared to 
thorn hedges planted at the sides of our leading 
thoroughfares, which serve the double purpose of dis- 
tinctly marking out the road in which it is lawful and 
safe to walk, and of guarding the fields on either hand 
from the danger of trespass, and which afford a pro- 
tection generally sufficient to the well-disposed part of 
the community, though not in all cases adequate to re- 
strain the deliberate offender. 

Some idea may be formed as to the extent to which 
this idea prevails, from the vigorous and widespread 
efforts that are being made in every direction to pro- 
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mote sanitary reform : includiBg, in this benevolent 
mission, the improvement of the dwellings of the poor, 
the elevation of the moral habits of the people at large, 
the introduction of a more scientific system of drainage 
into our cities, &c. ; all of which schemes are based 
upon the assumption, that a very large proportion of 
the sickness we meet with, if not the entire amount, is 
the result of the operation of causes which are within 
our control, and capable of being permanently removed. 
In confirmation of this, I cannot, perhaps, do better 
than quote the following passage from Mr Chadwick's 
Report on the Sanitary Condition of our Large Towns, 
p. 3 :— 

"A conception may be formed of the aggregate 
eflfects of the several causes of mortality irom the fact, 
that of the deaths caused during one year in England 
and Wales, by epidemic, endemic, and contagious disr 
eases, including fever, typhus, and scarlatina, amountr 
ing to 56,461, the great proportion of which are proved 
to preventible, it may be said that the effect is as if the 
whole county of Westmoreland, now containing 66,469 
souls, or the whole county of Huntingdonshire, or any 
other equivalent district, were entirely depopulated an- 
nually, and were only occupied again by the growth of 
a new and feeble population living under the fears of a 
similar visitation. The aimual slaughter in England 
and Wales from preventible causes of typhus, which 
attacks persons in the vigour of life, appears to be 
double the amount of what was suffered by the allied 
armies in the battle of Waterloo. It will be shewn 

D 
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that diseases such as those which now prevail on land, 
did, within the experience of persons still living, for- 
merly prevail to a greater extent at sea, and have since 
been prevented by sanitary r^ulations ; and that when 
they did so prevail in ships of war, the dealiis from 
them were more than double in amount of the deaths 
in battle/'* 

Of the three opinions which have been specified, the 
second and third manifestly imply that God is to be 
considered the author of disease in every instance where 
it occurs, but not directly so, it being the result, not of 
any special interference in the case of any particular 
individual, but of certain general principles inwrought 
in the original constitution of the universe, and which 
produce their effects without any farther interference on 
his part. He is, in fact, the maker of the clock, the 
constructor of the mechanism ; but having wound it up 
and set it agoing, it continues to perform its duty with- 
out any farther attention on his part The two opi- 
nions we have yet to notice differ from them in this 
respect, that they attribute the invasion of sickness to 
the direct and immediate interference of an active and 
intelligent agent The first refers it to the special 
agency of the Evil Spirit It cannot be denied that 
there are many things connected with the dispensation 

* It is hardlj necessary to give as an illostration of tbe prevalence 
of this kind of disease, and of the mode in which it affects the opinions 
of men, the celebrated answer of the then Home Secretary of State to 
the memorial of the Presbytery of Edinbnrgh, praying that a day of 
humiliation might be appointed on account of the visitation of Asiatic 
cholera prevailing at the time. 
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that at first view seem to countenance this opinion. 
The very nature of sickness itself, which is universally 
regarded as an evil, the amount of personal suffering it 
frequently occasions, and the permanent injury it some- 
times entails upon families, by depriving them through 
death of their most valuable members, have something 
in themselves extremely ^jharacteristic of what might 
be supposed a priori to be the work of a malignant 
being, who delighted to inflict misery upon persons who 
have no power to resist his attacks.* If a careful exa- 
mination of the phenomena of disease compels us to 
admit the intervention of an intelligent agent as the 
immediate cause of its production, it seems much more 
consistent with right reason to attribute this effect to 
the arch-enemy of mankind than to God, whose charac- 
ter is full of benevolence and mercy. Besides, the 
Sacred Scriptures themselves distinctly testify that, in 
several instances at least, disease was thus produced. 
Thus, not to speak of cases of demoniac possession, 
which may be supposed to have had something miracu- 
lous in their nature, and so to bear no proper analogy 
to ordinary disease, we are told, in Luke xiii 16, of a 
daughter of Abraham who was bound by a spirit of in- 

* Epilepsy and insanity have both been thought, above other dis- 
eases, to be instances of Satanic agency. The former from the sud- 
denness with which the paroxysm commences, the initiatory scream, 
as if the sufferer were struggling with some invisible enemy, the hor- 
rible contortions into which he is thrown, and the suspension of con- 
sciousness at the time. It has besides a striking resemblance to what 
we read of demoniac possession. The latter from the complete change 
it makes in the moral character of the patient, as weU as from many 
of the striking features of the complaint. 
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firmity for sixteen years, producing what appears to have 
been curvature of the spine, and whose iUness is dis- 
tinctly stated to have been caused by Satan ; and every 
reader of the Bible must be familiar with the case of 
Job, whose deep and protracted sufferings were due to 
the same cause. 

This opinion was common enough at one period in the 
history of the world, yet it is now almost entirely ex- 
ploded, its advocates, if any exist, being extremely few. 
Many circumstances may be mentioned as helping to 
explain the change that has taken place in the public 
mind upon this point. In the first place, the general 
subject of Satanic influence, and of his immediate inter- 
ference in the affairs of men, seem to be completely 
discredited. It is not denied that such an interference 
actually occurred in former ages, but then it is con- 
tended that there were certain peculiarities in those 
times, which do not now exist Revelations from heaven 
were directly communicated to men in various unmis- 
takable ways, miracles were performed, and the mani- 
festations of demoniac possession, whatever may have 
been their nature, were obviously different from any- 
thing that occurs in the present day, (see Matt, iv 24). 
The cessation of such phenomena justifies, it is believed, 
the idea that there has been a total change in the 
government of the world in modem times, and that the 
power of wickedness has been controlled to an extent 
that was not formerly the case. In the second place, 
the enthusiastic ardour with which experimental science 
in all its branches has been prosecuted of late years — 
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which is at once the peculiar feature and the highest 
glory of the present age — has had a necessary tendency 
to lead men to refer all the phenomena that come under 
their observation to the operation of natural causes 
simply, to the entire exclusion of those that are super- 
natural. Many things that would have been considered 
marvellous in ancient times, and that the credulous 
would have unhesitatingly attributed to necromancy or 
magic, are now so well understood that they cease to be 
regarded with wonder, and if there are any things which 
still remain clouded with obscurity, or which baffle our 
ingenuity to explain upon ordinary principles, we are 
firmly persuaded that we have only to wait a little 
longer till further discoveries shall have increased our 
powers of observation and the mystery will vanish, just 
as Lord Rosse's telescope has been the means of settling 
many questions in astronomy, which previously had 
been the subject of doubt and controversy. And in the 
last place, the adoption of this hypothesis involves the 
idea of so vast a multitude of subordinate spiritual 
agents everywhere around in constant operation in the 
world, of whose presence we can possibly have no satis- 
fectory proof that most men are unwilling to admit the 
accuracy of the conjecture, without the strongest evidence 
in its favour. 

This brings us then to the last opinion we have yet 
to notice, and that is, that disease is the result of an 
immediate intervention on the part of God himself, in 
every instance where it occurs. The question is asked 
by one of the prophets, (Amos iii 6), " Shall there be 
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evil in a city, and the Lord hath not done it V by which 
of course we are to understand physical and material, 
tiot moral, evil ; and numerous passages may be adduced 
in which sickness is specially referred to the immediate 
hand of God. Thus it is said in 1 Chron. xxi 14, the 
Lord sent pestilence upon Israel, and there fell of them 
70,000 men. In 2 Chron. xii. 15, again, we are told 
the Lord struck the child that Urijah's wife bare unto 
David, and it was very sick. In 2 Kings xv. 5, it is 
said the Lord smote King Azariah, so that he was a 
leper unto the day of his death. And in Numb, xi 23, 
the plague, which broke out on the occasion of quails 
being supplied to the people, is expressly stated to have 
been sent from the Lord. Many other passages of a 
similar nature might be adduced. This opinion is prin- 
cipally held by those persons who admit the truth of 
revelation, and are in the habit of receiving implicitly 
every statement contained in the sacred pages. 

Having now stated these different opinions as dis- 
tinctly and as fairly as it is in our power to do, it is our 
intention in the following pages to make a careful ex- 
amination of the phenomena of disease, for the purpose 
of ascertaining how far they are capable of removing the 
obscurity that hangs over this subject, and what amount 
of evidence they are capable of furnishing as to the 
source from which they proceed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

INFLUENCE WHICH THE OPINIONS PREVAILING AS TO 
THE CAUSE OF DISEASE HAVE ON THE PERSONS WHO 
HOLD THEBC. 

Before proceeding to discuss the immediate subject of 
this essay, it may not be out of place to glance very 
briefly at the importance of the question, by referring 
to the influence exercised upon the minds of men by the 
several opinions enumerated in the preceding chapter. 
It is plain that opinions which differ so widely firom 
each other, must produce very different effects upon the 
conduct and feelings of those who entertain them. The 
first, or that which regards every attack of illness as a 
casual occurrence, is evidently incapable of exercising 
any influence upon the person who holds it The 
standing point fix)m which he looks at the visitation is 
calculated to prevent his pajdng any particular atten- 
tion to it when it occurs. A purely accidental event 
can address itself neither to the understanding nor to 
the affections. It cannot suggest any necessity for self- 
examination, any motive for caution, any stimulus to 
exertion. It may be compared to a blow struck in the 
dark, which proceeds, indeed, from an intelligent agent. 
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but whose actions at the time have no reference to any 
other being. It is at once without aim, without motive, 
without object. The circumsta-nces under which it oc- 
curs preclude the idea of the one party having such a 
knowledge of the other as to account for what has hap- 
pened. And as the person struck is ignorant of him 
who strikes, it follows, as a necessary consequence, that 
he is totally at a loss to imagine why the blow has been 
inflicted, and equally so to understand how he can 
escape from its repetition. To stand still appears just 
as likely a means of avoiding a second blow as to move 
away. If he leaves his place he knows not what direc- 
tion to take for safety. A person thus circumstanced 
is sure to do nothing from the very bewilderment of 
his position. So is it with the man who entertains the 
view of disease we are considering. He will remain 
after an attack of illness in the same mental and moral 
condition as he was before, for this simple reason, that 
he can discover nothing in the dispensation to produce 
a change. But in this we have a sufficient proof of the 
importance of the opinion which he holds. Assuming 
that there is the slightest benefit to be derived from 
sickness, it is obvious that it will bring none to him. 
Though the influence of his opinion is negative, yet this 
itself is an injury, for the negation of a benefit cannot 
be regarded as a mere cipher. It is an actual loss, a 
minus quantity, neutralising an equivalent of good in 
the equation of life. Nor is it so purely negative as it 
seems. Everything which leads men practically to dis- 
regard the idea of divine providence as a present and 
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personal element in the affidrs of man, must certainly 
have an injurious effect upon the state of the mind. It 
will lead to a certain carelessness of action. It may 
not, perhaps, produce the grosser forms of immorality, 
because many circumstances may concur to prevent such 
a result from occurring, but even within the Umits of 
what the world calls propriety, much injury may be 
done to personal character in its finer shades, by the re- 
moval of a check at once so delicate and so efficient as 
that which proceeds from the consciousness .of an un- 
seen but ever present and ever active superintendence. 
The second opinion, which considers disease to be the 
result of fixed general laws of a physical nature, is like- 
wise not calculated to produce much profitable influence 
over those who hold it. The hand of God is indeed 
acknowledged in the dispensation, but it is in so re- 
mote and unsatisfactory a manner that for all useful pur- 
poses it might as well not be acknowledged at alL It 
suggests the idea of necessity— of a stem unalterable 
course of nature which can neither be resisted nor 
avoided ; or if the opinion be so far modified as to .allow 
some room for human conduct to affect the result by ad- 
mitting that the vital energy may be weakened by a 
certain course of action, and invigorated by an opposite 
proceeding, so as to accelerate or retard the secret ope- 
ration of those laws which are ever in action to develop 
sickness or death, what is there in the hypothesis calcu- 
lated to exalt our conceptions of the Divine Being ? — 
to fill us with veneration for his character, with love for 
his goodness, with desire for his presence ? Is it not, 
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on the contrary, the very thing of all others to produce 
an unpleasant impression upon the mind ? Does it not 
represent Him as afar o£f and not near at hand? as 
indifferent to the affairs of men, taking no interest in 
their concerns, and leaving the mechanism of nature to 
work out by itself the purposes for which it was c<aa- 
structed, in the Ml conviction that in dxie^time, without 
vsy fcrther iaterferenoe an bis part, all the effects 
which he designed it to accomplish shall be most as- 
suredly fulfilled ? Is this an idea that any one would 
wish to cherish, or is it likely to make a man happier 
in himself, more useftil to society, or more exemplary in 
his conduct? Besides, indifference is not the only 
charge it brings against the Author of creation ; in a 
measure it charges him with cruelty as welL For if the 
extinction of life in each individual as he arrived at a 
certain period of his existence were the only thing in- 
tended to be achieved by the dispensation, how are we 
to account for those numberless ailments to which we 
are subject which have no tendency to prove fatal? 
Where, too, is the necessity for the suffering and pain 
which so commonly attend disease ? Could not the end 
be accomplished by some milder method than that 
which is in common use ? And where is the necessity 
for that variety in the form of illness that is universally 
observable? Nothing gives us a lower opinion of any 
character than the combination of wantonness with 
cruelty. One of these qualities is bad enough, but when 
both are united the case is infinitely worse. Yet this 
is precisely the view which this theory gives us of the 
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character of God. It not only accuses him of so order- 
ing the course of nature as to put liiscreatures unneces- 
sarily to pain, but as imparting to their Bufierings such 
an amount of variety as makes that cruelty paitftker of 
the nature of wantonness. If the first view of disease 
is objectionable from its losing' sight altogether of the 
agency of God, this is still more so firam its introducing 
him in a false connection in regard to it. 

The third opinion is certainly very different. It 
brings out prominently before the mind the moral 
government of God. It teaches us that we are regarded 
as free and accountable agents in his sight, invested 
with a power to promote our own health and happiness, 
by obedience to those laws which have been laid down 
for our guidance, and exposed, on the other hand, to 
sickness and suffering as the just retribution for our 
neglect or disobedience of them. In all this it shews 
us God's care for his creatures, in making such a suit- 
able provision for our welfare, and it leads us to enter- 
tain corresponding conceptions of his wisdom, goodness, 
and condescension. Thoughts like these cannot fail to 
be productive of the happiest effects, kindling emotions 
of love and gratitude in the breast of him who cherishes 
them, making him more cheerfully submissive to the 
will of God, more obedient to his commandments, and 
more active in the discharge of all the. relative duties of 
life. 

But this opinion, greatly as it transcends the two 
preceding in moral power and in practical utility, is still 
liable to two very serious objections which require care- 
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fill consideration. The first is, that it makes the Divine 
Being appear to have expended all the care and pre- 
paration involved in the arrangements of sickness for 
no other purpose than the mere preservation of our 
bodily healtL It does not allow us to think that it is 
a contrivance designed in any measure to promote our 
spiritual benefit. This inference follows as a necessary 
consequence from the idea, that it is in all cases a 
penalty for the violation of some sanitary precept. It 
is true that there are some diseases, delirium tremens, 
for example, which present a mixed character, inas- 
much as the exciting cause is at one and the same time 
a violation of the code of morality as weU as of that of 
health ; but even in these instances, the theory requires 
us to consider them as a retribution for the latter 
offence exclusively, and not in any measure for the for- 
mer. Offences against the precepts of propriety it re- 
gards as being punished by changes effected in our 
moral nature, in our feelings and emotions, in the con- 
sciousness of gtiilt, in the sense of shame, in the feeling 
of fear ; but changes in the condition of our physical 
frame it considers as the proper penalty for transgressioii 
against the niles of health. Now, not to speak of the 
difficulties in which this hypothesis is involved, to ac- 
count for a multitude of things connected with disease, 
such as the want of proportion firequently observable 
between the exciting causes of disease and the severity 
of the subsequent affection,* the intense suffering con- 

* For example, a person sits unconsciously in a room where a win- 
dow happens to he open, and a violent or fatal inflammation is the 
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nected with many morbid processes, the intractable 
nature of others, &c., it is plain that it presents us with 
a very low idea indeed of the purposes of the dispensa- 
tion. The preservation of our health, though an impor- 
tant object in itself, and though it aflfords a convincing 
proof of God's goodness to his creatures, in making such 
a provision for their comfort (for the lower the object to 
which the divine attention is directed the greater is the 
condescension), is really of little moment when com- 
pared with the requirements of our immortal nature. 
It is to be deeply regretted that such an idea as this 
should prevail, when we shall have reason to see here- 
after that much higher ends are accomplished by it in 
addition to any use it may have in the way here sup- 
posed. The second objection is similar to one we have 
already noticed when speaking of the last theory, and 
that is, that as it supposes disease to be entirely the re- 
sult of fixed general laws, — ^though the laws in question 
are of a moral and not a physical nature, — it completely 
destroys the notion of individuality in the dispensation. 
The attacks of illness, even when depending upon the 
personal conduct of the individual attacked {for it will 
be seen it is not always that this is the case), is not a 
distinct and personal infliction on the individual con-^ 
sidered per 86, implying displeasure against him per-^ 
sonally on the part of the Divine Being ; nor can the 
continued enjoyment of sound health be regarded as a 

result. Another person gets his clothes wet, and, in opposition to the 
remonstrances of his friends, persists in wearing them till thej be- 
come dry, with little or no inconvenience as the consequence. 
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proof of his approbation, for this simple reason, that as 
the theory in question supposes the Divine Being to 
have constructed a certain mechanism for the purpose 
of canying on the management of the universe, it is 
unnecessary to imagine that he takes any further trouble 
in looking after its concerns. The wheels of nature will 
continue to revolve as he appointed them at first, and 
all the effects which he designed shall follow as certainly 
without his interposition as if he were constantly super- 
intending them. The difference between this idea and 
that of a constant and ever active interference, may be 
illustrated by the difference between a piece of music 
played by a living performer and by a mechanical ad- 
justment. The sound may be the same, but die man- 
ner of its production is widely different, and the idea 
conveyed to the mind of the listener is different like- 
wise. Would it not be deemed an act of the greatest 
rudeness when a lady was playing in the room where 
we were, were any individual to shew by his conduct 
that he paid no attention to the performance, even 
though it miglit be disagreeable to him to do so at the 
moment ? but who would take offence were similar con- 
duct observable when it was merely a musical box that 
was playing ? Just in the same way the impression 
conveyed to our mind by the idea of God's governing 
the world by a well-contrived scheme of nature, differs 
widely firom that which is produced by the idea of his 
doing so by a succession of separate acts.* In the one 

* Bishop Batler says upon this subject, Part 1, chap. 2 : ** For 
when men find themselves necessitated to confess an Author of 
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case, we feel as if we were at liberty to form our own 
opinion of the propriety of any action we propose to do, 
and to follow our own inclination unreservedly ; in the 
other case, w6 feel as if that would be an unwarrantable 
presumption upon the authority of Him whom we are 
boimd to conciliate and obey. If the laws of health are 
merely designed for our personal comfort, and if obedi- 
ence to those laws is enjoined by the necessary sequence 
of appropriate penalties, does it not seem an allowable 
thing, on the present hypothesis, for every man to 
judge whether he will not incur the penalty for sake of 
the indulgence ? and if he decide on sacrificing future 
comfort to present enjoyment, what reason has he to 
fear that he shall suffer, in addition to the natural 
penalty attached to his offence, the displeasure of 
Him who has made him a voluntary agent, and who, 
by the manner in which the constitution of nature 
has been formed, has placed before him ample means 
of forming a correct judgment ? It is scarcely neces- 
sary to point out the influence which such opinions 
must have on the conduct of those who entertain them. 
The first diminishes the importance of our actions, and 

natare, or that God is the natural governor of the world, — they must 
not deny this again, becanse his government is nniforra, — they mnst 
not deny that he does things at all, because he does them constantly, 
— because the effects of his acting are permanent, whether his acting 
be so or not, — though there is no reason to think it is not" And 
again, *^ Whether the pleasure or pain which thus follows upon our 
behaviour, be owing to the Author of nature's acting upon ua every 
moment^ which we feel it, or to his having at once contrived and 
executed his own part in the plan of the world — makes no alteration 
in the matter before us.*' 
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thereby takes away from us the strongest motives to cir- 
cumspection and care. The second constitutes us in a 
measure irresponsible agents, and by so doing, leaves 
us at liberty to follow our own inclinations at all times 
without hesitation or control It not only makes us the 
sole judges of the propriety of our actions, so fiu: as 
health is concerned, but it teaches us in addition that 
the only criterion of fitness or unfitness we have to con- 
sider is, whether or no the proposed action will be con- 
sistent in the end with an enlightened self-interest We 
have already said that one reason why men generally 
are prone to fall into the error, for such we must be 
allowed to consider it, that God governs the universe by 
fixed general laws solely, without any immediate per- 
sonal interference, is, that we find it impossible to arrive 
at any adequate conception of his infinite greatness and 
power. It only remains for us to add, that we are led 
to the same conclusion farther, by the inherent desire, 
natural to every man, to exclude from our thoughts the 
idea of the divine omniscience. The consciousness of 
our fallen nature, and of the guilt we are continually 
contracting, makes us instinctively shrink from the gaze 
of that eye in whose sight the very heavens are not 
clean, and which is too pure to be satisfied with any- 
thing short of absolute perfection. 

We come now to consider what efiect the fourth theory 
is likely to have upon the natural mind. It will be seen, 
in a subsequent chapter, that it is impossible to explain 
all the phenomena of disease frilly by a simple reference to 
the laws, physical or moral, of the organic world, or to any 
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combination of the two, without calling in the aid of 
some living intelligent agent whose intervention, occa- 
sionally at least, alters and controls the operation of 
those laws. The theory under consideration attributes 
this interference to the evil spirit, acting not as a sub* 
ordinate agent carrying out the behests of a higher 
power, for that would be to make him but an instru*- 
ment in the hands of Gk)d for the execution of his pur- 
poses of providence, and so to transfer the responsibility 
of his actions to God himself, but as an independent 
being gratifying his own malicious views in the inflic- 
tion of various kinds of suffering upon the himian race, 
and as having no object in view of a wise, or kind, or 
benevolent nature, as regards those who are lying help- 
lessly exposed to his power. Now, it is a matter of no 
moment whether the maintainors of this theory suppose 
that he is left entirely uncontrolled in the exercise of 
this power, or that there are certain limits bej^nd which 
he is uot allowed to proceed, provided we imagine that 
he is permitted to strike whom and when he pleases, 
and to select such modes of affliction as he may think 
best adapted for the accomplishment of his malevolent 
designs. There can be no doubt that such an idea as 
this would have a most deplorable effect upon the minds 
of those who should be ignorant enough to entertain it. 
To 1[)elieve that the whole human family should be left 
expQsed to the continual assaults of an invisible enemy, 
whose power is only exceeded by his malignity, and 
whom it is equally impossible to conciliate or to resist, 
would be sad indeed. It would effectually destroy every 

E 
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element of human happiness. There could be no pre- 
sent enjoyment fix)m the constant dread of some sudden 
change. Our greatest blessings would contain the 
germs of bitterness, for the higher the sense of present 
happiness, the greater would be the reason to apprehend 
the envy of the prince of darkness, who is himself in- 
capable of enjojmaent, but firmly resolved to prevent, as 
far as possible, the happiness of every other being. This 
feeling, while it would paralyse all our powers of exer- 
tion, would subvert all our ideas of the perfection of 
the Divine Being. It would lead us to question his 
sense of justice or compassion in leaving his dependent 
creatures at the mercy of such a being : or else that 
from weakness or neglect he had suffered the sceptre to 
fall from his hands, and to leave the government of the 
world to an unscrupulous tyrant. It may be confidently 
asserted, that the darkest form of superstition that the 
world ever saw could present nothing worsa It can 
give rise to nothing but gloom, anxiety, and despair ; 
and it does not allow those who hold it, to think that 
the infliction of sickness, when it comes, is either a 
retribution for our errors yi time past, or a merciftd pro- 
vision for our benefit in time to come. All that we 
know, or can conjecture of the moral character of the 
evil one, precludes our entertaining the idea for a mo- 
ment that he has the least desire to promote our wel- 
fare in any way. Burning with malevolent feelings 
against every member of our race, he is ever ready to 
vent his envenomed malice against any helpless victim 
that may fall within his rage. He hates without a rea- 
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son, and he injures without a motive ; or if we suppose 
that motives can influence one who is too wicked to 
require such a stimulus to his malice, we can only infer 
that he strikes hii blows when it would be for our bene- 
fit to leave us alone, and withholds them when it would 
do us good to afflict us. Is it possible for any man who 
entertains such an opinion, to be either humbled or im- 
proved by it ? Will it not, on the contrary, harden him 
against God himself, and lead him to an utter reckless- 
ness of thought and action ? 

How diflferent will be the impression produced on the 
mind of him who has been led by reading and reflection 
to consider that God is himself the author of sickness, 
not remotely, through the medium of fixed arrange- 
ments which produce their efiects necessarily and surely, 
but directly and immediately, ordering the time of the 
visitation, the form it is to assume, the degree of its in- 
tensity, the length of its duration, and every other little 
circumstance connected with it, with a special reference 
to the necessities of each particular individual. Though 
the sufferer, smarting under the pain of the affliction, 
may be overcome by a sense of the irresistible power of 
the great being in whose hands he feels himself to be, 
and though there may be much in the dispensation that 
he cannot comprehend, such as the necessity for its oc- 
currence, and the special end to be accomplished by it 
in his own improvement, yet, his knowledge of the 
character of God, his conviction of the unwavering rec- 
titude of his dealings with all his creatures, and his 
thorough persuasion of his infinite goodness, wisdom, and 
faithfulness, are all calculated to keep him from mur^ 
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muring under the dispensation, as well as to lead him 
to believe that, in due time, it will be found to have 
been eminently conducive to his present and eternal wel- 
fere. This, howevCT, is true only of those who entertain 
correct opinions of the character of God, and of the 
purposes he has in view in sending the dispensation ; a 
mistake on either of these points will lead to much dis- 
tress of mind when the season of suffering arrives. The 
idea that sickness is in itself a certain evidence of the 
divine displeasure against the individual, arising either 
because of some sin he may have committed, or from 
some other unaccountable ground of dislike, must de- 
stroy the peace of those who entertain it, seeing it is 
impossible for any creature to be happy without His 
fevour, on whom the whole universe is dependent. It 
is impossible to exaggerate the evil that is likely to flow 
from this source. It gives a, false colour to every object 
that surrounds us. It jaundices the vision, and impresses 
its own sickly aspect upon everything looked at. The 
present condition of the individual, the relation in which 
he stands to the divine being, the character of God him- 
self, the duty of the passing moment, and a multitude 
of oth^ things, are all seen through a false medium, 
and exercise an unhappy influence on the feelings and 
conduct A careful study of disease, in all its extent, 
cannot fail, we conceive, to oonvince every candid mind 
that this opinion is entirely enxoieous : that the pur- 
pose for which disease is sent is not punishment in any 
proper sense of the word, and that its occurrence is very 
far from being a proof of dislike or hostility on the paaiT 
of Him who is the author of the afflictioa 
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It is, then, evidently a matter of much importance 
that the view we take of this subject should be correct, 
inasmuch as it is certain to exercise so deep an influence 
on our feelings and conduct Nor is it merely at the 
moment of trial that our attention should be directed 
to the investigation, though if it have not been previously 
considered, it is especially necessary then, but even in 
health also, both that the view we take of the sufferings 
of others, when we witness their afiliction, may be con- 
sistent with truth, and that we ourselves may be the 
better prepared when the visitation does come to us, to 
receive all the benefit fi:om it which it is intended to 
convey ; which can only be secured by our having our 
minds previously instructed as to the source and na- 
ture of the dispensation. How, it may be asked, shall 
we be able effectually to sympathise with others, or to 
administer consolation to them, if our minds are igno- 
rant or misinformed as to the purpose and character of 
their affliction ? It is a sad thing to witness the mis- 
fortunes of others, and to be imable to afford them any 
substantial assistance ; it is sadder still to be the means 
of conveying gall and wormwood by injudicious attempts 
at sympathy, when it is our earnest desire to be useful. 
And, as far as our own case is concerned,, it will readily 
be admitted to be a double misfortune for a man to 
suffer all the inconveniences of sickness, and to loee, 
through ignorance or neglect, the advantages it was cal- 
culated to afford. For these reasons, then, we earnestly 
solicit the reader's best attention to the facts and reason- 
ings which are to form the basis of our observations in 
the following pages. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EXAMINATION OF THE ARGUMENTS CAPABLE OF BEING 
ADDUCED IN FAVOUR OF EACH OF THE PREVAILING 
OPINIONS AS TO THE CAUSE OF DISEASE. 

We proceed now to consider some of the various argu- 
ments that may be adduced in favour of and against the 
different views that have been stated in the second 
chapter, as at present existing in reference to the efla- 
cient cause of disease, and, in doing so, we shall endea- 
vour to state the case as fairly and as briefly as we can for 
each of them. It appears, however, unnecessary to say 
anything upon the first of those opinions, because the 
accuracy of that opinion will be completely overthrown 
by the details brought forward under the other heads in 
this chapter, as well as by the whole of the statements 
contained in those which follow.* Accordingly, we 

* Perhaps we ought to notice here an argument that maj be 
brought forward in support of this opinion from Eccles. ix. 2, where it 
is said, " All things come alike to aU : there is one event to the righte- 
ous, and to the wicked ; to the good, and to the clean, and to the 
unclean ; to him that sacrificeth, and to him that sacrificeth not : as is 
the good, so is the sinner ; and he that sweareth, as he that feareth an 
oath.** Or, the corresponding statement in Matt. y. 45, God ^* maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust.** The adrocates of this opinion — ^many of them at 
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commence with the second opinion, viz. that the occur- 
retice of disease is due to the operations of general laws, 

least — do not deny that God is the author of the affliction any more 
than that he is 4&e author of those circumstances on which the seasons 
depend, but lliey deny that he is the discnminaUng author of it. They 
deny l3iat he has any special design in sending it to one person in par- 
ticular, and most of them deny that he takes any special cognisance of 
it when it occurs. Now we will not dispute that the first of these 
texts may be interpreted in the way here contended for, if there were 
nothing else in Scripture to determine its meaning, but as this is not 
the case, we are bound to interpret it according to the light thrown 
upon it by parallel passages. The text in Matthew distinctly declares 
that the Lord is the author of the dispensation in the sense of hairing 
a full knowledge of the character of every one on whom it ir 
sent. God may have, and most undoubtedly has, different purposes 
to be accomplished by the same instrumentality applied to per- 
sons of opposite character. Were it not so — were it a necessaiy 
part of the scheme of divine providence, that his dealings with the 
godly and the ungodly should be essentially different — ^how many evils 
would result ? A knowledge of this distinction would infallibly dis- 
close Che character and condition of every man as he stands in the 
sight of God, whereas it is evidently an essential condition of our 
present state that this should not be known till the day' of judgment. 
The providence of God is a two-edged sword which cuts in opposite 
directions. The -true meaning of the text is perhaps best explained 
by what immediately precedes it, Eccles. ix. 1, *^ No man knoweth 
either love or hatred by all that is before him," that is, we cannot pre- 
dicate the feelings of God towards any individual by the dealings of 
his providence towards that individnaL Prosperity is no sign of the 
divine favour, and adversity is no sign of the divine displeasure. How, 
then, may we ascertain the position in which we stand to God? 
Simply by the careful examination of our own hearts in the light of 
the Scriptures of truth. I cannot, perhaps, better illustrate this sub- 
ject than by a reference to what is said in Deut. xiii. 1-3, ** If there 
arise among you a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, andgiveth thee a 
sign or a wonder, and the sign or the wonder come to pass, whereof 
he spake unto thee, saying. Let us go after other gods which thon 
hast not known, and let us serve them ; thou shalt not hearken unto 
the words of that prophet, or that dreamer of dreams : for the Lord 
your God proveth you, to know whether you love the Lord your God 
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specially ei^blished in nature for this very purpose. In 
support of this opinioii, it may be obs^nred, in the first 
place, that the gtadual development of eadi individual 
of the spedes, from birth to maturity, and from maturity 
to decayj seems to be dependent upon the operation of a 
fixed general law, equally obscure, but equally real 
There are the periods of first and second dentition, of 
puberty, of manhood, and of old age, mailed in an un- 
mistateable manner, and occurring with unfiling regu- 
larity. Other circumstances, too, prove that we are 
subject to secret influences deeply fixed in the constitu- 
tion of our nature, whidi produce their effects with 
similar accuracy: thus there are ike progressive de- 
velopment of the ovum, the duration of pregnancy, the 
stated recurrence of attacks of ague at regular intervals, 
&c., and may there not be peculiar influences equally 
effective, whose proper office is at certain periods to in- 
duce disease? 

In the second place, it is an ascertained fact, that in 
all settled communities, where the population is not 
liable to be disturbed by accidental fluctuations, there 
are always a greater number of male children bom 
than female, in a ratio tolerably fixed, though liable 
to slight variation, while the actual numbers living al- 
ways shew a preponderance of females over males. How 

with all your heart, and with all your soul." Where it is stated that, 
contrary to all our expectations, men were not to* judge of the 
authenticity of the message, and of the divine commission of the 
messenger, hy what must appear a miraculous proof in their support, 
hut hy the correspondence subsisting between the message and the will 
of God previously revealed to them. 
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is this to be accounted for except on the supposition 
of a general law, such as is referred to, acting silently 
but eiFectually, and producing an excess of male deaths ? 
When we consider the very irregular manner in which 
the sexes are distributed in different femilies, we can- 
not help arriving at this conclusion. If out of every 
fsuuily a certain proportion of male to female births 
occurred, or if the births followed each other in a fixed 
and regular succession, such a result would be intdligible 
.enough, but when we find one family having sons only, 
and another daughters only, and others having theih 
inteimixed in every possible proportion, and yet the 
gea&csl ratio to eadi other steadily maintained for years 
together, we cannot help being surprised at the control- 
Ungforce, whatever it is, whidi produces this result* In 
proof of this assertion, I may refer to the returns an- 
nually published by the Begistrar-Oeueral for England, 
firom Tidiose reports the following extracts are quoted : — 

Males. Ftmtlet. 

B«g. Gen., year ending June 30. 1838 204,863 194,840 

1839 245,465 235,075 

1840 257,129 244,460 

1841 258,389 246,154 

Iriah Omaus, 10 yean, 1841 1,275,092 1,221,734 

FopulaUon. 

England, . Census 1841 7,321,875 7,673,633 

Wales, ... 447,533 463,788 

Scotland, ... 1,246,427 1,382,530 

Ireland, ... 4,019,576 4,155,548 

* This subject is fully discussed in a lecture which X published in 
1847, entitled ** Medical Statistics, their force and fallacies/* from 
which the fibres are taken. To continue the returns to a later date, 
would onlj corroborate the foregoing statement. 
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DecUhs. 
Reg. Gen. .... 





Males. 


Females. 


1838 


170,965 


164,991 


1839 


169,112 


161,895 


1840 


177,926 


172,175 


1841 


179,985 


175,637 


1841 


620,865 


566,509 



Irish Census, 10 years, 

What adds additional force to this argument is, that the 
difference in the mortality between the sexes which is at 
once so striking and so uniform, does not occur indis- 
criminately at all ages, when it might be aoDOunted for 
by a reference to the peculiar employments of men, ex- 
posing them in an imuBnal degree to accidents, or even to 
fte greater risk of cold ; nor yet does it take place in 
the. decline of life, when it might be imagined that the 
vital energies of men after a heavier strain, because on 
them the burden of supporting families principally falls, 
begin to give way sooner, but it is in the earlier periods 
of infancy when the treatment of the sexes is in every 
particular the same, when they are equally protected 
from the vicissitudes of the weather, when they are 
clothed in the same manner, are subject to the same 
care, and are furnished with the same food. This will 
be obvious from a glance at the following table : — 

Deaths wnder two years of age. 
B^. Gen. year ending 1838 

• . • • • < XOO«7 

1840 

1841 

Irish Census, 10 years, 1841 

And an examination of the particular diseases which 
are incidental to childhood will render this still more 



Males. 


Females. 


54,188 


45,608 


53,902 


44,844 


58,104 


48,066 


56,703 


47,321 


83,787 


159,096 
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apparent In the following table, pneumonia, or in- 
flammation of the lungs, is included, because although 
it is not a disease peculiar to early life, yet the mortality 



Disease; 






Males. 


Females. 


Croup, 


Beg. Gen, 


1838 


2,410 


2,053 


• ^ • 


• • • 


1839 


2,223 


1,969 


• • • 


• •v • 


1840 


2,135 


1,826 


• • • 


Irish He^Mms, 


1841 


23,349 


19,356 


Cephalitis, 


Beg. Qen, 


1838 


1,204 


974 


• • • 


• m 4 


im 


1,279 


1,089 


• • • 


• • • 


1840 


1,067 


916 


• • • 


Irish Betums, 


1841 


3,687 


2,904 


HjdrooephaluB, 


Beg. Gen. 


1838 


4,242 


3,430 


• • • 


• • • 


1839 


4,313 


3,436 


• • • 


• • • 


1840 


3,368 


2,835 


• • • 


Trish Betums, 


1841 


5,028 


3,969 


Conyalflions, 


Beg. Qen. 


1838 


14,549 


11,498 


• • • 


• • • 


1839 


14,245 


11,163 


• • • 


• • • 


1840 


12,689 


10,098 


• • • 


Trish Betums, 


1841 


37,825 


29,045 


Pneumonia, 


Beg. Gen. 


1838 


9,887 


8,112 


• • • 


• • • 


1839 


10,000 


8,151 


• • • 


• • • 


1840 


8,177 


6,629 


• • • 


Irish Betums, 


1841 


16,972 


10,712 


Teething, 


Beg. Qen. 


1838 


2,294 


2,110 


« • • 


• • • 


1839 


2,614 


2,402 


• ■ • 


• • • 


1840 


2,207 


2,050 


• • • 


Irish Betums, 


1841 


1,760 


1,543 



One cannot help observing on glancing at such a table 
as the foregoing, the remarkable steadiness of the return 
from year to year. While the gross mortality may vary 
with the healthiness or unhealthiness of the season, the 
ratio in which the sexes are affected by the several 
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Apoplexy, 



Paralysis, 



diseases, preserves in a remarkable maimer a steady 
uniformity. And not only the ratio but the actual 
number cut off by any one disease, not of an epidemic 
character, fluctuates very little from a given amount, 
while the population remains stationary. Nor is this 
confined to the diseases of childhood, but extends gene- 
rally through the entire list. The following sample may 
be cited in support of this position : — 

K^. Gen. 1838 

1839 

1840 
Irish Betoms, 1841 
Reg. Gen. 1838 

... ... l0O«7 

1840 

Irish Returns, 1841 

Delirium Tremens, Reg. Gen. 1838 

• •• ••• ••• X OO «f 

• •• ••• ••• xo «.v/ 

Irish Returns, 1841 
Reg Gen. 1838 

1839 

1840 
Irish Returns, 1841 
Reg. Gen. 1838 

1839 

1840 
Irish Returns, 1841 
Reg. Gen. 1838 

• . . ... XOO«7 

1840 
Irish Returns, 1841 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable illustrations of 
tbe different way in which disease affects the two sexe» 



Aneurism, 



Diabetes, 



Oaicinoma, 



Males. 


Fenudes. 


2938 


2692 


2809 


2484 


2384 


2192 


7132 


4053 


2309 


2668 


2309 


2601 


2233 


2427 


4184 


3022 


167 


15 


184 


22 


135 


13 


69 


8 


88 


31 


69 


33 


73 


25 


63 


8 


152 


55 


151 


63 


149 


69 


92 


26 


620 


1828 


660 


2031 


648 


1759 


337 


193 
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is ftitnished by consumption,* that terrible scourge 
whose ravages annually carry off about a fifth of the entire 
humanra^e. If we take the gross mortaUtyarismg from 
this cause in a large country including both city and rural 
districts, such for example as England, it will be found 
that there is an excess of female deaths oyer males ; or 
if we take the deaths in the rural districts by themselves, 
we obtain the same result, but if we take the deaths in 
the city districts separately, we shaU find the propor- 
ti(m reversed, and this kept up steadily with remarkable 
uniftamity firom year to year ; — 

A<:iiuU Deaths Jrom Consumption in England and Wales. 

Males. Females. 

Beg. Gen. 1st Report, (Half Year), . 12,968 14,786 

2d ... ... 27,935 31,090 

3d ... ... . 28,106 31,453 

4th ... ... . 24,519 28,168 

Population Metropolis, R^. Gen. 1st Report,! 830,421 960,030 

Deaths from G<msumption in do., half year, 1,369 1,297 

Population in 5 Agricultural Counties, 830,584 893,196 

Deaths from Consumption in do., half year, 407 451 

* The ftictf here referred to were pnhlished hy me in two papers, 
inserted in the " Duhlin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science" in 
August and November 1849 ; and were also published in the ** First 
Report of the Brompton Hospital for Diseases of the Chest,** which 
appeared in April that year. That report 1 had not seen at the time, 
liie &cts themselves were taken notice of by me in my lectures to my 
class on the " Practice of Medicine** two years previously, and the first 
of my papers was in the hands of the editor of the " MedicalJournar 
before the May number was published, at which time no copy of the 
report had been received in Dublin. The ciroumstance of this im- 
portant fact having been noticed about the same time by two indepen- 
dent observers enhances its value. 

t 1st Report, 8vo Edition, p. 148 



451 


371 


595 


571 


549 


548 


378 


408 
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Males. Females. 

Population in Provindal aties,* . . 838,830 923,880 

Deaths from Gonsomption in do., half year, 1,544 1,496 

Popoktion in Goonties, ., . 879,533 897,437 

Deaths frran Gonsomption in do., half jear, 956 1,250 

BaHo o/Detdhs/rom ConsumpUim to 100,000 P€pulaH(m,f 

R nninghain, Beg. Gen. 1838, ) 526 410 

Deaths frran Gonsomption, ) 
London, do. - do. ... 
Liyerpool and West Derby, do. do., 
Manchestor and SaUbrd, do. do., 
England and Wales, do. do., 

We have purposely excluded from the forgoing re- 
marks the class of epidemic diseases, because they dis- 
turb very remarkably the general mortality from ordi- 
nary diseases, swelling the gross number of deaths in 
some years &r beyond what is usual at other times ; but 
the question arises, is there no evidence of any law 
r^ulating them to be discovered in the effects they 
produce? To this it may be answered that there is. 
Whenever the peculiar property upon which the epi- 
demic principle depends b^ins to take effect, there is 
at once perceptible a gradual increase in the mortality 
arising from this source, which steadily increases at a 
r^^ular rate till it reaches its maximum, at which amount 
it remains stationary for a time, and then it gradually 
decreases at a rate corresponding to that at which it 
commenced, till it returns to its ordinary TnmiTmiTn, I 
cannot do better than quote the following extract from 
Mr Farr's letter to the Begistrar-€(eneral of England, 
2d Report, 1840, p. 93 :— 

* l8t Report, Svo Edition, p. isa f ^ Report, p 1G8. 
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" Smallpox is admitted on all hands to be contagious. 
It is communicated by inoculation, or by the inhalation 
of the vapour given off by a smallpox patient The 
minutest particle of matter, introduced into the blood, 
acts like a ferment on the organisation, reproduces all 
the characteristic phenomena of the disease, and leaves 
the survivor secure from any subsequent invasion. Will 
the simple principle of contagion then explain the rapid 
propagation of the epidemic? Not exclusively, for the 
disease is always contagious, and a certain number of 
deaths are caused by it in all seasons, and in every 
county of England. The £ax;ilitie8 of intercourse and 
the frequency of contact with the sick, are not greater 
when the disease is increasing or at its height, than 
when it is stationary or declining. The &ct that 2513 
died in the first period, 3289 in the second period, and 
4242 in the third period, must therefore be accounted 
for either by assuming that the disease had its origin in 
some spreading physical cause ; that the contagious 
principle grew more virulent, and was» conducted with 
greater '&cility by the atmosphere ; that the suscepti- 
bility of the population increased, or, finally, that the 
tendency of the organisation to fall into this peculiar 
pathological state augmented spontaneously. Five die 
weekly of smallpox in the metropolis when the disease 
is not epidemic ; and it will be recollected that the ques- 
tion is not, to account for this rate of mortality, or for 
the five weekly deaths which may occur as other deaths 
occur, or be kept up by the uniform transmission of the 
disease firom family to family. The problem for solu- 
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tion is — ^why do the five deaths become 10, 15, 20, 31, 
58, 88 weekly, and then progressiyely £bJ1 through the 
same measured steps ?'^ 

Again, at p. 95, he says — 

'' Epidemics appear to be generated at intervals in 
unhealthy places, spread, go through a regular course, 
and decline ; but of the cause of their evolutions no more 
is known than of the periodical paroxysms of ague. 
The body, in its diseases, as well as its fimctions, ob^ 
serves a principle of periodicity, its elements pass through 
prescribed cycles of changes, and the diseases of nations' 
are subject to similar variationa If the latent cause of 
epidemics cannot be discovered, the mode in which it ope- 
rates may be investigated. The laws of its. action may 
be determined by observation, a^ weU as the. cux^m- 

be controlled" 

He then goes on to shew that the progress, of an epi- 
demic, both in its extension and in its decline, may be 
made the subject of an arithmetical calculation, and 
that the recorded deaths at each period of its course 
very closely correspond in numbers with the sum de- 
duced by calculation in the manner he proposes. I 
shall cite tke example he gives. The epidemic he se- 
lects is smallpox, but other infectious diseases answer 
the same law. (See p. 96.) 

■ETBOFOUS. 

Periods, . 1. 2. 3, 4. 5. 



Mean quarterly deaths registered, 1103 959 611 240 91 
Calculated sfiries, . 1103 967 611 278 91 
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All these &ctB seem to prove that, the nature of dis- 
ease and of the human constitution remaining con- 
stantly the same, there is superadded at certain irregular 
intervals a tertiwm quid, a latent force of varying in- 
tensity, which, at the commencement of its action is of 
feeble strength, but which increases in power as it pro- 
ceeds, till it attains its maximum, and then with equally 
measured steps diminishes* in force tUl it returns to its 
original quiescent condition. Does not this look very 
like a physical law analogous to that which presides 
over the rising and falling of the tide ? 

Another important argument in support of the theory 
under consideration, is that all epidemics travel west- 
ward in their course. Whatever be the country in 
which they originate, their progress to other lands is 
always towards the west. We may give as familiar in- 
stances the case of the great influenza of 1837^ and of 
Asiatic cholera. Whether this depends upon the diur- 
nal motion of the earth revolving upon its axis from 
east to west, which may be supposed to facilitate the 
transmission of any noxious miasm in a direction oppo- 
site to its course, or upon any peculiar property in the 
east wind, cannot be easily determined ; but one thing 
is certain, that the prevalence of the east wind has a 
marked effect upon many persons whose constitutions 
are more than ordinarily susceptible of morbid impres- 
sions, either by altering the electrical condition of their 
bodies, or by conveying along with it some impercep- 
tible element which affects their system. But whatever 
be the proper explanation of these £Etcts, it is quite clear 

F 
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that they go to establish, in a remarkable maimer, the 
position condition contended for, namely, that there is a 
physical force or forces in operation upon which the 
production of disease depends. Several other facts be- 
longing to this class may be briefly alluded to. Thus, 
the shooting sensation felt in corns and bunions on the 
approach of rain, the increased diflficulty of breathing 
experienced by asthmatic *patients during frost, the 
greater violence of rheumatic pains during certain states 
of the weather, &c. 

• I believe that I have now stated all that can be fairly 
advanced in support of this view of disease ; and there 
can be no question that the first impression which these 
facts is calculated to produce on the mind is a convic- 
tion of the truth of this theory. Still I am satisfied 
that a closer examination must lead us to reject it as 
untenable, at least in its fiill extent To be true, the 
hypothesis must be consistent with the whole series of 
facts, and must explain all the phenomena that occur. 
The present theory, confining our attention to the ope- 
ration of physical agencies merely, and rejecting all 
notice of other co-operating causes, will be found to 
have many diflSculties incapable of solution to which it 
will be necessary now to direct attention. 
. In the first place, it will be found that many facts 
observed in connection with the outbreak of epidemic 
diseases are entirely beyond our power of explanation 
upon any principle with which we are at present ac- 
quainted. For. example, it has been noticed by ob- 
servers, in every way worthy of confidence, that two 
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seasons at the same locality, presenting every possible 
identity as to meteoric condition, will yet diflfer widely 
as to the prevalence of disease. In one year an epi- 
demic holds its course, spreading death and dismay in 
every direction ; in the other the sanitary state is pecu- 
. liarly favourable.* 

Again, if the force which, as we have already seen, is 
supposed to give efl&cacy to the power of infection to 

* Tacitus, in his Annals, says of the epidemic which raged at 
Rome, in the year 68, that there was no irregularity of season or of 
weather to account for it. 

Wehster, Epidem. Diseases, i. p. 323, affirms that the summer in 
England, in 1665, when the plague commenced in London, was very 
temperate, the weather fine, and the fruits good. 

Orton on Cholera, p. 184, states that '' the disease having shewed 
itself at Chuphrah after excessive droughts, and in Bengal in the 
midst of continued rains, sets^at defiance all theories resting on the 
state of moisture or dryness of the atmosphere." 

Lieut-Col. Tulloch, in his admirable Reports on the Statistical Re- 
turns of the Sickness and Mortality of the Troops, speaking of the 
epidemic yellow fever of Gibraltar in 1804, says, a manuscript journal 
of the events of that period shews that neither wind, rain, nor any 
change of weather, had the smallest effect in checking its ravaged or 
diminishing its malignity ; and he contrasts the years 1827 and 1828, 
as to temperature, barometric range, quantity of rain that fell, preva- 
lence of particular winds, all of which had been particularly noted by 
skilful observers, to shew that there was the closest similarity, in all 
these respects, between the two, and yet one was free from the epi- 
demic and the other was not. He concludes with these remarkable 
words, — " Meteorological observations have been made with great 
care for many years, in this year, but we look to them in vain >or a 
solution of the mystery in which the origin of this fever is involved." 

Mr Wilde, in his Report (Irish Census, 1841, p. 23) says, " The 
causes of epidemic fever, and other epidemic and contagious diseases, 
do not come within the province of this memoir ; but it must strike 
the medical historian and statistician as remarkable, that when the 
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spread at particular seasons, were some latent energy of 
a general nature, operating either on the morbid poison 
or the human constitutions which are exposed to that 
poison, it would follow as a matter of course, that idl 
kinds of epidemic diseases whose germs are in being at 
the time, should become prevalent at the same period, 
and run through the successive steps of their progress 
together at least at the same place. This, however, is 
not the fact. The records of the Registrar-General 
shew that scarcely any two affections of this class obey 
the same law of progression ; but that while one is in- 
creasing in virulence, another is at its maximum or 
minimum of intensity, and a third is declining : — 



Measles, 

Typhus, 

Hooping-cough, 

Smallpox, 

Scarlitina, 



1837. 


1838. 


3 
822* 


4 

532 


1 


2 


3 
94 


4 


173 


96 


225 


826 


1107 


1285* 


1176 


829 


788 


493 


573 


949* 


592 


250 


292 


257 


506 


753 


1145* 


1061 


858 


153 


265 


207 


272 


408 


637* 



(Registri^r-Generars Eeport, 1840, p. 98.) 

And this argument derives additional force from the 
fact, that even the same disease is not uniformly preva- 

Irish records of this class of affections are accurately examined, it will 
be found that, notwithstanding all that has been written and asserted 
upon the subject of atmospheric influence, want, and distress, &c., con- 
ducing to the propagation and spread of diseases, fever in particular 
has raged nearly decennially for the last 150 yean/* 
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Icmt over the whole exteot of a kingdom at the same 
time, as might reasonably be expected to be the case, 
veie its increase or diminutioa dependent on any par- 
ticular condition of heat or cold, droi^ht or moistm«, 
barometric pressure, electrical tension or deviation of the 
wind ; but it is on the wane in one district, while it is 
spreadiog in another, and stationary in anoth^. 
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The remfu'kable fact already mentioned, as to the way 
in which consumption affects the two sexes, though at 
first view aproof of a physical law operating in the pro- 
duction of the disorder, is, on closer inspection, an argu- 
ment the other way ; because, if we suppose that the 
recorded deaths in an entire kingdom, or in a rural dis- 
trict exclusively, is an exposition of the natural law of 
mortality from this cause, then we must admit that that 
law is singularly altered by the habits of the people 
living in cities, to reverse the ratio in which men and 
women are affected by it, as we see it does : a physical 
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law is, in the very nature of things, incapable of altera- 
tion, unless we admit what the theory under considera- 
tion does not contemplate, that there are other forces in 
operation controlling and modifying its effects. 

This theory, besides, does not account for the occur- 
rence of diseases which are not generally fatal If the 
great object, for which they are permitted to occur, be 
to remove man from his present state of existence at 
some irregular interval, and in some unexpected way 
so as to prevent the entire race running a uniform course 
of health, till the worn-out powers of nature are no 
longer able to perform their functions, it is not easy to 
understand what purpose is to be answered by the oc- 
currence of any affiction, whose history shews us that 
this is not the object for which it is permitted. To 
consider them as mere abortive efforts, which fail in ac- 
complishing their intended purpose, would be to chlirge 
the divine being with imperfection. Even those which 
are commonly mortal present an insuperable objection 
to the admission of this hypothesis, because it is not 
always the strong and vigorous which are able to cast 
off their attacks. Were it so, we might sijppose that 
the energy of the vital force enable them to resist an 
influence which overcame the weak. But the circum- 
stance that the delicate often survive when the robust 
are overcome, shews that this is not the case, and the 
solution of the problem must be sought for in some 
other direction. 

In the second place, although the growth of the body 
takes place with a degree of regularity too obvious to be 
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overlooked, the attacks of illness are different Measles, 
scarletina, and hooping-cough, may be considered as the 
diseases of childhood, yet they are not taken at a fixed 
age as the first and second set of teeth are cut Many 
persons never have them at all, and in other instances 
they do not occur till manhood or old age. The only 
other diseases that affect a particular period of life, are 
consumption and cancer, the one occurring most fire- 
quently at the commencement, and the other at the 
close of mature age ; but even these are subject to con- 
siderable variation, the period of invasion ranging over 
an extended limit, and the development of the attack 
being often the result of accidental circumstancea 

Again, when we come to consider the way in which 
various diseases are fijHread over the community, we do 
not find them spread uniformly over the surface of 
society, as ought to be the case if their occurrence were 
due to general influences affecting mankind equally, on 
the contrary, it is a notorious fact, that certain diseases 
seem to be limited by particular circumstances, within 
which they are met in unusually large numbers, while 
beyond them they are almost unknown. For example, 
some are endemic, that is, confined to particular locali- 
ties, and others are hereditary, and crthers are produced 
by particular occupations or habits. 

In the fourth place, every one is aware that man pos- 
sesses a considerable power in the way of preventing 
the occurrence of disease, which would evidently not be 
the case were it the result of a fixed general law. No 
one, for example, doubts that delirium tremens is pro- 
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duced by habits of intemperance, so that the individual 
who suffers from it would be exempt from the attack, if 
he had abstained from the exciting causa Even the vio- 
lence of epidemics, which, p^haps, more than any other 
class, appears to be due to the influence of some secret 
agency, can be restrained by well-directed measures of 
prevention, and their ravages confined within narrower 
limits than if such measures were not adopted. 

In the fifth place, it is an admitted fact that many 
diseases which formerly occurred have for centuries 
ceased to be met with, while others have sprung up to 
take their places. Thus the black death of the four- 
teenth century and the sweating sickness of the six- 
teenth, are known to us only through the records of 
history. The epidemic cholera cannot be satisfactorily 
traced back even in India, beyond the middle of the 
last century, and many writers conceive that smallpox 
was unknown to the ancients, because there is no allu- 
sion to its characteristic features in their works. There 
are other diseases likewise, which possibly may be of 
modem origin, though it is impossible to speak with 
any confidence on the point, because pathological ana- 
tomy was not studied until a comparatively recent date, 
with sufficient care to enable us to say that lesions did 
not exist, from the fact that the observers have not 
not«d their occurrence. Under this head may be 
classed, Bright's disease of the kidney, a peculiar change 
in the supra-venal capsules, recently described by Dr 
Addison, and certain affections of the heart. It is im- 
possible to conceive that the occurrence of disease in its 
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various forms should be the result of a system of general 
laws originally implanted in the constitution of things 
and imalterably fixed, and yet such important changes 
occur, as that certain diseases should disappear and new 
ones be developed, without some convulsion of nature 
to accoimt for the alteration. 

In the last place, this theory does not account for the 
provisions to be noticed in the subsequent part of this 
work, to counteract the tendency to death in those 
diseases which are incurable, and to promote restora^ 
tion to health in those which are amenable to treat- 
ment. To suppose that machinery has been constructed 
to effect a certain purpose, and yet be able to discover 
manifest contrivance to counteract the accomplishment 
of that purpose, is either to charge the author of the 
contrivance with an amount of folly great in proportion 
to the evidences of his skill, or else to prove that we 
have altogether misunderstood the purpose for which 
the machinery was constructed. How then, it may be 
asked, are we to account for the remarkable uniformity 
perceptible in the records of disease already quoted, if 
not by some such supposition as that referred to ? Are 
we to discard these records as unworthy of credit, be- 
cause we cannot explain them as we had expected? 
Certainly not, the true explanation seems to be that 
disease depends very much upon the actions of man, 
and that as these are regulated by the state of society 
for the time being, which again depends upon the 
maxims, customs, and fashions that prevail there, it is 
obvious that while these remain constant, the diseases 
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which result therefrom must occur in a tolerably fixed 
proportion. 

This brings us to the consideration of the third 
opinion, namely, that disease is to be regarded as the 
natural penalty for the violation of some of the laws of 
health. Here, again, we may observe that this theory 
ia incapable of accounting for all the facts that we ob- 
serva There are three things evidently included in the 
hypothesis : first, that there are the general laws which 
act of themselves without supervision or interference ; 
secondly, that there is some wrong doing as the exciting 
cause of the affliction ; and thirdly, that the affliction 
itself is to be regarded in the light of a penalty for that 
wrong doing. 

Now, in reference to the first of these, we have already 
said, in the second chapter, that general laws of a moral 
nature, such as those of health must be considered, grant- 
ing them to exist, must be interpreted in a looser man- 
ner than those which prevail in the material world, in- 
asmuch as they produce their effects generally but not 
universally, and that this may serve to explain many of 
the exceptional cases that are observed to occur in 
disease. But even making all due allowance on this 
iaccount, it seems scarcely possible to extend the prin- 
ciple sufflciently far to include all the anomalies that 
occur. We have not only to admit that many persons 
escape attacks of disease that ought by strict analogy to 
suffer them, but we have also many attacked with ill- 
ness, who ought, as far as it is possible to ascertain by 
the closest investigation, to have continued to enjoy 
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health. Thus we shall sometimes find a person affBcted 
with cancer, in whose constitution we can discover no 
hereditary predisposition, and in whose personal history 
there has been nothing to account for its development 
Sometimes we find a person violate some of these laws 
with impunity,* while he yet suffers in some other man- 
ner which has no evident connection with the transgres- 
sion he has committed ; are we to consider the illness 
that he does suffer from, as a compensatory punishment 
for the fault he had previously committed. Such an 
idea would be allowable were we to suppose the govern- 
ment of the world committed to the hand of an intelli- 
gent ruler who exercised his own discretion as to when 
and how he thought best to administer correction, but 
it is inconsistent with the notion that lies at the foimda- 
tion of this theory, which is that there exists a latent but 
necessary connection between the violation of the sani- 
tary principle, and the penalty to which it leads. If there 
be such a connection, it is impossible that one morbid 
affection can take the place of another, and if there be 
not, the whole hypothesis falls to the ground. In 
human legislation, the mode of punishment may be left 

* I attended very recently a gentleman on his deathbed who had led 
a most dissipated life, the folly and wickedness of which he saw whem 
weighed down by his last illness — consumption. In speaking of his 
previous history, he told me that if ever a man had earned certain 
diseases which he named, he had done so, and yet singular to state, 
he had never suffered from them, and that often it had been a matter 
of surprise to him to think that he had not been attacked with deli- 
rium tremens or struck suddenly dead as a just punishment for his 
open profligacy. Was the consumption of which he died, a compen- 
tatory punishment sent in lieu of those he had escaped ? 
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open to occasional variation, so that the same crime may 
be pmiished in diflferent ways at the discretion of the 
judge, but it is impossible to conceive that such a thing 
can happen in the organic laws of naturd The influ- 
ences whatever they are that are supposed to produce 
a consumption, can never of themselves produce cancer, 
or fever, or insanity. 

The first objection then to this theory, discarding as 
it does every immediate interference of the Divine Be- 
ing with the course of nature, is that the exceptions we 
observe are too numerous and too important to be ex- 
plained consistently with it. It is not easy to imagine 
a clock constructed so as to keep time in general accu- 
lately, but yet occasionally and for a short period going 
astray, losing some times and then proceeding at an 
accelerated rate till it overtakes the proper hour, again 
gaining a little and then stopping, till it has lost what 
it has thus gained, and all this without any person 
interfering to adjust the works and set the hands right, 
but spontaneously and as the result of its own internal 
construction. But if such a timepiece, by any combina- 
tion of eccentric movements, had been constructed, either 
to prove the mechanical skill of the contriver or from 
any other motive, one thing would certainly occur, and 
that is that the deviations from true time would take 
place at such regular intervals, that no difficulty could 
exist in determining that they were the result, not of 
a casual occurrence, but of the mechanism itself, and it 
would be quite possible to calculate the period of their 
return, and the length of time they would continue. 
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No rational person could be persuaded in the absence 
of such regularity, that the corrections he observed were 
the result of a self-adjustment ; but he would conclude, 
and rightly and necessarily conclude, that they arose 
from the interference of some intelligent agent who 
observed the error and took the trouble of correcting it. 
For the same reason then, I think, that if we admit that 
the occurrence of disease is due in any sense to the ope- 
ration of general laws, it can only be that these laws act 
like the reels of a spinning-jenny, continually whirling 
round under the eye, or within reach of the finger of a liv- 
ing intelligent observer, who is ever watching their move- 
ments, who can stop them when he pleases, and who can 
alter or counteract their effects. In what importantparti- 
cular, it maybe asked, does this viewdiffer from that which 
refers the occurrence of illness to the direct agency of the 
Divine Being ? Then, again, as to the other parts of this 
hypothesis. There are two strong reasons for consider- 
ing that disease is not alwayiti to be regarded as a pun- 
ishment for transgression. Every one knows that cer- 
tain individuals have a peculiar power— an idiosyncracy 
as it is called— of resisting attacks of infection ; for ex- 
ample, though they may be exposed to the infection of 
smallpox, they never take it. Even when inocula- 
tion has been tried on such persons it has failed. Now 
if the ordinary spread of this complaint is rightly re- 
garded as a punishment for the neglect of a sanitary 
principle, how is it to be explained that these individuals 
can violate the law with impunity ? Observe the ques- 
tion is not, how A. B. can sometimes escape a particular 
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risk, but how does it happen that he possesses such a 
peculiar condition of constitution as enables him habi- 
tually to do what according to the hypothesis cannot be 
done without some degree of moral delinquency ! But 
this is not all, it is well known that one of the conse- 
quences of having this disease, as well as some others 
of a similar kind, is, that the individual is protected 
more or less eflfectually from subsequent attacks. How 
is this fact consistent with the theory ? The first attack 
was a penalty inflicted for the transgression of a sani- 
tary rule, why should subsequent transgressions be ex- 
empt from punishment ? Accordmg to all the principles 
that regulate human legislation, the severity of the 
punishment ought rather to be increased, which is just 
the opposite to what takes place in these instances. 

The othqr reason is, that it is an ascertained fact that 
femiliarity with sanitary evil, if I may be allowed the 
expression, so far from proving a predisposing circum- 
stance to favour attacks of disease, has an opposite 
tendency.* A person in rude health coming from the 
country, and sleeping in one of our crowded cellars or gar- 
rets in town will take fever from breathing the vitiated 
atmosphere into which he is unexpectedly introduced, 

* Mr Chadwick in his " Supplementary Report" p. 10, mentions a 
striking case in confirmation of the statement. It is that of a bird- 
fancier who resided in Bear Yard, Clare Market, bat who found that 
so long as he remained there, he could not indulge his passion for 
keeping birds. He stated that he had known a bird fresh caught in 
summer die there in a week, and be added, ** You may hang the cage 
out of the garret window in any house round Bear Yard, and if it be 
a fresh bird it will die in a week 
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while the habitual inmates run little or no risk and are 
sensible of no danger. A physician or a nurse who is 
constantly exposed to the contagion of a fever hospital 
is comparatively safe, while a stranger paying a casual 
visit is not so. The same principle explains the well- 
known fact, that new comers into any unhealthy climate 
must be seasoned by an attack of the prevailing dis- 
temper before they can be considered acclimated, while 
the older settlers having had their turn are in no further 
danger. How are such facts as these to be accounted 
for, on the supposition that illness is a penalty for a 
supposed wrong doing either intentional or involuntary ? 

These facts which are too well established to admit of 
dispute are deserving of especial attention, as illustrating 
in a remarkable manner one of the many merciful pro- 
visions connected with disease. If the human constitu- 
tion were not so framed as to be capable of accommo- 
dating itself to circumstances otherwise injurious, how 
would it be possible for life to be prolonged in many 
cases where now we see it is not materially interfered 
with ? How many districts of the globe would be unin- 
habitable, where now a population numerous though sickly 
are able to support themselves ? Where should we find 
any persons ready to devote themselves to the duty of 
nurse-tending the sick, if the consequences were certain 
illness to the volunteers. And how would it be possi- 
ble to secure on the part of the attendants that mea- 
sure of skill which nothing but experience can secure ? 

With respect to the fourth opinion, it is perhaps suf- 
ficient to say, that everything we know concerning 
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disease tends to satisfy us that there is no foundation 
whatever for the idea that it is due to the direct agency 
of the evil spirit. The plain purpose it is intended to 
subserve, the beneficial provisions that attend its course, 
and the blessed effects that frequently follow its attacks, 
are not such as the arch-enemy of mankind would volun- 
tarily endeavour to promote ; and to say that he is em- 
ployed against his will in some subordinate way in 
bringing it about, is simply to assert in different words 
that he is subject to the authority of the great Supreme, 
whose agent he must be considered, if he has anything 
at all to do in the matter. But we have no sufficient 
grounds for supposing that he occupies even this posi- 
tion under ordinary circumstances.* The only connec- 
tion that he can be admitted to have in the production 
of disease in the present day, is that he suggests to the 
human heart those thoughts and that line of action 

* All that the sacred Scriptures teach us on this point appears to 
be, that at rare intervals and on special occasions, Satan has been 
permitted to send various forms of illness upon men : but even then 
he has been restrained within definite limits, which all his malignitj 
could not overstep. See Job ii. 6. Demoniac possession, whatever 
was its nature, was distinct from .ordinary disease, and even from in- 
sanity. See Matt. iv. 24. Perhaps it may be thought from the de- 
scription of the man possessed hj a dumb spirit in Matt. xvii. 15, that 
he was afflicted with epilepsy, and that, therefore, this disease at least 
may be considered an instance of Satanic agency, but a careful exami- 
nation of the parallel passages in Mark ix. 18-22, and Luke ix. 38, 
will shew that the symptoms are quite different. The patient in this 
disease does not tear himself, nor throw himself into the fire or water 
to destroy himself; when anything of this nature occurs, it is the re- 
sult of accident, he falls into the fire or water from the suspension of 
consciousness at the moment of seizure. 
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which bring down upon the individual the visitation of 
sickness, either as a natural consequence of his miscon- 
duct, or as a special interposition of divine providence 
for his correction and improvement. Viewed in this 
light he is to be regarded, not as striking the blow of 
retribution, but as prompting to the commission of the 
original offence, and it requires but little discernment to 
perceive, that when he has succeeded thus far in mis- 
leading a poor sinner to his ruin, his malevolent design 
would be best accomplished by leaving him alone, and 
by carefiiUy defending him from every circumstance that 
might stir up reflection, and so lead him to repentance 
and reformation. 

The fifth opinion, it is perhaps needless to add, is 
that which appears to the writer of this essay to be 
most consistent with the whole tenor of these afflictive 
dispensations. A special providence superintending the 
affairs of men, however difficult it may be to realise the 
conception, is that which appears to harmonise best with 
the express statements of revelation, and with the facts 
observable in reference to illness. It is the simplest 
theory, for it obviates every objection and accounts for 
every anomaly. It is that also which gives us the most 
exalted idea of the power and wisdom, the tenderness 
and care of the Divine Being. And it is that which 
makes the most forcible impression upon the mind of 
the sufferer when he is awakened to a consciousness of 
his condition. It gives a living voice to every attack 
of illness, and it ^ays in the unmistakable language of 
the prophet, " I have an errand to thee,'* son of 

Q 
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Adam, an errand full of instruction and mercy to those 
who listen to its warning, and are enabled to under^ 
stand its meaning. It is not an arrow shot at a ven- 
ture, intended for any one iat random, without a special 
aim, and without a peculiar fitness, but a shaft expressly 
selected vfor him to whom it is sent, chosen by an un^ 
erring wisdom, and pointed with an unerring aim, bear- 
ing an inscription like that of the Grecian marksman, 
when, with fatal precision, he drew his bow and said for 
^ PhiUp's right eye." 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE NATURE OF THE DESIGN THAT DISEASE IS IN- 
TENDED TO ACCOMPLISH, ESPECIALLY AS REGARDS 
ITS EFFECTS UPON NATIONS AND UPON SOCIETY AT 
LARGE. 

Whatever opinion may be formed as to the correct- 
ness of the views put forward in the foregoing pages, we 
believe no one will deny the interest and importance of 
the inquiry to which we proceed to direct the reader's 
attention, namely, what are the special purposes for 
which disease is permitted to exist in the world, and 
what are the particular benefits that so painful and so 
universal a visitation is intended to effect ? 

No person who calmly considers the subject can have 
the least doubt upon his mind, that there must be some 
good produced by its occurrence, either as its imme- 
diate and obvious consequence, or as one of its ultimate 
effects. Because it is impossible to deny that, in one 
way or another, God must be regarded as the author of 
the dispensation. If he is not the actual agent of its 
production, he is at all events a consenting party to its. 
occurrence ; and upon either hypothesis we are bound to 
infer, both from his admitted character, and from the 
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distinct statements of the Sacred Scriptures (Lam. iii. 
33), that there must be some good and benevolent ob- 
ject to be attained when so merciful a being is found 
putting any of his sensitive creatures to pain. The in- 
ference may appear more striking on the supposition 
that disease is the result of a deliberate and spontane- 
ous act upon his part, than upon that which regards 
him merely as a passive spectator of its occurrence ; but 
it is no less just and necessary. He is equally charge- 
able with the consequences whichever view we are 
pleased to adopt. It is quite as requisite to the perfec- 
tion of the divine character that there should be wise 
and good reasons for all that God permits to happen, as 
that there should be wise and good reasons for all that 
he himself does. His two essential attributes of omni- 
science and omnipotence obviously shut us up to this 
Conclusion. The very fact, therefore, of anything being 
permitted to occur throughout the wide circuit of his 
dominions, is a convincing proof that the thing is not in 
itself displeasing to the divine mind, or that there are 
circumstances inseparably connected with its occurrence 
of such paramount importance to the universe at large, 
as to lead him, on a comprehensive view of the subject 
in all its ramifications and details, to permit it to take 
place, notwithstanding his disapproval Applying this 
argument to the case before us, we know that the exist- 
ence of disease is a great fact in the history of our 
world ; we know, moreover, that it occurs, not as a rare 
and casual event, but constantly, as an integral part of 
the moral machinery by which the present administra- 
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tion is carried on ; we are therefore bound to conclude, 
on the principles ah^eady laid down, that God permits 
it to happen, if he does not immediately direct its oc- 
currence, because he sees it to be either a J)ositive good 
in itself, or else a means of accomplishing some other 
beneficial ends which could not otherwise be secured to 
the members of the human family. 

This argument, applicable as it obviously is, to every 
event that happens in any part of the extended uni- 
verse, ^MX}uires additional force when applied to events 
of a peculiarly painful character, such as the pheno- 
mena of sickness usually are ; because, while it may be 
considered possible, though barely so, to conceive that 
th« Divine Being might allow something of an indiife- 
rent nature on some rare occasion to occur, of which he 
did not altogether approve, it is plainly a manifest im- 
peachment of the perfection of his moral attributes to 
suppose that he could remain a passive spectator of 
anything that needlessly interfered with the comfort 
and happiness of a large portion of his rational crea- 
tures. We have, then, in Hie sorrow and suffering of 
disease, an additional reason for thinking that there 
must be wise and beneficial purposes to be served by 
its occurrence ; and the greater the sorrow and suffer- 
ing in any partkulax instance may be, the deeper should 
be the conviction npon our minds, that he whose tender 
mengr is over aU his works haa not permitted it to hap- 
pen in vain. 

It cannot therefore be an idle or unprofitable task to 
endeavour to ascertain what these purposes are which 
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have thus influenced the divine mind to produce or permit 
the occurrence of this visitation. We may be sure that 
such purposes exist, however difficult it may be to dis- 
cover them ; and we may be further sure, that if we 
can only succeed in our search, we shall be folly satis- 
fled that they are not only good in themsetves, but 
supremely good, counterbalancing all the evil and incon- 
venience with which sickness- is attended. How com- 
pletely will such a discovery alter aU the common opi<^ 
nions entertained of the affliction. The seeming curse 
will be converted into a blessing, and the character 
of God will b^in to be r^arded in a more fjAvouiable 
point of view. Instead of being looked upon, as he too 
often is, as an arbitrary beiug who acts from no intel- 
ligible motive, and whose nature })lace8 him above 
personal suffering, he will be regarded as a wise and 
tender parent, who, while he sympathises with his chil- 
dren under the sufferings they endure, loves iheaai too 
well to permit them to lose any benefit, whidi he sees 
necessary for their advantage, even though the circom- 
stances of the case require them to undergo a certain 
amount of suffering to se<^ure the benefit. It must not 
be forgotten that our conceptions of God force us to 
consider him as bound to do, not merely what is in it^ 
self good and right as r^ards his creatures, but also 
what is the very best thing possible, under existing cir- 
cumstances, to promote their welfere. He would then be 
false to his own nature, and unfaithful to the real 
interests of his creatures, were he, seeing and knowing 
that sickness in one or other of its forms is absolutely 
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necessary for their benefit, to spare them the infliction 
for the sake of saving them from the suffering with 
which it would be necessarily attended. 

Before proceeding to point out some of the purposes 
which it appears to us the appointment of disease is in- 
tended to effect in the existing state of society, we think 
it not unreasonable to remark, that the design which 
the Divine Being has in view in this matter is not single 
but manifold. We know that in his other works he 
delights to make a single instrumentality accomplish 
several different results atone and the same time. And 
there is no reason why the same thing may not occur 
in sickness alsa We do not pretend to be able to 
specify all the purposes which are probably affected by it ; 
it is not at all unlikely that some of the highest and 
most important will remain undiscovered, until the 
darkness of the present dispensation shall have passed 
away, and the AiU blaze of eternal truth shall have shed 
its light upon the doubts and mysteries that now per- 
plex our path. But it will answer our object if we suc- 
ceed in placing a few of them before the mind of the 
reader, leaving it to his own reflection afterwards to 
pursue the subject further. 

We shall confine our attention in the present chapter 
to a consideration of the purposes which disease is 
designed to accomplish socially id reference to man con- 
sidered in the aggr^ate as formed into nations and com- 
munities, reserving for another chapter that aspect of the 
subject which has reference to man considered as an in^ 
dividual 
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In the first place, then, we say that disetCse is an in- 
strument in the hand of God for correcting nations for 
their public offences. It cannot be denied that nations, 
as such, are just as much bound to obey the law of 
Ood as individuals ara Nations are but aggregates of 
individuals, and if the immutable principles of truth and 
justice have any moral force over the members of a 
community considered individually, the mere fact of a 
number of persons bemg united together for a common 
purpose cannot exonerate them from acknowledging 
the same principles in their united capaxjity, and carry^ 
ing them out into action. There is therefore as great 
a moral obligation laid upon nations, as such, to carry 
out these principles in their public acts — ^whether these 
acts affect their own subjects merely, or exteud to the 
other nations of the world, as there is for individuals to 
observe them in their private intercourse with their 
fellow-men. 

Now this obligation implies accoimtability, that is, 
they are not left at liberty to act as they please without 
being answerable for their consequences. They are sub- 
ject to a superior controlling power to which they willhave 
to render an account, and every departure from the rule 
that has been laid down for their guidance renders them 
amenable to punishment. But while there is thus a 
similarity observable between the position occupied by 
nations and individuals, so far as respects their subjec- 
tion to the law of God, and their accountability for their 
actions, there is yet to be marked a very important dis^ 
tinction between them, namely, that while individuals 
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are capable of existing in a future life, nations, as such^ 
are not ; the personal identity of the former remaining 
unafifected by the transition, but the latter ceasing to 
exist the very moment the social organisation is dissolved 
upon which their continuance depends. Even if it were 
possible to collect together in the resuscitated state all 
the individuals that composed a nation upon earth, that 
would not constitute a revival of the nation itself, be- 
cause the circumstances in which they would be placed 
would be totally different from those they occupied 
upon earth. The identity of a nation continues not- 
withstanding the constant change that is taking place 
in the individuals which compose it, and, on the other 
hand, that identity is lost when the essential elements 
that characterise its constitution become permanently 
altered. It follows from this, that while individuals 
may have their period of trial and retribution postponed 
to Sk future state of existence without any risk of loss to 
the strict requirements of justice, nations, on the con- 
trary, must be judged and punished in the present dis- 
pensation, if they are to be punished at all. The plain 
inference from this is, taking into account the righteous 
character of God, that the nations of the world have 
been at all times undera system of rewards and punish* 
ment, administered, in the ordinary course of divine pro- 
vidence, according as their conduct has been such as to 
deserve the approval or the disapproval of the great 
Being, whose law they are bound to obey. It is quite 
true that men, in the natural blindness of their present 
state, may omit to notice the existence of this moral 
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government, or may perhaps repudiate the evidence 
upon which it rests, but it requires a very slender ac- 
quaintance with the history of the world to be convinced 
of its reality, and of the sure, though it may be slow, 
retribution that in due time overtakes the nation that 
flings aside its allegiance to the God of heaven. Among 
other means employed for this purpose, the visitation of 
disease undoubtedly holds a prominent place. We 
speak not so much of the slower or more silent forms of 
illness, the uniformity of whose occurrence may, to a 
certain extent, strip them of their penal aspect, though 
there is no reason why even these, gnawing, as they do, 
the vitals of a state, ought not likewise to be considered 
as instruments of divine vengeance, but we allude espe- 
cially to diseases of an epidemic character which, at 
particular times, burst forth with unusual violence, and 
carry destruction in every direction where they spread. 
We have scriptural authority for considering that they 
have been thus used in the past history of the world 
(Ezek. xiv. 21), and there can be no valid reason for 
thinking that they may not be similarly employed in 
the present day. 

Diseases of this kind are manifestly well fitted to 
punish an offending people. When a pestilence breaks 
forth, it not only brings desolation and sorrow into the 
hearts and homes of each individual sufferer, but it also 
entails a tremendous calamity upon the country at larga 
Every essential element of a nation's prosperity is affected 
by it The productive power of a people depends evi- 
dently upon the number, the health, and the energy of 
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the inhabitants. Sickness, especially if it be of an ap- 
palling character, such as the eastern cholera, acts in- 
juriously upon all of these. Its fatality rapidly reduces 
the numbers accustomed to contribute by their exertions 
to the wealth of the community, while the survivors 
are prostrated by the debilitating effects of the attack, 
or are terror stricken by the apprehension of its approach. 
It must not be forgotten that the usual effect of a pes- 
tilence is not simply to augment the gross mortality of 
a country for the time being, by as it were condensing 
the deaths of several years into one, leaving the relative 
proportion of these deaths at the several ages unaffecteid, 
but that it rather disturbs this ratio by expending its 
force upon persons in the prime of life, and, conse- 
quently, carrying off in an excessive degree those persons 
whose capabilities, xmder ordinary circumstances, would 
have been of the greatest value to the state. When we 
come to reflect upon the characteristic features of an 
epidemic, there are several circumstances, independent 
of their &tality, that seem to justify the idea that they 
are scourges sent firom heaven. There is first the fact 
that they occur irregularly, at xmcertain intervals, often 
without warning or without any intelligible cause to 
which their development at that precise juncture could 
be referred. Then, again, we have the remarkable rapi- 
dity with which such diseases sometimes run their 
course, the lapse of a few hours in certain cases being 
sufiScient to determine the event. Thirdly, there is the 
mysterious mode of their transmission at such times, 
precautions that on ordinary occasions are sufficient to 
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guard against infection being then in many instances 
ineffectual And, lastly, there is the development of a 
great increase in the intensity of the morbific influence 
beyond what is usually met with in the same diseases 
under other circumstances. Do not these things seem 
to imply, not only that disease at such times is sent 
forth on a special errand for the accomplishment of a 
particular purpose, but that even the nature of the af- 
fection is made to xmdergo a change for the very object 
of rendering it more effective ? 

The question may perhaps here be asked, is every 
offence that men commit to be regarded as a cause of 
these calamities when they occur, or are there some spe- 
cial crimes which, more than others, bring down upon a 
nation these exhibitions of the divine displeasure ? There 
can be no hesitation, we think, in replying, that it is 
only those offences which partake of a national cha- 
racter that deserve to be regarded in this light. The 
acts of private individuals, however bad in themselves, 
if there be nothing in them to implicate the community 
at large, can involve no one in guilt, but the persons 
who commit them. When, however, crime becomes a 
public act, either from the official position of the perpe-^ 
trator, or from the manner in which society treats the 
occurrence, then it is an offence justly chargeable 
against the state, and as such demands punishment at 
the hands of Him who is the moral governor of the 
universe. When the legislature, for example, passes an 
unjust law: when the executive practises oppression; 
when the administration of justice becomes corrupt : 
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when public crimes are allowed to pass unpunished : 
when war is entered upon unnecessarily : when the 
power of a state is wantonly used for purposes of con- 
quest and ambition without any regard to the real inte- 
rests of humanity: when solemn treaties are shame- 
lessly violated : when good men are discountenanced, 
while the wicked are encouraged and promoted : when 
patronage is flagrantly bestowed on the base and unde- 
serving : when the fundamental principles of religion 
and morality are openly set aside and disregarded — 
when any, or all, of these things take place, there can 
be no question that, as the responsible authorities of the 
country are more or less to blame in the matter, the of- 
fences require to be regarded as national ones, and de- 
serve to be punished with national calamity. But while 
the guilt, in these instances, is justly chargeable upon the 
rulers of a country, there are obviously other cases in 
which the people, as distinguished from their rulers, may 
bring down these calamities upon their own heads. As, 
for instance, when the standard of morality is universally 
low, and the whole tone of society is hopelessly debased : 
when the commission of crime is regarded as a matter 
of no moment : when no one is found possessed of suf- 
ficient courage to cry out against abounding iniquity : 
when wickedness in high places is allowed to pass with- 
out censure : when open offenders are sheltered and 
screened, instead of being brought to justice : when 
public sympathy is exhibited in favour of crime and not 
against it — ^in any, or all of these cases, however blame- 
able the authorities may really be, there can be no 
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question that the masses of the population are princi- 
pally chargeable with the guilt of these acts, and conse- 
quently deserve to suffer the punishment due to such 
misconduct 

It is easy to illustrate both these forms of visitation 
by a reference to Scripture history. We may give as 
iit^cesof theformJthedestxu^ionof the^^^ 
host before Jerusalem (Isa. xxxvii 35, 36) for the blas- 
phemy of Sennacherib, and the depopulation of Israel 
for David's sin in numbering the people, (2 Sam. xxiv. 
1 5). The justice of God's dealing, in the first of these 
instances, is intelligible enough ; the invading army 
were all idolaters, and although it does not appear, from 
anything stated in the sacred narrative, that the 
subordinate soldiers took any part in the taunts that 
were openly hurled against the God of Israel by their 
general, yet there can be no doubt upon our minds that 
their sympathies and feelings corresponded with the 
sentiments expressed. But in the latter instance there 
seems, at first sight, some reason to cavil at the justice 
of the proceeding. The people were innocent of the 
offence, and the act itself seems scarcely to deserve to 
be called a crime. We should say it was a mistake, an 
error of judgment. God had himself more than once 
already ordered a census to be taken, where could be 
the harm of doing it again ? The sin appears to have 
consisted in David's case of doing it without divine 
direction, and of doing it, probably, from motives of 
pride and self-confidence, making the numbers of his 
people and their military resources the ground of his 
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trust, instead of relying on the favour and protection of 
God. But these very circumstances— the apparent in- 
nocence of the act, and the exclusiveness of the king's 
responsibility — ^render it only the more fitted to illustrate 
the form of public punishment of which we have been 
speaking, and the nature and grounds of which we have 
already explained in a former part of this essay. 

Of the second form of national judgment, or that 
wherein the guilt is exclusively chargeable upon the 
people, we have ^ example in the plague that broke 
out in the wilderness, when the people, loathing the 
manna that had been miraculously provided for them, 
lusted after flesh, and cried out for the fish-pots of 
Egypt, (Numb. xi. 33.) It is worthy of remark, that 
this plague is said to have broken out " while the flesh 
was yet between their teeth, ere it was chewed," — ^prov- 
ing that it was the result of a miraculous interposition 
on the part of God, as distinguished from the operation 
of natural causes merely. 

But here it may be said, that if the account we have 
given of these national calamities be correct, it seems 
strange that epidemics do not occur more frequently, 
and that they are not more destructive ; for every candid 
observer of facts must admit that the common course of 
events, in every coimtry xmder heaven, is but one con- 
tinued series of outrages against the admitted principles 
of religion and virtue. Even in the most civilised and 
Christian states, how much is there observable that will 
not bear for a moment to be weighed in the balances of 
th6 sanctuary ; and if so, how is it consistent with the 
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theory that has been broached, that the offences should 
be so numerous while the punishments should be so 
rare ? To this question several answers may be given.. 
In the first place, it is due to the long-suffering com- 
passion of God ; he is slow to anger and of great mercy, 
and, in this respect, he deals with nations as he does with 
individuals. The guilty Amorites were spared for 430 
years, because their iniquity was not filled up till that 
long period had expired ; and in the present day, as in 
days that are past, nations are not justified in conclud- 
ing that God approves of their conduct, or that he dis- 
regards it, simply because they are permitted for a long 
season to go on in a course of crime, for at the end his 
judgments will be poured out, and that without merqr. 
In the second place, it is to be remembered that dis- 
ease and pestilence, in their varied forms, are but a 
portion of that terrible artillery which he holds at his 
disposal for the accomplishment of his high behests. 
It does not follow that he is silent because he is not 
speaking to us in the particular language which we ex- 
pect him to use. And, in the third place, it must pot 
be forgotten that the fury of his vengeance is restrained 
by the circumstance, that the population of the world is 
a mixed one in the present dispensation, the tares are., 
mixed with the wheat, the godly with the ungodly, and 
the latter are mercifully spared for the sake of the 
former. The devoted Sodom would not have been de- 
stroyed had ten righteous persons been found within its 
walls, and even as it was, the storm of destruction 
could not burst fortti upon its doomed inhabitants, until. 
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Lot, the solitary exception, as it appears, to the prevail- 
ing licentiousness, had reached a place of safety, (Gen. 
xix. 22). From all these circumstances, then, we infer 
that the rarity of pestilences in modem times, and their 
comparative mildness, furnish no argument against 
their being considered penal inflictions. 

But here another objection meets us. When a pes- 
tilence breaks out in any part of the earth — ^take the 
instance of the eastern cholera — ^it proceeds on its de- 
structive course, with greater or less velocity, from coun- 
try to country, till perhaps it traverses the globe. On 
what principle, it may be asked, can it be regarded as 
a national pimishment to each of the kingdoms that it 
visits, seeing that their condition and character differ 
so widely from each other ? The conduct of the rulers 
and of the people in different countries is often dis- 
similar, and sometimes what prevails in one country is 
the very opposite of what is met with in another. If 
blame is due to one of these, it surely cannot be due to 
those who pursue an opposite course. If the rulers of 
one kingdom have been guilty of a particular act suffi- 
cient to bring down upon themselves the just judgment 
of heaven for their misconduct, where is the justice of 
allowing the pestilence to spread to other kingdoms 
whose rulers are not chargeable with the same offence ? 
To answer this objection fully would occupy more space 
than it is convenient just now to devote to it ; we may, 
however, remark that, even in the case supposed, the 
rulers of adjacent kingdoms, though not directly charge- 
able with the same crime, may yet be not altogether 

H 
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free fix)m blame, if they have not attempted, by remon- 
strance and argument, to point out the impropriety of 
the act in question, and if they have failed to use every 
Intimate means at their disposal to correct or coun- 
teract it. But the proper answer to this objection seems 
to be, that God may have a controversy with many or 
all the nations of the earth at the same time, though 
the grounds of that controversy may differ in differ^t 
kingdoms. The similarity of the punishment is np 
proof that the offence for which that punishment is in- 
flicted is the same. We know that in human tribunals 
such an inference would be utterly unwarrantable. 
How often, for example, are prisoners sentenced to con- 
finement for a definite period, say seven years, yet who 
would imagine, irom this circumstance, that every in- 
dividual among them had been guilty of identically the 
same offence ? 

This leads us to notice the practice which prevails 
among a certain class of persons, particularly political 
writers, of attempting to account for national calamities 
by referring them to some special circumstance in the 
recent history of the country as their immediate causa 
They argue that this political crime has stirred up the 
divine indignation and provoked Him to manifest his 
displeasure in the calamity in question. We are very 
far fix)m saying that there may not occasionally be 
grounds for holding this opinion, but we are persuaded 
that in the great majority of instances, such persons &a 
in limiting the cause to one or two special acts of im- 
propriety^ instead of extendii]Lg it to many, eadi of which 
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may have more or less to say to the production of the 
result Were the view that these persons take of this 
subject correct, we should not see, what is now fre- 
quently to be observed, good and judicious men diflfer- 
ing very widely in opinion as to what is reaUy the 
oause of the prevailing judgment There should, in 
that case, be an ahnost universal agreement as to the 
condusion to be drawn from the concurrence of the two 
events, the calamity and the crima Whereas now we 
know that, independently of the differences that arise 
from party bias and other unworthy motives, very con- 
siderable diversity of opinion prevails on this point in 
the minds of those who may, in all charity, be supposed 
to be above the influence of passion and prejudice. The 
evil of the practice of which we complain is this, that 
when men, either without any obvious ground for the 
assertion, or by a forced and imnatural argument, endea- 
vour ta trace a particular national calamity to a parti- 
cular national crime, with which it has no apparent 
connection, they bring the whole subject of the divine 
government of nations into ridicule, and the cause of 
truth is injured by the indiscretion of its supporters. 
The fiw5t appears beyond controversy to be this, that it 
is only when there is a plain and palpable connection 
between the two events, that we have any right to re- 
gard the one as the exclusive consequence of the other. 
This is obvious from a careful examination of the in- 
stances recorded in Scripture history. Let us look at 
the cases already referred to. In the case of David 
nimibering the people, the nature of his crime might 
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be inferred, independently of the denunciation of the 
prophet, from the- character of the judgment A pes- 
tilence depopulating the country has an obvious refer- 
ence to the census that preceded it And in the other 
instance, the extraordinary coincidence as to time be- 
tween the offences and the punishment, ought to be 
sufficient to convince the most sceptical as to the mean- 
ing and purpose of the visitation. 

But here the question may be asked, How is it pos- 
sible in those cases, in which no such palpable connec- 
tion can be traced, to account for the occurrence of the 
calamity on the principles already laid down ? If we 
be right in considering it as a national judgment in- 
flicted to punish some national crime, is it not reason- 
able to suppose that we ought to be able to discover 
what the crime is which has provoked its occurrence? 
Undoubtedly it is ; but we altogether mistake the 
proper method of arriving at correct conclusions as to 
what is right and wrong in the conduct of a people, if 
we suppose that we are to determine the question by a 
reference to God's judgments, as observed in his deal- 
ings with that people. The only true standard to which 
either an individual or a nation can appeal as to the 
propriety or impropriety of any action, is the unerring 
word of God, and the absence of any judicial expression 
of his displeasure will never make that action right 
which his word declares to be wrong ; and, vice versa, 
when his word pronounces any action to be right, we 
may be sure that we mistake the meaning of his pro- 
vidence, if we attempt to interpret it on any occasion 
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as disoountenancing what we already know meets with 
his approval. 

This brings us to the consideration of a second pur- 
pose, accomplished in the economy of nature through 
the agency of the more chronic forms of disease, by the 
effects they produce upon the distribution of man over 
the sur£ax;e of the eartL The character of this purpose 
is altogether different from that which has just now 
been occupying our attention, inasmuch as it is exclu- 
sively benevolent in its tendency and results, while the 
other is penal as well as benevolent. To understand 
the point to which we wish to direct the reader's atten- 
tion, it is necessary to observe, that the entire human 
race may be divided into two great classes or forms of 
social organisation, according to the manner in which 
•they happen to live — ^the natural and the artificial — 
the former comprising the scattered population devoted 
to agricultural pursuits ; the latter the inhabitants of 
our cities and large towns. It is altogether unneces- 
sary to point out the wide difference observable between 
these two classes as to character, taste, occupation, and 
health. Strange as the assertion may at first sight ap- 
pear, it is nevertheless true that each of these condi- 
tions is essential to the other, and that society, while it 
might exist without what we have designated as the 
artificial form of organisation, would be incapable of any 
rational progress in knowledge or refinement, were the 
habits of the people reduced to the primitive sim- 
plicity, of a purely pastoral life. There can be no 
doubt that it is to the habit of living in close and 
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constant proximity to one another, that we are indebted 
for all that is great and good among men. Without 
this essential condition a high degree of intellectual 
advancement would be utterly impossible. It is not 
sa}dng too much to assert that all the discoveries of 
science that shed such a lustre on the present age, all 
the wonders of mechanical invention, all the conveni- 
ences that minister to the comforts of civilised life, all 
the treasures of polite literature, have their origin in 
this simple circumstance. Without the division of 
labour jmxluced by the habit of living in communities, 
without the facilities of intercourse, and the power of 
combination derived from the same source, such stupend- 
ous results, as those we see daily accomplished around 
us, could never have been thought of or attempted. Take 
the case' of the steam engine — ^the invention which of aU 
others has done so much to revolutionise the world, and 
to contribute to its material advancement in ev^ 
respect What single intellect could ever have suc- 
ceeded in developing the complicated steps involved in 
its construction? Even if such a thing could have 
occurred, how would it have been possible for the same 
person to have realised his conception without the 
assistance of numerous workmen, eadi practically con- 
versant with a different department of mechanics, and 
who are only to be found together in a large town ? 
The same is equally true of other things, the discoveiy 
of gas light, of railroads, of locomotive engines, of the 
electric telegraph, of the steam vessel, of iron naviga- 
tion — ^none of these was brought to perfection by tiie 
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unaided effort of a single individual The history of 
invention discloses this important fact, that its progress 
has been everywhere slow but steady ; many an appa- 
rently unimportant and xmconnected step bearing a 
most essential relation to the final result One thing 
has led on to another like the steps of a ladder, and the 
discoverer of each petty invention has often had at the 
time no just conception of the important consequences 
to which it would eventually lead. Some of the coimect- 
ing links in the great chain of progress have been sup- 
plied by casual circumstances, some by individuals of all 
others the least likely to contribute to such an end, 
but this at least is certain, no really great invention has 
ever sprung Minerva-like, in full development at onoc^ 
fipom the brain of its original discoverer. 

Nor is the superiority of which we speak limited to in- 
tellectual matters exclusively, it is equally observable in 
man's moral nature also. Much if not all the rational 
liberty we enjoy springs fi«in the same source In towns 
it was that men were enabled to combine against oppres- 
sion, and it was in the schools — ^the natural offspring of 
towns — ^that the principles of enlightened liberty were 
first firmly established. Even the higher virtues — ^those 
emphatically comprehended in the class of social philan- 
thropy—as they have in towns the greatest scope for 
their exercise, have there also reached the highest per- 
fection. In towns, more than in rural districts, there is 
afforded the greatest stimulus to exertion of every kind, 
because in the former, competition is most active and 
most keen, and because the difiSculty of procuring the 
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necessaries of life being greater there is furnished an- 
additional motive to those who have to support them- 
selves by their own exertions, to strain every nerve to 
render themselves independent. It is only when the 
fsbculties of men are taxed to their utmost extent that 
any great or striking results are observed to foUow. 

But these advantages, great as they are, on the side 
of citizens, are accompanied with equally great disad- 
vantages in other resjIS from whSi ttie i^abitents 
of n^ral districts are exempt, and which serve very ma- 
terially to restore the state of equilibrium that might 
naturally be expected to subsist between the two forms 
of social organisation, on the hypothesis of their being 
both necessary for the perfection of the race. One of 
the most important of these drawbacks is the effect 
that a town residence is sure to have upon the health of 
the inhabitants. This is manifested in a variety of 
ways. Their physical development is decidedly infe- 
rior ; the duration of their lives is shorter ; their suscep- 
tibility of disease is greater, and their pow^ of resisting 
its influence is less. It is certainly true that many men 
who live in towns attain to considerable longevity ; but 
they are almost universally persons who, having been 
bom in the country, are indebted to a peculiarly sound, 
constitution for the immunity they enjoy. They are 
exceptions to the rule and not instances. Take, how- 
ever, their children, and especially their grandchildren, 
particularly if the town be large, and the circumstances 
in which they are placed are such as to bring the full 
^uence of their condition into play, and it will be 
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found that they are all more or less strongly marked 
with the characteristic features of an inferior organisa- 
tion, they have a delicate aspect, are low in stature, 
frequently somewhat deformed, and bearing the unmis- 
takable evidences of the strumous diathesis. Nor is this 
all, if the descendants of the original settler continue 
to reside in the town, exposed to the noxious influ- 
ences of such a residence, in a very few generations 
at furthest, their names will be erased from the city 
registers, and every trace of their existence will have 
passed away. The consequence of all this is that there 
is in the very nature of things a constant tendency on 
the part of our large towns and cities to die out, which 
is only restrained by a corresponding influx of fresh 
arrivals from the surrounding districts. This is a state- 
ment which is incapable of direct proof in a free country 
like this, where the movements of the inhabitants are- 
not restrained by any stringent police regulations, or by 
a system of passports — ^but it may easily be inferred 
from any of the reports of the Eegistrar-General for 
England, because there it is clearly shewn that whereas 
in each of the agricultural districts the number of births 
annuaUy exhibit a very large increase over the number 
of deaths, in the town districts the preponder^ce is very 
smalL This statistical faot is of great importance to 
our argument, because it shews that the tendency of an 
agricultural population is to increase much more in pro- 
portion than that of a city one — ^what becomes of this 
increase ? Ordinarily, when the quantity of labour is 
sufficient, or nearly so, for the wants of the district, the 
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redundant popidation must be swallowed up in the adr 
jacent towns, when not carried oflfby emigration to dis- 
tant lands. There is thus a current of immigration es- 
tablished from the country into the towns, as a sort of 
normal or necessary condition of the race. The inference 
mat .stated may be derived from other mshobb mb wdL 
r^y dmn»^ « coali^dly occurru^ to ^^ 
some of the mhabitants of rural distncts to remove their 
residence into towns. Some do it for the education of 
their fiunilies, some for sake of society, some for oppor- 
tunities of gratifying their peculiar tastes, and some from 
changes in their domestic arrangements. Now weire this 
current permitted to go on unchecked, it is plain that it 
might lead eventually to the most disastrousconsequences. 
The city population might in time become overstocked, 
while the rural popidation would be understocked ; the 
former, being a consimiing popidation, could not exist 
without a corresponding producing population. The ratio 
subsisting between the two is upheld in a great measure 
through the operation of disease. Impairing in various 
ways the health of citizens in a greater ratio than that of 
persons resident in country districts, it must obviously 
have a tendency to produce a constant flow out from towns 
into the country, leading them to seek in change of air 
and scene the recovery of that health which close devo- 
tion to business in unfavourable localities has impaired 
if not destroyed. There is thus, we conceive, established 
between the two classes in question a double current 
flowing in opposite directions, and serving like the tides 
of the great ocean to purify the whole mass by keeping 
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its various particles in constant moianUL We know that 
the purest water, if allowed to stagnate, would soon be 
filled with weeds and become corrupt ; even ihe imte -of 
the sea, potent a^it is a« an antiseptic, would not pievent 
this occurring, were not the sea kept in perpetual motion 
by the ebb and flow of the great current Tlie same 
thing would undoubtedly happen in the mental and 
moral constitution of our race were there nothing to 
prevent their " settling on their leea" But how beau- 
tifully and how wonderfully is this effected by the ar- 
rangements under consideration, — men moving from 
the country into the city bring with them the vigour 
of constitution which is natural to the former, and so 
serve to retard the rapid degeneration of the race that 
would result from the city population being left with- 
out the mixture of the healthy element ; and on the 
other hand, the citizen, when he is forced by illness to 
seek for rest and recruited health in the pure breezes 
of the country, brings with him to his new residence 
the refinement of manner, the literary taste, the supe^ 
rior knowledge, in a word, all the advantages he derived 
from his former habits and pursuits, and becomes, by 
his example and his influence, a blessing to the neigh- 
bourhood in which he lives. 

The only other point to which we shall allude in con- 
nection with this part of our subject is, that disease 
fieuther serves an important purpose in helping to bind 
together, in one hannonious whole, the various separate 
elements of which society consists. The necessity of 
this cementing bond will be best understood by a pass- 
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ing reference to the constitution of our moral nature. 
Every one must be aware that there is implanted in the 
human breast a peculiar principle, designated by phreno- 
logists the organ of Individuality, the tendency of which 
is to make the person possessing it assert his independ- 
ence in opposition to every control that maybe brought 
to bear upon him, and to throw him as much as possi* 
ble upon his own resources. This principle varies in 
strength at different periods of life, as well as in diffe- 
rent individuals. In some persons it is so deficient as 
to amount to weakness ; in others it is so excessive as to 
constitute perversity and self-wilL Between these ex- 
U'eines it may exist in every conceivable degree of in- 
tensity. In childhood it is scarcely perceptible it is so 
slight In commencing manhood, it is more strongly 
developed ; and in the vigour of life it reaches its maxi- 
mum of force. Trifling as it may appear at first sight, 
especially in comparison of other mental and moral 
forces, it plays a most important part in the general 
economy of the world. It is it that constitutes the es- 
sence of personal responsibility. It influences our ac* 
tions, our opinions, and our tastes. Without it there 
would be no originality in anything among men. A 
servile race, like so many sheep, with monotonous step, 
would for ever follow in the same track. A dull and 
commonplace uniformity would universally prevail 
Every eye would have the same standard of beauty, 
every ear the same estimate of sound, every palate the 
same perception of sense. To what incalculable evils 
would such a state of things necessarily give rise. Strife, 
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confusion, and inextricable disorder would everywhere 
abound. The universal and absolute identity of tastes 
and desires would lead every man to covet the posses- 
sion of the very same object, while the impossibility of 
succeeding in the gratification of such a feeling would 
lead to wide-spread and abiding discontent. Even the 
fortunate competitor, after he had secured the prize, 
could feel no enjoyment in the possession, because he 
would still know that every eye envied him his success. 
All this, however, is eflfectually obviated by the prin- 
ciple of individuality, which everywhere produces, as its 
necessary result, diversity of taste, feeling, and disposi- 
tion, and consequently allows the great mass of mankind 
to have each their own peculiar enjoyment without in- 
terfering in the least with the gratification of others. But 
this principle, useful as it is, when judiciously directed 
and when confined within proper bounds, is converted 
into a curse when developed, as it too often is, in excess. 
It then degenerates into absolute selfishness, and if not 
effectually held in check by other forces, becomes the 
prolific source of every form of crima But even before 
it reaches such a height the principle in question requires 
to be restrained for sake of the individual himself, as 
well as for the benefit of society. Now there are several 
diecks in existence which contribute to this result ; all 
of which have for their object the control of that spirit 
of self-sufficiency and independence, which is the oflf- 
spring of the principle of individuality. In the first 
place the new-bom in&nt is ushered into the world in 
a state of utter helplessness, having innumerable wants 
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which it is absolutely impossible for any effort of its own 
to supply. When he has grown to be a few years older 
he is dependent upon others for instruction, in addition 
to all the wants he previously experienced. When he 
launches out into life, he finds that he stiQ needs as^ 
sistance in various ways in procuring employment and 
support. At every age he requires encouragement, 
counsel, and, sympathy ; and, above all^ it is to others he 
must look for all the kindness and enjoyment that con- 
stitute the simi of social happiness, without which life 
would be an intolerable burden. This dependence upon 
others may be stiU further shewn by the striking man- 
ner in which all the parts of society are dove-tailed into 
each other. The master is dependent upon his servant, 
the servant upon his master, the shopkeeper upon his 
customer, the customer upon the shopkeeper, the manu- 
facturer upon the consimier, the consumer upon the 
manufacturer, and every member of the social fabric ap- 
pears to be as necessary to the wellbeing of the rest, as 
the parts of the human body are to each other. 

Among the influences which give cohesion and consis- 
tency to what would otherwise resemble a mere heap of 
sand, there is not any which plays a more important part 
than the visitation of disease. It puts society into action, 
and compels it to pay attention to the condition and wants 
of its poorer members. However inattentive it may be 
to the cry of distress under ordinary circumstances, it 
cannot with impunity neglect to listen when it proceeds 
firom sickness. Many evils foUow in the train of this 
one, and nothing but the most prompt and vigorous 
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care in the first instance will prevent their occurrence. 
Sickness multiplies destitution ; it deepens the pressure 
of poverty where it exists, spreads it in directions where 
it was previously unknown, and it renders what might 
have been only a passing burden on the state a perma- 
nent and abiding one. All the ordinary appeals to 
humanity are embodied in this affliction, calling for as- 
sistance, and there are added in addition special argur- 
ments addressed to our selfishness which other calami- 
ties do not present It touches man^s pocket on the 
one hand, and it speaks to his fear on the other. When 
a poor neighbour is infected with fever, who can say that 
he is himself beyond the reach of danger ? The subtle 
poison may be conveyed invisibly in the atmosphere in 
a direction where it was never expected to reach ; and 
the principle of self-preservation, when higher motives 
are wanting, will prompt the most inconsiderate to 
bestow some care and attention upon the outcast suf- 
fererd aroimd. Fever hospitals, infirmaries, and dispen- 
saries serve the double purpose of relieving the neces- 
sities of the poor, and of contributing to the safety of 
the rest of the community. But, independently of these 
objects, what an important purpose do they serve, in 
knitting together the bonds of brotherhood throughout 
society, providing kindness, and care, and skill at the 
public expense for parties who could not otherwise pro- 
cure such advantages, and kindling, iu a corresponding 
ratio, the sentiments of gratitude and good feeling on 
the part of those who are the recipients of these benefits. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OP THE NATURE OF THE DESIGN INTENDED TO BE 
ACCOMPLISHED BY DISEASE AS IT AFFECTS INDI- 
VIDUALS. 

We proceed, in the present chapter, to consid^ the 
nature of the design intended to be accomplished by 
disease in the case of those individuals who happen to 
be the subject of the visitation ; and perhaps the simplest 
manner of doing this will be to inquire, in the first 
place, whether it ought to be regarded as a kind of 
punishment inflicted on the sufferer on account of some 
sin of which he has been guilty, or not ? and if so, is 
the degree of the divine displeasure, as thus expressed, 
to be measured by the nature, intensity, and duration 
of the illness with which the individual happens to be 
visited? The opinion that this is the case has been 
held in all ages of the world : it is no modem theory 
springing up as the result of deeper learning or bolder 
speculation, but the spontaneous offspring of the human 
intellect — an indigenous growth, which shews itself 
under every variety of circumstance and every kind of 
mental cultivation. Traces of its existence are to be 
found among heathen writers as well as in the pages of 
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the inspired volume. Thus there can be no doubt that 
it was prevalent among the Jews in the days of our 
Saviour, from the question that the disciples put when 
they said, " Lord, who did sin, this man, or his parents, 
that he was bom blind ?'' and the history of Job shews 
that it existed at a still earlier date among the patri- 
archs. With mistaken zeal, his assembled friends in- 
sisted that he must have been guilty of some horrible 
but secret crime, to have brought down upon him the 
tremendous displeasure of heaven in such an \mmistak- 
able way, and called upon him to acknowledge his 
offence and justify his Maker ; aiid because, in the con- 
sciousness of his innocence, he attempted to viAdicate 
his character, they loaded him with reproaches and as- 
sailed him with invective. Even in the present day it 
continues* to be held. If it be right to judge from per- 
sonal observation on such a matter, the number of in- 
dividuals that are more or less under this impression 
cannot be very smalL It is true that it is only when 
sickness happens to present something peculiar in its 
nature, when, for example, it is attended with much 
suffering, when it is tedious or incurable, or when 
the reason of the patient has given way, that it is 
brought prominently forward; but it may exist, not- 
withstanding, in a dormant condition, producing no 
obvious effect until some circumstance arises to call it 
fortL As soon as this happens, and the unwelcome 
impression becomes a matter of personal experience, 
immediately its existence becomes manifest, and the 
buds of bitterness begin to shoot forth. It must be 

I 
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confessed that much may be said to prove that the 
opinion is not destitute of foimdation. In the first 
place, a glance at the prominent phenomena of the 
severer forms of illness will shew that it exhibits a very 
striking resemblance to the ordinary course of prison 
discipline. There is suflFering often of the most painful 
kind ; there is loss of personal liberty in confinement to 
the sick-chamber and to bed, and there is the endurance 
of actual torture in the use of many of the more painful 
remedies. In the second place, many of the ailments 
with which men are afflicted are undoubtedly brought 
upon themselves by their own misconduct, so that, 
when this is the case, there must be, to a certain extent, 
the consciousness of guilt, which is another of the cir- 
cumstances commonly attending upon punishment. In 
the third place, we have good reason for believing that 
disease was unknown before the fall of Adam, so that 
its introduction into the world may legitimately be con- 
sidered as a consequence of his transgression.* And 

* It cannot haye escaped the notice of the intelligent reader of the 
Bible, that we nowhere find it recorded that our blessed Lord was ever 
sick. He was hungry, and thirsty, and weary ; he was grieved, and 
he wept, but, so far as we can discover, he never suffered from a day's 
illness. It is indeed said (Matt. viii. 17), that he *' took our infirmi- 
ties and bare our sicknesses;" and in Heb. ii. 17, that *'in aU things 
it behoved him* to be made like unto his brethren, that he might be a 
merciful and faithful high-priest;" but these passages can only be 
understood in the same sense in which it is said he was tempted and 
he bare the sins of his people. The temptation was presented to his 
mind, but it entered not, in any sense, into him. Like rain-drops on 
the plumage of a bird, it found no restingplace there, but passed away 
as it came, leaving no impression on the unruffled surface. It was not 
in his nature that it could find an entrance. And, in like manner, 
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lastly, the Sacred Scriptures most undoubtedly seem to 
put this interpretation upon several instances of its oc- 
currence recorded in the pages of inspiration. Thus 
the Philistines were smitten with emerods because of 

the burden of our sins, though laid upon him, as the high-priest laid 
the iniquities of the children of Israel upon the head of the scape- 
goat, could not penetrate his breast and pollute it. He was innocent 
and spotless, though treated as guilty. And just in the same way, it 
was impossible for disease to fasten on a body that was wholly free 
from sin. Hence it was that he touched the leper who worshipped 
him, and laid his hands upon Peter's wife's mother without risk of in- 
fection. This will appear more clearly when we add that it does not 
seem that even our Lord's death was a natural event. The same 
body that was proof against the inroads of illness was incapable of 
dissolution. In the first place, he died in a shorter period than he 
would have done had the extinction of his human life been the effects 
of mortal agony. This we know, both from the circumstance that the 
two malefactors survived him, and from the precautions adopted by 
the Jews to hasten this event — precautions rendered necessary by the 
common course of such executions. In the second place, his death 
did not arise from exhaustion, though we know from Psa. xxii. 14-17. 
that he was greatly emaciated from his previous sufferings ; for it is 
expressly declared, that immediately before his death he cried with u 
loud voice (Matt, xxvii. 50), which could not have been the case had 
it resulted from such a state ; and in the third place, it is said in Luke 
xxiii. 46, that after he had so cried out, '* he dismissed his spirit," (See 
original), thus confirming most distinctly what he said in another place, 
that he laid down his life of himself, and that no man had power to take 
it away from him. What an idea does this give us of the love and 
condescension of that Saviour, whose very death was a miracle, not in 
the sense in which most men, perhaps, are apt to regard it, namely, 
as a suspension of the laws of nature, in the Creator suffering himself 
to be taken and crucified of his creatures, while he, the infinite su- 
preme, made no resistance nor complaint ; but a miracle in the sense 
that, in addition to the former, there was added what was absolutely 
necessary to give it fall effect — the voluntary effort on his part to 
overcome the physical impossibility of a holy nature to be subject t(' 
dissolution. 
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their treatment of the ark, (1 Sam. v. 6). Azariah and 
Gehazi were smitten with leprosy, the former for pro- 
fanity (2 Kings XV. 6), and the latter for covetousness 
and falsehood (2 Kings v. 27) ; and Herod, in New Tes- 
tament times, was smitten for blasphemy (Acts xiL 23), 
so that he was eaten up of worms and died 

Before considering these arguments at length, it will 
be necessary to caU attention to the strict meaning of 
the idea conveyed by the word punishment In ordi- 
nary language it is confounded with correction or chas- 
tisement. Yet the idea represented by it is perfectly 
distinct from that conveyed by either of the latter terma 
Punishment refers exclusively to the past conduct of the 
criminal— correction principally, though of course not 
exclusively, to his behaviour afterwarda Punishment 
is a kind of revenge for oflfences already committed — 
correction a kind of disciple to guard against their com- 
mission in future. Punishment is directed against the 
individual who commits the act — correction rather 
against the act committed. Punishment includes the 
idea of displeasure on the part of him who inflicts it 
towards the person who is punished — correction, on the 
contrary, that of the most tender regard for the welfare 
of the person corrected. The design of the one institu- 
tion is solely to benefit society by deterring others 
from following the evil example set by the offender ; 
that of the other includes in addition the benefit of the 
offender himself, that he maybe a better subject for the 
time to come. Perhaps it may be thought that the dis- 
tinction here contended for is more speculative than 
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real, inasmuch as it may be said that such a thing as 
punishment, in the abstract sense of the term, does not 
any where really exist, because even the worst nations 
upon earth in their sentences of condemnation must 
still, whether they profess to do so or not, have some 
intention of making an impression upon the minds of 
their victims, so as to bring them into a better moral 
state than they had before — ^namely, a state of obedi- 
ence to the authority which they had previously disre- 
garded. But not to speak of capital punishments, 
which from their very nature exclude the idea of refor- 
mation as a part of the idea included in the infliction, 
we have only to direct our attention to the condition of 
the lost in the regions of eternal misery, to be satisfied 
of the propriety of the distinction in question. What 
makes the distinction of importance in connection with 
the subject before us is, that it is this peculiar form of 
the idea of punishment that is cherished by those persons 
who are accustomed to regard the visitation of severe 
illness as a divine infliction on account of sin. Now, in 
opposition to this sentiment, it may be enough to state 
simply, that it is our conviction that God never sends 
sickness as a punishment, though he frequently uses it 
as a correction. 

Let us now return to consider the arguments already 
adduced in support of the common view of the dispen- 
sation. As to the first, it is sufficient to observe that 
no inference can be drawn as to the nature of the afflic- 
tion from the resemblance spoken of, because the same 
features equally attend both kinds of discipline. There 
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could be no chastisement, as there could be no punish- 
ment, without suffering, without the privation of per- 
sonal liberty, and without the administration of some- 
thing or another attended with pain. The second argu- 
ment rests upon the fact that certain diseases, such as 
delirium tremens and others which need not be parti- 
cularly specified, are admittedly the result of the indi- 
vidual's misconduct who is attacked by them. But 
does this fact necessarily prove that they ought to be 
regarded as punishments, in the proper sense of the term, 
for the misconduct which has occasioned them ? Upon 
what is it that this idea rests ? Is it not upon the con- 
sciousness of guilt on the one hand, and on the admitted 
connection of the two events on the other ? But may 
not the same thing occur where the design of the visi- 
tation is corrective as well ? It is perfectly evident that 
there can be no correction without some reference to the 
previous conduct of the individual. He must have done 
something that is wrong to have brought upon himself 
the necessity for correction, and he must be made ac- 
quainted in some way or another with the wrongfulness 
of the action he has committed, otherwise the adminis- 
tration of the discipline is both useless and crueL To 
allow him to remain ignorant of the evil he has done, 
would be only to permit him to faU into it again. 
Without instruction there can be no warning. How^ 
supposing illness to be sent for any such purpose as is 
here imagined, is this instruction to be communicated 
except by establishing an obvious and intelligible lint 
between the evil to be shunned and the disease to wfaidi 
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it leads ? The connection is evidently as necessary in 
the case of mere correction as of actual punishment. 
Then as to the other element on which this persuasion 
rests, namely, the consciousness that the act which was 
the producing cause of the visitation was an improper 
one, it is quite clear that it also is just as necessary in 
the one case as in the other. In a rightly administered 
government no form or degree of punishment can be in- 
flicted except for a crime. The criminal may or may 
not be conscious at the time of the nature of the act he 
is committing, but neither his ignorance on the one 
hand, nor his consciousness of guilt on the other, can 
alter the nature of the sentence pronounced against the 
ofifence, so as to make that penal which would other- 
wise be reformatory or vice versa. The nature of the 
sentence can only be determined by its own special pro- 
visions, coupled with the intentions of the judge who 
tries the case, whenever it is possible to ascertain what 
those intentions are by any observations to which he 
may have given expression at the time. Upon the 
same principle, when men are suflfering from any illness 
which they may be conscious that they have brought 
upon themselves by their own misconduct, we are to be 
guided in forming an estimate as to the precise kind of 
punishment or chastisement it really is, if we would 
form a correct opinion upon the subject, not by the 
patient's own feelings or impressions, which through mor- 
bid sensibility may be greatly distorted, but by the 
general testimony which the illness itself, with all its 
attendant circumstances, is calculated to afford, and it is 
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the principal object of this essay to shew that there are 
special reasons, arising from the well-established pheno- 
mena of disease, to regard it in the more.feiYOiurable 
aspect of chastisement 

The third argument is, that as disease did not occur 
in the world until after the &11 of Adam, it ought to be 
viewed as one of the penal consequences of his trans- 
gression. This opinion is supported by «ie oonsidera. 
tion that, in every place exempt from sin, disease is 
absent There was none in paradise before the till : 
there will be none in heaven among the redeemed, 
(Rev. xxL 4 ; Isa. xxxiii. 24). Its occurrence then upon 
earth can only be viewed as the result of the peculiar 
condition in which man is here placed. All this is cer- 
tainly true ; but the question to be determined is this, 
is it true, in the higher sense of an abstract punish- 
ment, or in the subordinate one of a mere correction? 
Now, it is important to notice that, if there were any 
via consequeTvticB in the argument as thus put forward, 
it would follow, as a matter of course, that wherever sin 
could be discovered, disease would prevail likewise. 
But this is not the casa In the dark dungeons of 
despair, there will be abundance of sin ; but we have 
no warrant for inferring that there will be any sickness 
there. It is impossible for unrenewed spirits to exist 
without committing evil : their prolonged existence will 
be only one continued act of rebellion against Qod and of 
malignant hatred to each other. Now, if it be correct 
to regard sickness as a punishment, where would be the 
consistency of excluding it from that place which is, of 
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all others, most emphatically set apart for that purpose 
—where the umnitigated wrath of God is'poured forth 
in all its intensity upon the miserable inmates ? Would 
it not be a strange inconsistency to subject such beings 
to punishments of inconceivable severity, and yet to 
spare them others that are comparatively- trifling ? But 
if, on the contrary, we suppose that disease is intended 
for correction, there will at once be apparent good and 
sufficient reasons for the exemption. Within the walls 
of that prison-house there will be no improvement In 
large and legible characters there will be written over 
the portals, " He that is filthy, let him be filthy still/' 
Where would be the propriety of using the rod of cor- 
rection, when there shall be no hope of amendment ? 
It is only in the present life that man is placed in a 
state of probation, so as to be capable of undergoing 
disciplina Are we not warranted then in concluding 
that what is so admirably fitted for this purpose, and 
which is to be found only when such a purpose is 
capable of being effected, is really designed for the 
accomplishment of that very purpose for which it is so 
well adapted ? 

In the fourth place, as to those cases mentioned in 
the Bible where the infliction of disease was a mira- 
culous event, as the immediate consequence of some 
specified offence, there is nothing in the history of the 
great majority of them, to lead us to infer that the 
judgment was sent as a punishment and not as a cor- 
rection. It is true that as regards the Philistines, we 
have no valid reason for supposing they derived any ad- 
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vantage from it, but the reverse : their wicked character, 
and the circumstances of their being one of the nations 
devoted to destruction, would lead us to suppose they 
were not objects, in any sense, of the divine mercy. 
But it is important to observe, in respect to them, as 
well as to all imgodly persons in general, that the dis- 
pensations of providence produce an opposite effect to 
what is their natural tendency. Just as in morbid con- 
ditions of the stomach, the food which is taken does not 
imdergo the changes belonging to healthy digestion, 
but is altered so as to become the source of irritation 
and injury to the patient himself ; the evil arising not 
from anything in the food used, but in the state of the 
organ acting upon it. In all these cases, the point for 
consideration is not the effect actually produced, but 
the effect that the appointment was fitted to produce, 
judging solely from the nature of its constitution. In 
the instances of Azariah and Gehazi, it would be un- 
warrantable to assume that the affliction was followed 
by no beneficial effect; Azariah's previous character, 
and Gehazi's position as the prophet's servant, as well 
as the allusion to his conduct in a subsequent period of 
the history, giving us ground for believing that in both 
instances their illness may have been attended with the 
happiest consequences. The case of Herod is of quite 
a different stamp— his death following so rapidly upon 
his blasphemy removes it entirely from the class we are 
speaking of — diseases protracted in duration and of 
imusual severity — ^and places it rather among those 
judgments which, from their suddenness and severity, 
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can only be regarded as a tremendous manifestation of 
the displeasure of heaven against crimes of surpassing 
impiety. 

Even if it were to be admitted that disease, when 
sent to the wicked, is intended as a punishment, it will 
by no means follow that it must be regarded in this 
light when sent to the real Christian, because many 
passages of the Bible can be adduced which oppose this 
idea in the plainest terms. For example, the reply of 
the Redeemer to the question which the disciples asked, 
and which has been already referred to, is sufficient to 
set this matter at rest, when he said, " Neither hath 
this man sinned, nor his parents, but that the works of 
God might be made manifest in him,'* (John ix. 3). 
Again, when speaking of the sickness of Lazarus, he 
said, " This sickness is not unto death, but for the glory 
of God,''' (John xL 4). The case of Abijah, the son of 
Jeroboam, is another proof: he was attacked, though 
very young, with a fatal illness, and yet we are informed 
that the indisposition was sent for this simple reason, 
that he was the only member of his fiunily in whom 
there was found some good thing to the Lord God of 
Israel, 1 Kings xiv. 1 3. And the whole history of Job 
establishes beyond a doubt that he was not afflicted for 
somie enormous but hidden crime, as his mistaken 
friends uncharitably supposed, but that he was left by 
the direct permission of God himself in the hands of 
the great adversary, the more effectually to manifest his 
patience, meekness, and integrity, and thereby to glorify 
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him who had so abundantly furnished him wil^ l^ose 
graces. 

These instances are most important and instructive. 
They teach us that in the case of the Lord's children, 
sickness is often sent under circumstances which do not 
warrant the idea that the dispensation partakes of the 
nature even of chastisement It is not caused in any 
measure by their misconduct It is entirely the result 
of God's gracious purposes of further blessing towards 
them. Having implanted in their souls the blessed 
fruits of the Holy Spirit in all Christian graces and vir- 
tues, it is necessary for his glory and for their benefit, 
that these should be exercised, strengthened, and in- 
creased. It is the ftimace of affliction alone that can 
effectually develop these results, and we may rest as- 
sured that when He selects bodily suffering as the form 
of affliction best adapted for any particular individual, 
He has wise reasons for the preference, though they may 
escape our shortsighted observation. 

But even to those persons whose character and con- 
duct plainly prove that they belong to a different class, 
strange as the assertion may appear, these visitatious 
partake of the nature of discipline, and not of punidi- 
ment This is plainly proved by the expressions con- 
tained in several passages of the sacred writings : for 
example, " Ephraim is joined to his idols, let him alone" 
(Hos. iv. 17). "Why should ye be stricken any more, 
ye will revolt more and more " (Isa. L 5), which evi- 
dently shew that the piurpose for which judgments in 
general, and sickness of course among the number, are 
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sent, is to lead men from their sinful courses, and that 
when this result, owing to the hardened character of 
the offender, is no longer likely to be produced, they 
are naturally laid asida The argument of the prophets 
would be inconsistent and absurd on Uny other hypothe- 
sis. The ptjmishment of the sinner is reserved for the 
future state, when, without doubt, a just and holy God 
will not suffer him to escape ; but in the present life, 
little as he may deserve such treatment, he is only ex- 
periencing long-suffering and forbearance, and the very 
circumstances that he is apt to regard as proofs of the 
Lord's anger, when rightly viewed, will be considered as 
the most signal manifestations of his compassion and 
care. When the impenitent sinner hardens his heart 
against these warnings, and despises or neglects them, 
he is only adding to his condemnation, and augmenting 
that load of guilt which must ultimately crush him to 
destruction. Nor is it any answer to this view to say 
that the Bible represents God as being " angry with the 
wicked every day " (Psa, vii. 2). Undoubtedly He is so ; 
but the way in which He is pleased to exhibit his dis- 
pleasure is not in sending sickness upon sickness, and 
affliction after affliction, but in a manner the very re- 
verse — ^in permitting them to enjoy health and pros- 
perity. Infatuated by these. He leaves them to their 
own devices, and their destruction is the certain conse- 
quence. The 73d Psalm plainly establishes this. The 
psalmist's mind had been sorely tried by comparing the 
number and severity of the afflictions he endured with 
the prosperous condition of many wicked men around 
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him. His first impression was to question the right- 
eousness of God's dealings with his people, and to mur- 
mur against his maker. Subsequently, however, he was 
enabled to take a more comprehensive view of the sub- 
ject when he saw clearly the danger in which wicked 
men are placed by the very prosperity they enjoy, from 
which danger he was happily preserved by the afflic- 
tions which at first gave him such imeasiness. 

This leads us to point out several other most import- 
ant purposes served by disease in reference to the per- 
sonal history of individuals, altogether diflferent firom 
everything which can be considered as partaking of the 
nature of chastisement. 

In the first place, it may be intended to act as an ef- 
fectual safeguard against many dangers to which the 
suflferer would be otherwise exposed. If anything in 
this world is preferable to folly or sin, how wise and 
how gracious is the dispensation that is the means of 
preserving us from them. Some persons, we can well 
conceive, either from natural temperament, or from the 
peculiar circumstances in which they happen to be 
placed, may be more exposed to temptation than others, 
or less able to resist it. A sickly frame incapacitating 
the individual from much bodily exertion, may be the 
very means of protecting him from danger. It is the 
drag-chain on the wheel, restrainitng the rapidity of its 
motion, and enabling the coach to descend safely when 
it would otherwise run the risk of being overturned. If 
the roughness of the movement be impleasant, it is well 
to know that to it we are indebted for our safety. 
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In the second place, it may be designed to glorify 
God by affording the patient an opportunity of mani- 
festing patience, submission, resignation, and those other 
Christian graces which a state of suffering is so well 
calculated to prove and to develop. It is only under 
circumstances of this kind that the existence, the genu- 
ineness, and strength of such graces can be proved to 
the world. Is it not an object sufficiently important in 
itself to let it be known how completely God is able to 
sustain his children in peace and in patience, when suf- 
fering affliction, to accoimt for his sometimes thinking 
it right to place them in such a position ? The Chris- 
tian graces have been compared to herbs in a garden : 
some of which load the air with their perfume as they 
grow, while others require to be plucked and crushed 
before their natural fragrance is exhaled. If God has 
so far favoured any child of Adam as to supply him with 
an unusual measure of those graces which are suited to 
a life of suffering, why should he be dissatisfied at being 
afforded an opportunity of displaying their sweetness 
and power, and thereby glorifying him from whom they 
have been received ? 

In the third place, it may be intended as the special 
means of bringing the person thus afflicted under the 
hearing of the truth, and in this way prove the imme- 
diate cause of his salvation. Many cases occur daily to 
illustrate this position. May we not regard Naaman's 
leprosy or Nebuchadnezzar's madness as instances in 
point ? Both of them were ignorant heathens placed in 
the most unfavourable position for hearing anything 
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about real religion, or attending to it, if the contact which 
they enjoyed with the people of Israel ever led them to 
hear anything on the subject. But no one can read their 
history without being convinced that they were both 
led ultimately to obtain tolerably clear views of the su- 
premacy and power of the living and true God, and that 
the diseases with which they were afficted played a 
most important part in bringing this about. Will it 
not be a most marvellous thing if it shall be discovered 
at the last day, that these two men, as unlikely as any 
whose names are recorded in the pages of inspiration, 
shall have been thus brought to understand the great 
scheme of salvation revealed to their vanquished enemies, 
and to enjoy its everlasting benefit. 

In the fourth place, the purpose for which disease is 
sent may be only to deepen more efifectually the be- 
lievers spirituality. The more afficted members of the 
family of faith are usually the most advanced in every 
kind of Christian experience. The coldness of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere only makes them spread their roots 
more widely, and sink them more deeply, into that spi- 
ritual soil from which they draw their vitality and en- 
joyment. The loftiest cedars grow on the heights of 
Lebanon where the snow lies thickest, and the frost is 
most intense. And as the children of Israel were en- 
camped for three days on the banks of the Jordan before 
the final order was given them to enter into the land of 
promise, so a protracted indisposition is constantly sent 
to the children of men before death approaches, to lead 
them to fix their attention more uninterruptedly on the 
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eternal realities of that unseen world to which they are 
so soon to be introduced 

This idea may be further illustrated by a reference to 
what is a matter of everyday occurrence in the world 
around. When a judicious parent perceives in any of 
his children a peculiar aptness for any particular accom- 
plishment, — ^music, drawing, mechanics,— or any parti- 
cular study, he naturally bestows greater pains upon 
that child than upon the other members of his family, 
so as to develop to the utmost the talent that he pos- 
sesses. Though the facility he enjoys enables him to 
attain to average success with greater ease than the in- 
ferior abilities of his brothers and sisters will permit 
them to do, the fortunate possessor of the quality in 
question is doomed to work harder and to practise greater 
self-denial than the rest. He has to rise earlier, and to 
sit up later simply for this reason, that more is expected 
at his hands. In due time he will reap the reward of 
his labour, but while the preparatory process is going 
forward, he often has to sigh over seasons of trial arid 
sorrow which he would gladly forego, and the necessity 
for which he is at the time, perhaps, incapable of esti- 
mating aright So it may be with many a sufferer 
from sickness : the aflBdctions with which they are tried 
are but the schooling which is to develop and bring to 
perfection the gifts and graces implanted in their breasts, 
and which, being capable of a high degree of cultiva- 
tion, are eminently worthy of all the care that a divine 
preceptor can bestow upon them. 

This brings us to observe that another purpose for 

K 
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which disease is sent, may be the benefit not of the in- 
<lividual himself so much as of some other person with 
whom that individual is associated. Many a man, whose 
heart is proof a^nst impressions arising from illness 
in his own person, is sensibly affected by witnessing it 
in another whom he tenderly loves. The sickness or 
death of a child may do that for a parent which nothing 
else, humanly speaking, could accomplish. It may 
blast his hopes of earthly happiness, and so prepare him 
for listening with attention to what he would otherwise 
have disregarded. It may bring him into contact with 
men of religious character, whose conversation and in- 
fluence may be of the greatest use to him. The secre- 
tary of one of our religious societies was travelling in 
Manchester when he met with an accident which broke 
his thigh. Two medical men were summoned to his 
aid ; both of them entertaining very erroneous views on 
the subject of religion, through the blessing of God, the 
illness of the gentleman in question was followed by the 
conversion of one and the serious impression of the 
other. Take another instance. Who has not read with 
profit and delight the hymns and other writings of the 
gentle Cowper ? Yet it is not too much to say, that the 
church and the world would have been deprived of this 
advantage but for that sad illness, which proved such 
a trial to himself and to his friends. It was the feeling 
that this dark cloud, coupled with his natural delicacy 
of temperament, unfitted him for a more active life, 
that first led him to seek for retirement in the secluded 
village of Olney, — ^this circumstance again brought him 
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into coiuaection with John Newton, and he, with the 
view of providing light and suitable occupation for his 
amiable firiend, proposed the plan of a joint-publication, 
the result of which we have in the volume that bears 
their name. How many other valuable works, could 
we but trace their origin, have emanated from the sick 
chamber, either in the original conception of the design, 
or in their steady progress to completion ? 

And, in the last place, sickness may be intended to 
serve another useful purpose in teaching us humiUty 
and submission to the divine sovereignty, when the 
strictest scrutiny foils to discover the precise object for 
which it has been sent We may be so shut up in our 
inquiries as to be quite unable to see any reason what- 
ever for which it can have been sent. Our duty then 
is plain. It is not to question the wisdom, or goodness, 
or kindness of God, but rather to put impUcit confidence 
in his guidance, even though we cannot see where He is 
leading us, or what object He has in view in thus acting. 
If we could always unravel his plans, and satisfy our- 
selves of their excellence, there would be no room for 
the exercise of faith. Our Lord, on one occasion, said, 
for the very purpose of teaching us this lesson, " What 
I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know here- 
after,'' as much as to say, that he never pursues any 
course of dealing with his children, that he is not pre- 
pared to justify by wise and sufficient reasons, though he 
may not feel it right or necessary to explain them at 
the time. Faith never shines so brightly as when it 
acts the part of a blind man following, without hesita- 
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tion, the leading of a friend, in whose care and judgment 
he can place reliance. Earthly parents do not always 
feel bound to explain to their children the motives of 
their conduct : were they to do so, the obedience that 
they have a right to expect from their ofifspring would 
rest, not upon parental authority, which is its proper 
foundation, but upon the opinion that the children 
happen to form of its propriety. It is easy to see that, 
however well this might act on certain occasions, in the 
end it could only lead to disputes and unpleasantness. 
Children, too, it must be recollected, are not always 
capable of judging aright, even of what concerns their 
own actions. And if this is true in reference to the man- 
agement of a human family, how much ngiore forcibly 
does it apply in the case of the great Father of all when 
directing the eternal destinies of his children ? 

Our attention has been principally directed, in the 
foregoing observations, to the statements of the Sacred 
Scriptures which bear upon this interesting subject; 
but a careful consideration of the facts contained in the 
following pages will, we are persuaded, necessarily lead 
the reader to the same conclusion. If it be true that 
merciful provisions exist in disease to diminish its dan- 
ger and to mitigate the severity of its action, we have, 
in this fact alone, sufficient evidence as to the precise 
purpose in the divine economy it is designed to serve. 
In every kind of pimishment, properly so called, we see 
the stem hand of justice inexorably exacting the full 
measure of the prescribed penalty, without the slightest 
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regard to the suflferings of the culprit or to any conse- 
quences which such strictness may occasion. In the 
administration of correction, on the contrary, we see 
justice tempered with mercy, listening to her gentle ac- 
cents, and acceding to every suggestion which is com- 
patible with the accomplishment of her proper office. 
While the majesty of the violated law is vindicated with 
becoming firmness, the utmost tenderness is exhibited 
to the unhappy victim, and no unnecessary severity is 
resorted to in carrying out the sentence to which he has 
been condemned. The great object which is kept 
steadily before it, and with which nothing is allowed to 
interfere, is the reformation of the criminal's character. 
All the improvements which have been introduced into 
prison discipline in modem times — ^for which we are 
indebted to the philanthropic labour* of Howard, Fry, 
Buxton, and others — ^proceed upon this assumption, that 
the great object, for which places of this kind are main- 
tained, is the correction and not the punishment of the 
inmates. In adopting this principle they are but tread- 
ing in the footsteps of the divine administration. 

Other arguments may be easily added firom disease. 
If sicknesa were a punishment, even in those cases where 
it admittedly follows from some improper conduct on 
the part of him who is attacked by it, it ought to follow 
tmiformly the commission of the ofifence on every occa- 
sion, which experience shews us is very far from being 
the case. Still further, the repetition of the ofifence on 
subsequent occasions, instead of being followed by aug- 
mented severity in the kind and degree of the resulting 
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illness, is often permitted to escape with impunity, the 
susceptibility to impressions diminishing with the fre- 
quency of the recurrence. On the theory of its being a 
chastisement, this is intelligible enough, but not so on 
that of its being a punishment. And, again, the illnesses 
which result from the most gross of these kinds of of- 
fences are not, generally speaking, the most intractable, 
the most dangerous, or the most painful that we meet 
with: Many illnesses, which cannot be referred to any 
special cause of an improper nature, greatly exceeding 
them in all these particulars. 

In conclusion, it cannot be aUowed to be any objec- 
tion to the sentiment here put forward, to say that if 
the gracious Author of nature formed such a design in 
the institution of sickness,* it seems strange that men 

* ** But that the preseot world does not actnallj become a state of 
moral discipline to many, even to the generality, t. 0. that they do not 
improve or grow better in it, cannot be urged as a proof that it was 
not intended for moral discipline by any who at all observe the ana- 
logy of nature. For of the ^numerous seeds of vegetables and bodies 
of animals which are adapted and put in the way to improve to such 
a state of natural maturity or perfection, we do not see, perhaps, that 
one in a million actually does. Far the greatest part of them decay 
before they are improved to it, and appear to be absolutely destroyed. 
Yet no one who does not deny all final causes will deny, that those 
seeds and bodies which do attain to that point of maturity and per- 
fection, ianswer the end for which they were really designed by nature ; 
and therefore that nature designed them for such perfection." — ^Butler*s 
Analogy, Part I. ch. v. 

'* The dispensations of Providence are not to be judged of by their 
perversions but by their genuine tendencies ; not by what they do ac- 
tually seem to effect, but by what they would effect if mankind did 
their part ; that part which is justly left and put upon them." — ^Ibid, 
Part II. chap. i. 
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are not more frequently benefited by attacks of illness 
than observation leads us to conclude they are. This id 
undoubtedly true, but tbe same thing holds good of every 
other afilictive diq)ensation. Even the Sacred Scrip- 
tures themadves, of which it is written on authority not 
toie disputed, "that they are able to make wise unto 
salvation through feith which is in Christ Jesus,'' may 
be read without profit unless there is a^ divine influence 
accompanying the exercisa It is one thing to say that 
the construction of a certain machine fits it for the ac- 
complishment of a particular purpose, it is quite another 
thing to take and apply it to that purpose so as to make 
it efficient and usefiiL The mechanism of a watch 
may be admirably fitted to keep time, but if it be not 
wound up and set agoing, the beautiful arrangement of 
wheels and springs will be all in vain. It will no more 
answer the purpose for which it was intended than any 
lump of matter of the same shape and material taken 
at random from the earth* If it even be wound up and 
set agoing,, but not properly regulated, every time it is 
consulted by the ignorant, it will only lead them astray. 
So in the case before us, we must have right views of 
the purpose for which sickness is sent if we would guard 
against being led into error, and we must take and ap- 
ply the institution, which is so admirably adapted for 
our benefit, to our own individual case, if we would re- 
ceive any profit from the visitation. The fault that 
sickness does not in general produce salutary impres- 
sions upon those who suffer from it, lies not in its un- 
suitableness to this end, but in its non-application on 
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the part of those who regard it as a casual occurrence, 
and in the perverted use those make of it who consider 
it a punishment and an expression of God's anger, be- 
cause of their guilt. 

. We have dwelt upon this subject at some length, 
because it is a matter of great importance to have right 
views in reference to it, and because we are persuaded, 
from personal observation, that the error in question 
prevails to a much greater extent than is generally sup- 
posed. Nor is it confined to persons ill-informed on 
other religious subjects. It exists among many of whom 
there is good reason for believing that they are Chris- 
tians indeed. So long as it continues there can be no 
real enjoyment in religion, and very little benefit firom 
affliction. The mind, instead of being drawn to the 
Lord in meek submission to his will, is occupied about 
itself in endeavouring to discover the secret cause of the 
trial, and, whether it succeed or fail, the result is equally 
unhappy. Disputing with God about the justness of 
his dealings is not the way to derive advantage from 
his dispensations. The spirit must be humbled in 
order to be sanctified. It may not be easy to discover 
the reasons for the Lord's conduct towards his people in 
every instance, but we may be assured of this, that there 
is not one drop of anger in the cup he gives them to 
drink, however bitter it may be to their taste ; and the 
conviction of his unchanging love may well sustain and 
cheer them under all the circumstances of sorrow and 
of trial they may be called upon to experience. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE EVIDENCE OF DESIGN AFFORDED BY THE EXIST- 
ENCE OF DISEASE IN GENERAL. 

One of the strongest arguments, adduced by writers 
upon natural theology in support of their views, consists 
in the mutual adaptation of each part of creation to 
those others, with which it is evidently associated. For 
example, the adaptation of the eye to the physical pro- 
perties of light ; of man's moral constitution to the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed ; of the structure of 
the lungs to the qualities of the atmosphere, &a This 
mutual adaptation being a clear and convincing proof 
that one at least of the things thus associated was origi- 
nally constructed with/ a special reference to the other, 
and that it must have been formed by a being intimately 
acquainted with all the minute particulars of the consti- 
tution of both, and with all the varied requirements that 
their intended connection would necessarily lead to. 
No higher evidence of wisdom, power, and contrivance 
can possibly be imagined. 

This argument is capable of being applied, with un- 
diminished force, to the subject immediately under con- 
sideration. We have, in the condition and character of 
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man, viewed, in connection with his future destiny, an 
obvious necessity for the intervention of some sufficient 
stimulus to direct his thoughts to his best and most im- 
portant interests. This necessity will be more fully es- 
tablished as we proceed. We have, on the other hand, 
in the circumstances of disease, an arrangement admira- 
bly adapted to meet that necessity. Who can hesitate 
to believe, in the face of that adaptation, and in view of 
the important purposes it serves, that the varied pheno- 
mena of disease must have been made expressly viih a 
view to meet the wants of man's moral natme I B^eject 
this idea, and the whole history of disease becomes an 
lamficymnfable sacnnaly — ^a reproach upon the entire 
government of God. Admit it, and all the difficulties 
connected with its occurrence immediately disappear. 
The good it produces more than counterbalances all the 
evil it occasions, and the object it accomplishes is every 
way worthy of its author, and of the regard he must be 
supposed to entertain for his dependent creatures. 

That some warning is necessary to remind man of his 
mortal condition, and of the obligation to prepare for a 
future state of existence, is obvious from universal obser- 
vation. How few, as we look round upon the world, 
appear to be adequately impressed with their frail and 
fleeting condition. How very few appear seriously to 
think of an event that must soon certainly be&Il them, 
upon which such momentous results as regards their 
everlasting happiness are infallibly suspended. Even 
of those who do occasionally suffer the subject to occupy 
their attention, how small a proportion seem to make 
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the necessary preparation for properly meeting the 
change that awaits them. Were a being of a different 
tsffA&r in the intelligent creation to contemplate the con- 
dition and conduct of the human race, would he not 
justly ce^ftdude that we were labouring under some un- 
accountable m&tuation thus to neglect our most import- 
ant concerns fot My object of mere passing interest ? 
It is impossible to dtiOQiy that this conduct is a kind of 
insanity occasioned by that terrible convulsion that un- 
hinged our whole moral being at the £Edl of Adam, dis- 
located our affections from their proper connection, and 
deranged the entire course of our intellectual opeaBtknL 
But besides the natural hostility to the subject of reli- 
gion that the Sacred Scriptures assure us exists in every 
unrenewed mind, there are two other circumstances which 
serve in some measure to explain, though they do not 
justify, this neglect of eternal things : these are the re- 
pulsiveness of death, as a subject of contemplation on 
the one hand ; and on the other, the tendency of pre- 
sent objects to engross the attention of the moment to 
the complete exclusion of everything else. As to the 
first of these, many circumstances combine to render 
death an unwelcome theme. The gloominess of the 
grave, with its dark and dismal silence : the oppressive 
feeling of loneliness which it necessarily produces : the 
revolting process of decomposition by which the mate- 
rials of the body are resolved into their original ele- 
ments : the forced surrender of oiur most valued posses- 
sions and pursuits : the intolerable thought of parting 
from the tenderest objects of affection : the impenetra^ 
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ble mystery that shrouds the invisible future : the vague 
conception of spiritual beings existing in a separate state 
with their undiscovered relations to each other : the 
consciousness of guilt that dwells within every bosom 
imtil it has been efifectually taken away in the only 
mode revealed fc^ that purpose, and that spreads its 
vampire wings over every unoccupied moment of our 
thoughts, these, and similar reflections, rising up on 
every occasion when the subject is brought before the 
mind, fill us with an instinctive dread of its approach, 
and impel us without waiting to give it time for con- 
sideration, to banish it as £Eir as possible from our 
thoughts. 

Then as to the other cause that we have mentioned, 
as serving in some measure to account for this prevail- 
ing neglect of eternal things, we have to observe, that 
it appears to be only an abuse of a perfectly legiti- 
mate principle, wisely implanted in our constitution 
for the best of purposes. The principle is this — ^that 
whatever subject happens to be actually present to the 
mind, possesses for the time an absorbing interest over 
everything else : in other words, there is a tendency to 
pay attention to things in a ratio proportioned, not to 
their importance, but to their nearness. Many things 
extremely important in themselves, owing to particular 
circumstances, may not possess that paramount claim 
to immediate attention that other thbigs of intrinsi- 
cally minor consequence have. To neglect the latter, in 
attempting to perform the former, would be extremely 
improper. It is evident that to a being of limited 
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capacity and of uncertain life, such as man is, present 
duty, whatever that may be, is the great object to be 
attended to ; and the only question requiring serious 
consideration is to determine at each moment of exist- 
ence what the particular duty is that calls for immediate 
attention. The utility of such a principle must be ob- 
vious. If man had nothing to guide him in the selec- 
tion of the various duties he undertakes, his ^diole life 
would be a chaos of confusion. His restricted powers 
prevent his doing more than one thing well at a time, 
and the attempt to grasp several at once would only 
end in disappointment. How, in the absence of some 
such principle, would he be able to decide between the 
contending claims of several important duties, present- 
ing themselves to his notice together ? He would evi- 
dently be constantly in danger of doing each thing at 
the wrong time : attending, in the first instance, to 
something which, owing to some unforeseen casualty, he 
may never really require ; and neglecting something else 
which, the very next moment, he may be in the greatest 
want o£ The greatest men of every age have been uni- 
formly distinguished for two characteristic traits closely 
connected with this principle — ^namely, methodical ar- 
rangement and abstraction of thought. When they 
take a matter up, they devote to it their individual 
attention. Whereas men of considerable abilities, who 
have yet been deficient in these qualities, who indulge 
in a rambling and loose manner of study, who meditate 
upon possible but remote contingencies, and who spend 
their time in preparing for a distant uncertainty, instead 
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of directing all their energies to the present emergency 
seldom succeed in attaining eminence in anything. 
Necessary as this principle is .for the suitable perform- 
ance of the ordinary duties of this life, it becomes still 
more so in reference to the concerns of the unseen 
world. But for this it is not unreasonable to suppose, 
that the thoughts of a large proportion of men would 
be wholly engrossed with the latter subject to the entire 
exclusion of everything connected with the present life. 
We know that this effect has been actually produced in 
m$aiy instances. The various ascetics, who have retired 
into seclusion, have been influenced in doing so by this 
impression : the paramount importance in their eyes of 
the concerns of the soul, weighing down every other 
consideration, has led them to devote themselves to ab- 
stract contemplation to the complete neglect of the 
active duties of society. It is needless to remark that 
such a course of conduct, however well it may answer 
for a short and limited period, must defeat itself when 
prolonged for any length of time, for this obvious rea- 
son, that it does not rest upon conformity with the 
constitution of our nature. In this, as in the opposite 
extreme, there is a fault ; the true interests of man re- 
quiring a proper balance to be struck between the anta- 
gonistic principles, so that neither the duties of the 
present hour, nor the concerns of eternity, shall, be 
neglected in the adjustment. 

In reference to the nature of those engagements that 
generally absorb the attention, mankind may be divided 
into two great classes — ^the men of business and the 
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men of pleasure. The former, either from choice or 
necessity, select an active and engrossing occupation? 
which taxes their energies to the utmost, and involves 
them in the cares and anxieties of the world. The 
latter usually occupy an independent position, and are 
raised above the necessity of personal exertion for the 
means of support, hence they give themselves up imre- 
servedly to the gratification of their peculiar tastes or 
pleasures. Different as the life of these classes of men 
naturally is, different as is the effect upon society, the 
result, so far as regards the subject imder consideration, 
is nearly identical. Both are drawn into a vortex 
which drowns reflection in the multitude of present en- 
gagements. It is not so much that they have not time 
at their disposal to devote to serious reflection, as 
that they have really no taste for such a subject. It 
may fairly be questioned whether any man who enjoys 
personal liberty, whatever his position in life may be, is 
so circumstanced as to be unable to find leisure to pro- 
secute any particular pursuit that really interests him. 
This is abundantly proved by the numerous instances 
of men who have raised themselves to scientific and 
literary distinction in opposition to the greatest diffi- 
culties in their way, arising from want both of proper 
education in early life, and of the usual helps that are ac- 
cessible to other men, and from being obliged to follow 
some laborious and ill paid occupation to support them- 
selves at the very time when they are prosecuting their 
studies for some ulterior object. When want of time 
for any purpose is pleaded as an excuse for not effecting 
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it, it generally means nothing more than this, that the 
matter does not appear to the individual of such import- 
ance as to recompense him for the sacrifice of time and 
convenience it would occasion. The true way in which 
the engagements of business on the one hand, and the 
fascinations of pleasure on the other, operate in exclud- 
ing serious thoughts from the mind, is by increasing 
the distaste that exists naturally to the subject Con- 
stant mental occupation of any kind creates a habit that 
is prejudicial to other pursuits. That very habit is pro- 
ductive of a certain amount of pleasure in the indul- 
gence that is increased the longer it is continued. Now 
if what we have been saying is really the case, — ^if there 
be an innate disinclination on the part of every mian 
to prepare for death, and if the ordinary events of life 
are calculated rather to increase than to diminish that 
repugnance, is it not clear that anything which has the 
efifect of rousing us from our lethargy, and of breaking 
the fatal spell under which we are bound, must be 
highly beneficial, even though it be productive of some 
temporary inconvenience and suffering? And is not 
the wisdom of this arrangement still more apparent if 
it accomplish this important object without materially 
interfering with the ordinary current of human events, 
or the prosecution of those enterprises which constitute 
the natural business of the great bulk of mankind f If 
disease, with all its drawbacks, have an evident ten- 
dency to accomplish these objects, ought it not to be 
hailed as an inestimable boon to the human race ? 
One of the modes in which it is calculated to be of 
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use, is by rendering the tenure of life uncertain. Can 
anything be better fitted to impress the mind with the 
necessity of making timely preparation for the approach 
of death than the conviction of the utter impossibility 
of forming any conception beforehand of how long we 
shall have to live, or what shall be the precise agency 
employed in our removal ? There can be no question 
that God could, if he had thought fit, have provided for 
the removal of men from the present state of existence 
without the intervention of sickness at all. In certain 
cases even now, this actually takes place, and it only 
requires the ei^tension of the same provision in one or 
other of its phases to accomplish the same result in all 
instances. We find some men killed by fatal accidents 
when in the full enjoyment of perfect health. We find 
others living to a green old age in the perfect possession 
of their feculties, till the thread of life is gently broken 
with scarcely a day's illness. But both these forms of 
death are rare. Death by disease is the law of nature ; 
death apart from disease is the rare exception. The 
question deserves to be considered, what would be the 
effect upon society were the law altered or reversed ? 
Would the change be beneficial ? How would it answer 
for men to be left to spin out a longer or shorter period, 
according to the native vigour of their constitution, in 
the enjoyment of an interrupted health, till the main- 
spring of vital action had lost its power, and the cxxri- 
ous mechanism within us had become worn out "by use ? 
Would it not rather encourage and perpetuate that 
neglect of eternal things that is now so common ? Would 

L 
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it not in a measure justify a deliberate postponement of 
the great concern, till the lengthening shadows of an 
autumnal day had warned us of the near approach of 
winter ? and even if it should then at last be attended 
to, is it probable that the subject would be more safely^ 
handled, in the dim twilight of declining age, than in the 
broad sunshine of vigorous maturity? There is too 
much reason to fear that the habit of procrastination 
which is at present so much to be deplored, would be 
then greatly increased. The certainty of the continu- 
ance of health, and of the slow approach of death, could 
only operate in one way, namely, in blunting our sensi- 
bility to the impression of spiritual things, as often as 
they are brought under consideration, and when once a 
habit of this kind is general, it goes on increasing with 
each occasion of its exercise, till in the end the most 
severe and violent impressions have lost all power of ex- 
citing attention.* Just as in sleep, noises, which at first 
completely interfere with a person's rest, in a very short 
time become so habitual as to be no longer perceived. 

Nor would the occasional occurrence of violent death 
firom accidental causes, tend in any material degree to 
disturb that result. We know that at present the com- 
parative rarity of such events operates efifectually to 
prevent their exercising much influence on the mind ; 
and even were their number to be considerably in- 
creased, they would still be destitute of many circum- 
stances usually attendant upon illness, that are peculiarly 

* " From oiir very faculty of habits, passive impressions by beiDg 
repeated, grow weaker." — Bp. Buttery i. 6. 
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fitted to make a salutary impression upon the specta- 
tors. Were men to be generally removed from the 
world by a sudden stroke, in the midst of health, and 
youth, and activity, without warning and without time 
for preparation, it is to be feared that the consequences 
would be most deplorable. Men's minds would either 
become completely callous in consequence of thfe frequent 
repetition of such calamities, or they woiild be occupied 
by a constant and ill-defined dread of impending 
danger^ which, while it would destroy the aptitude for 
business and the zest of pleasure, would not produce 
that subdued and salutary tone of mind that is so salu- 
tary in itself, and is such a constant result of the ordi- 
nary attacks of prolonged indisposition. 

How different from this is sickness ! How admirably 
is it fitted for the particular purposes it is intended to 
effect ! Though it does occasionally accomplish the 
work of destruction in a moment, as in apoplexy, and 
certain forms of hoemorrhage, yet how rare, compara- 
tively speaking, is the occurrence ! usually it heralds its 
approach by some note of warning, and the citadel of 
life is seldom taken until the close of a protracted 
siege ; so that the inhabitants enjoy the full confidence 
of security, until the enemy has formed his lines of in- 
vestment. And yet, while it thus effectually guards 
against the formation of a settled gloom arising from an 
oppressive sense of insecurity continually impending, it 
answers the other equally necessary purpose of prevent- 
ing the growth of insecurity, that would be produced by 
the universal enjoyment of protracted old age. It does 
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not always wait till the leaves that have played in the 
summer breeze have turned yellow, to shake them to 
the ground. It spares no age, no sex, no condition. 
All are equally exposed to its devastating influence — all 
are equally obnoxious to its remorseless stroke. It is 
this that makes every Ameral that passes along the 
streets a solemn warning to the survivors. They may 
know nothing of the name or history of him who is thus 
carried in solemn sUence to his last restingplace. They 
may perhaps care to know nothing of these things as 
they hurry to their ordinary avocations, yet it speaks 
in impressive tones to them notwithstanding. They 
cannot look upon the dark emblems of the mournful 
procession without being sensibly reminded of the 
uncertainty of life, and without having the question 
invobmtarily suggested to their minds, who knows 
how soon I too may be carried to the house appointed 
for all living? Were death an event limited to the 
old and grey-headed, all this salutary impression would 
be done away. The young and thoughtless might 
then look on in unconcern, secure in the consciousness 
of having a long life to spend before the dread dis- 
turber of their enjoyment would approach. Nor is 
it merely by rendering the duration of life uncertain, 
that disease operates thus beneficially in awakening 
attention to eternal things. No, it tends, in a remark- 
able manner, at the same time, to deepen the solem- 
nity of the event, and to touch the feelings of the sur- 
viving friends. An unexpected casualty may terrify 
by its suddenness ; it may create a blank in the social 
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circle, which may take a long time to fill up : it may 
bring distress upon the immediate relatives by depriv- 
ing them of their means of suppqrt, yet from the very 
rapidity of the stroke, it must always ^ant much of 
that impressiveness which it is so desirable to secure. 
Disease, on the contrary, as we have said, seldom ac 
complishes its task without some interval of warning, 
and in this it speaks, not only to the individual con- 
cerned, but to the whole circle of his acquaintances. 
Can anything be conceived better adapted to make a 
serious impression upon the spectators than the know- 
ledge that an intimate friend is lying in the presence- 
chamber of the king of terrors ? When a fatal disease 
enters a family, death ceases to be an abstract specula- 
tion seen at a distance, and but little regarded. It 
comes home forcibly to every member of the household. 
How much is there in the sufferings of the patient to 
remind an intelligent spectator of his own frailty. How 
much in the expressions and temper of the sick man to 
awaken serious self-examination. And then the length 
of time that the sick man is kept lying on the bed of 
death, though, it may, in some measure, familiarise the 
the mind with the solemn scene, is certainly calculated 
to prevent its being easily forgotten. Still further, 
look at the impression there is thus made upon society 
at large. Not only the immediate connections of the 
individual are made to feel that death has been among 
them, but even casual strangers have the same truth, in 
a minor degree, forced upon their attention. Every 
death that takes place in the active period of life, creates 
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a gap in the circle of society, of greater or less extent, in 
proportion to the position the individual occupied in 
public attention. Just as the gigantic elm, when pros- 
trated by the winter hurricane, has the earth torn up 
by its wide-spreading roots ; so society is convulsed by 
the removal of every man of position and of active use- 
fulness. How many chains are broken by the severance 
of a single link ! How many plans disarranged ! How 
many helpless dependents thrown upon the world ! New 
occupants, it is true, speedily fill the vacant places, but 
the change is generally striking and lasting. Every 
one for the time feels that the grim tyrant has be^i at 
work. In this aspect, the force of the impression derives 
much of its strength from the age at which men gene- 
rally die. Were it to occur in advanced life only, how 
little would the event afifect the survivors. Very old 
men usually retire from the active duties of life long 
before this event reaches them. They are buried in the 
bosom of their families, and cease to excite any interest 
among the public. They are nearly, if not altogether, 
forgotten and unheeded. Even to their own immediate 
relatives, their removal is rather a release than a cala- 
mity. Pressed down by the weight of years, they are 
a burden to themselves and to every one around them. 
Like a shock of com ftiUy ripe, whose attachments have 
been all dried up and withered, they fall gently to the 
ground, and leave no scar behind. Death by disease 
evidently makes a greater impression upon society than 
death by old age, and, in so far as it does, it answers a 
useful purpose. 
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But there is still another purpose, of a somewhat dil- 
ferent character, which disease serves to accomplish, 
that deserves to be noticed, and that is, that it affords a 
fitting field for the exercise of the charities of our nature. 
The tender graces that have survived the fall, that 
still shed a lustre upon the human character, notwith- 
standing its otherwise degraded condition, require to be 
called into activity before their force and beauty can be 
discovered. The glory of God requires them to be dis- 
played, in order that he may receive the praise to which 
he is so justly entitled. The interest of man himself 
likewise requires them to be brought into active exer- 
cise, in order that they may be strengthened and in- 
creased. Like the muscles of the body, they must be 
used if they are to retain their vigour and to grow. It 
is in subservience to this object, that the web of society 
has been so closely woven together by the cords of sym- 
pathy and self-interest, and that so many circumstances 
occur to call for mutual co-operation. At no period of 
our existence, as we have already said, are we rendered 
independent of our fellow-men. From the cradle to 
the grave, we are continually receiving, in one shape or 
Another, some important assistance from those around 
us, which it would be impossible for us to do without, 
the design of which evidently is to promote harmony 
and good feeling among the different members of the 
race, by the necessary interchange, from time to time, 
of the little acts of kindness that these necessities call 
forth. But at no period is this more apparent, than 
when we are stretched upon a bed of sickness. In 
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the intense severity of pain, in the restless excite- 
ment of a burning fever, in the protracted loss of 
sleep, and in a multitude of other oppressive sensa- 
tions, there is everything calculated to call forth the 
tender attentions of a susceptible heart. Who can look 
on and see a beloved friend and relative Ijing in such a 
state of want, and weariness, and helplessness, and turn 
aside with cold-hearted indifference and walk away ? It 
is seldom, indeed, that such a call is not attended to. 
Even the most desolate and most abandoned of the hu- 
man family, at such times, find some generous spirit 
among vStrangers, if nowhere else, to speak a word of 
kindness, and to minister to their wants. All former 
errors are forgotten or forgiven in the overwhelming 
conviction of their present necessities. But when sick- 
ness appears in circumstances favourable for the fiill de- 
velopment of the finer feelings of our nature, how beau- 
tifully are they exhibited. The skill of the physician, 
the sympathy of friends, the anxiety of relatives, the 
tenderness of the mother, the devotedness of the wife, 
are then exerted to the utmost. No means are left un- 
tried to ease the aching head, to quiet the agitation of 
a disturbed mind, to subdue the agony of bodily suffer- 
ing. With what self-denying devotion at such times 
will a faithful friend watch at the bedside of the suf- 
ferer for nights together, at the sacrifice of every per- 
sonal feeling, to discover the least change in the symp- 
toms, and to minister to the slightest of his necessities. 
With what exquisite gentleness is every change in the 
sick man's posture effected. With what eagerness is 
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every discovered want supplied, and every suspected 
wish anticipated. How often does the period of sick- 
ness prove an occasion for making a man acquainted 
with many who deserve to be considered in the light of 
real Mends, from the kind interest they take in his wel- 
fare, though they were previously utter strangers to him. 
What delicate little attentions are then paid even by 
casual acquaintances, which would be carefully avoided 
at another time, from a fear of being thought unneces- 
sarily intrusiva 

Is it not well that there should sometimes be an op- 
portunity aflforded for such a gratifying display as this ? 
Can anything be conceived more calculated to promote 
the best understanding, and the kindest feelings be- 
tween man and man than the interchange of these acts 
of attention ? Can anything be more really beneficial 
to the person performing them than the very exercise 
in question ? 

We have yet some other advantages to notice as re- 
sulting from the existence of disease ; but before pro- 
ceeding to notice them we may be permitted to ask, do 
we not see sufficient reason, in what has been already 
advanced, to justify the conclusion that there are wise 
and usefril ends answered by this instrumentality, which, 
so far as it is possible for us to determine, could not 
have been effected by any other arrangement ? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ON THE VARIETIES OF DISEASE A3 IMPLYING DESIGN, 

We have hitherto confined our attention to the mere 
feot, -that such a thing as disease exists in nature, with- 
out considering whether it is uniformly the same de- 
fitructive process in all cases, or whether it assumes, as 
we know it does, different forms in different cases. If 
th^e has been any force in the argument, as already 
presented to the reader, it becomes still more conclusive, 
when the latter circumstance is taken into account So 
far as the mere object of rendering the duration of life 
Amcertain is concerned, it is obvious that it might have 
been effected as certainly by a single malady attacking 
different individuals as by a multitude For the age 
at which men would die in that case, would be just as 
various as at present.' There would be no more reason 
for any man calculating on his living to a fixed age 
dbhen, than there is, under existing circumstances, of his 
calculating on his living to a century. For example- 
let us suppose that men, instead of dying of a multitude 
of different complaints, as we know happens at pre- 
sent, were to die of one disease only, say consump- 
tion, — ^what would be the result ? Would it necessarily 
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occasion them to die at one fixed and unvarying age ? 
Not at all, there would still be a very great diversity in 
the periods of life, at which different individuals would 
die. We have selected this complaint, because, more 
than any other, it is supposed to be invested with the 
property of proving fatal at a particular epocL That 
epoch, within ceiiiain limits, is pretty accurately ob- 
served. But though these limits are sufficiently exten- 
sive, we by no means find the ravages of the disease 
strictly confined to them. Multitudes of cases occur 
both before and after them. Nor is this difficult to be 
accounted for. The development of the complaint in 
the first instance, as well as the rapidity of its progress, 
are both regulated by two independent elements, which 
to a certain extent influence each other. These are the 
constitutional predisposition and the exciting cause. 
When these act in conjunction, and when they are 
highly developed, the result is proportionally accele- 
rated. When, on the contrary, they are but slightly 
developed, or, as it were, act in opposition, the fatal 
issue is retarded. The consequence is, that both the 
commencement of the disorder in any instance, and the 
interval required for it to arrive at maturity, are ex- 
tremely uncertain. 

These two circumstances, the epoch of the commence- 
ment of the disorder, and the rate of its progress neces- 
sarily exercise an important influence on the period (rf 
its final termination, and therefore render the age of its 
victims essentially uncertain. Now, if this be so in 
reference to a disease, whose constitutional origin is so 
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marked, how much more forcible is the argument when 
applied to attacks of fever, severe inflammations, and 
other maladies, whose development is to be traced 
to the operation of external influences alone, inasmuch 
as these latter depend upon circumstances which may 
act at any period of life, and which it is impossible to 
foresee qr avoid. 

But though the eSect, taking it for granted that the 
design of the existence of fatal disease is, in part at 
least, to render the duration of life imcertain, would be 
equally secured by a single malady as by a multitude, 
the impression of that uncertainty is infinitely greater 
in the latter case than in the former. Not only the 
number of diseases, but the variety in their symptoms, 
duration, and progress, has a tendency to augment this 
effect. Who can tell what form the grim invader may 
assume when the assault is made upon himself — ^whether 
he shall come with the slow but unerring step of cancer 
or marasmus, or whether he shall surprise the citadel of 
life by cholera, apoplexy, or aneurism ? Even when a 
well-marked predisposition to some hereditary com- 
plaint gives a sort of assurance, that a man's removal 
from the world shall be accomplished in a particular 
way, how often is the calculation cheated of its fulfil- 
ment by the unexpected advent of some new and &tal 
seizure of a different kind. If a single disease were 
employed by the supreme Disposer of events for this 
purpose, the human mind would soon become fami- 
liarised with its various phases, and in that familiarity 
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much of the impressiveness of the present lesson would 
necessarily be lost. 

But here it may be said, as an objection to this view, 
that if the purpose for which the Divine Being has 
made life uncertain, be to induce us to make a suitable 
preparation for the approach of death, so that our eter- 
nal destiny in a future state may be a happy one, this 
object would be more efifectually accomplished by the 
appointment of a single malady, instead of a variety, 
provided it were a lingering one, such as consumption. 
Such an arrangement, it may be thought, would give 
every man a timely warning of the approach of death, 
and a sufl&cient interval to make the necessary prepa- 
ration to meet it properly. Whereas, at present, owing 
to the rapidity of some maladies, and the attending 
circumstances of others, no man can be sure of enjoying 
these advantages. In some cases reason loses its domi- 
nion from the very moment of seizure, and the oppor- 
tunity of preparation never returns. In others, though 
the intellect remains clear enough for the purpose, the 
interval is too short, or the pressure of other matter too 
great; to allow of this subject being properly attended to. 
In others, again, the confusion incident to the crisis, 
the absorbing endeavour to allay the patient's suffering, 
and the delusive hope of recovery, occupy the time fully 
till the opportunity is irretrievably lost. And in other 
cases still, though the danger is imminent, the indivi- 
dual himself is not aware of his situation ; and his 
friends, in their anxiety for his welfare, peremptorily 
forbid the slightest allusion to the subject, lest the an- 
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nouncement should be productive of injury, and the 
feeble hope of amendment should be utterly extin- 
guished. All this, it is imagined, might be avoided by 
the substitution of a different system. But even though 
ijb should be conceded that a death-bed repentance would 
more frequently follow such an alteration in the ar- 
rangement of disease, it by no means proves that the 
Infinite Disposer of all things has either erred or been 
deceived in making the appointment in question. His 
design evidently was, not so much to bring men to a 
death-bed repentance, as to impress them with a sense 
of the danger of postponing their eternal interests to 
the uncertain ispue of a dying hour : so that they might 
be constrained to lay these things seriously to heart in 
the full vigour of their health and strength. Viewed 
in this light, there can be no question that the existing 
arrangement is infinitely better adapted to fulfill its 
purpose than the one under consideration. Even as it 
is, multitudes we know are found mad enough to act 
upon the chance, that they shall yet have time enough 
allowed them, before the fatal issue shall occur, to 
answer all the purposes that are required ; and under 
this impression they give themselves up unreservedly 
to the gratification of the passing moment. How would 
the number of such persons be increased ; how would 
their confidence be augmented, if they were to be as- 
sured by an established law of nature, that their re- 
moval from the present scene of existence would be a 
tedious process, accompanied by unerring symptoms of 
its approach, and affording them, in the xmclouded pos- 
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sessioh of their faculties, a faU opportunity of at last 
learning to be wise ere it should be too late. 

But it may be questioned with great reason, whether 
the proposed arrangement would really accomplishthe 
object that is here taken for granted ; whether, in 
fact, a death-bed repentance would even, under these 
favourable circumstances, be more common than it now 
is. Before, however, proceeding to consider this poiikt, 
it may be well to notice a preliminary objection to 
the supposed arrangelhent, and that i^, that such a 
course of proceeding, — ^an unvarying disease, acting uni- 
formly in all cases, — would be altogether at variance 
with the rest of the divine works. In no part of God's 
creation are we able to detect a dull uniformity. All 
nature teems with an endless profusion of diversities. 
The birds of the air, the cattle of the field, the fishes of 
the sea, the very plants of the earth, aU exhibit, in 
matchless beauty and in inconceivable number, this re- 
markable feature. Nor is it confined merely to the 
distinction that prevails among the separate species of 
each kind of animated nature, and which may be sup^ 
posed to have their origin in the constitution and wants 
of those species. It is carried to an infinitely greater* 
depth, and it displays -itself in circumstances where no 
considerations of the kind can be supposed to exist. 
Individuals of the same species, whose uses and nature 
are the same, are yet strikingly unlike. Surprising as 
it is to think, that in the countless millions of the hu- 
man race no two individuals are exactly alike, yet it is 
infinitely more surprising to know, that no two leaves 
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in the forest are accurately similar ; for while the former 
require, in the purposes of God, to be distinguished 
from each other, with a view to their identification in a 
state of retribution, no such reason can be adduced to 
account for the latter. 

This law of dissimilarity, if we may so speak, seems 
to have been formed, in addition, perhaps, to other rea- 
sons, for the purpose of impressing us with a sense of 
the infinite vastness of that omnipotent intelligence, 
that can thus strikingly diversify the works of his hand, 
while he impresses them at the same time with the un- 
mistakable evidences of his wisdom, and goodness, and 
care. And why should this variety exist everywhere 
but in disease ? If it were absent there, would not this 
very absence lead us to infer that it could not be really 
the work of God, since it would be so clearly deficient 
in one of the plainest attributes of all his works ? 

This very variety then serves an important purpose 
in the chain of reasoning, that traces up the existence 
of sickness to the hand of him who made the earth and 
the heavens. 

But there is a special reason for this variety, derived 
from the consideration that man is an accountable being, 
and, as such, subject to the direct moral government 
of God. It is needless to remark, that all God's crea- 
tures, so long as they exist, must be under his control 
and government. But the laws which regulate their 
movements differ remarkably, according to the nature 
they possess. For example — ^matter, firom its uncon- 
scious and passive character, is possessed of no power 
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to modify or control the external impressions to which 
it may happen to be exposed. The properties it possesses 
of mutual attraction and repulsion, in proportion to its 
mass, produce uniform and unvarying effects, because 
there is no inherent power of resistance in the dead ele- 
ments of which it is composed. When we ascend in the 
scale of creation to living organised beings, whether vege- 
table or animal, we discover a real inherent principle of 
resistance to the external circumstances in which they 
may happen to be placed. It is not perhaps absolutely 
perfect, but it is at all times apparent ; and the higher 
we proceed the greater does it become. In the inferior 
animals, for example, the control under which they are 
placed, partakes more or less of the character of physi- 
cal necessity. In them the governing principle that 
regulates their voluntary actions, is instinct — a faculty 
that acts with a rapidity, an accuracy, and a propriety 
that far exceeds the slower processes of intellect. And 
while this fewulty, in one sense, may be considered as 
regulated by the volition of the animal, inasmuch as it 
always corresponds with its agreeable emotions ; in 
another it is not so, being controlled entirely by the 
external circumstances in which the animal, for the 
time, may happen to be placed. The design of the 
creation of the inferior animals, we have reason to 
think, was not so much to answer an end connected 
with themselves, as to fulfil a subordinate purpose con- 
nected with the human race. They are not accountable 
agents, and hence it is not necessary that each indivi- 
dual among them shall be treated in a manner calcu- 

M 
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lated to make his actions, as contrasted with those of others 
of the species, peculiarly distinct. They are grouped into 
masses, rather than isolated as individuals. Except so 
far as domestication by man is concerned, the members 
of every species have been placed, since their original 
creation, in the same general circumstances. At birth, 
,and throughout life, each individual has the same ad- 
vantages and the same disadvantages as the rest of the 
species. The later members are not more knowing, 
more comfortable, or more civilised than the earlier. 

But when we come to man how dififerent is his posi- 
tion. What diversities prevail throughout the race, not 
only in different ages of the world, but in the same age 
and in the same country. How different the rank, 
comfort, education, and advantages of one man from 
those of another. No two individuals appear to be 
placed in precisely similar circumstances. Everything 
connected with his being proclaims that he is a creature 
of a distinct order from the inferior animals, and 
formed for a different purpose. It is his constitution 
as an intelligent creature, and his responsibility as a 
moral agent, that cause all the difference ; and the 
great truth which it is intended to force upon his atten- 
tion is, the individuality of his character and conduct. 
He is not to be led blindly by a few general principles, 
in the same manner that instinct produces its effects, 
without his knowing why, and without his taking time 
to inquire. He is to reason upon all he does, and to be 
satisfied of the propriety of any course, before he hurries 
into it. Neither is he to be a servile imitator of others, 
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who may appear to be placed in a position similar to 
his own. The possession of reason enables him to form 
an opinion upon every question that comes before him ; 
and the whole circumstances of his condition emphati- 
cally declare that the entire responsibility of his con- 
duct rests upon himself alone. Now, if this be true, is 
it not apparent that anything which would have a ten- 
dency to weaken this conviction — ^that anjrthing which 
would lead men to suppose that they were governed by 
general principles solely, and would be subject to a 
common and not a personal responsibility, would cer- 
tainly prove injurious to their real interests, inasmuch 
as it would lead to a less careful examination of their 
individual actions, and a less anxious consideration of 
the consequences resulting from them ? 

Such an effect, to a certain extent at least, would be 
produced by the appointment of one unvarying mode 
of death, acting uniformly in all cases, inasmuch as it 
would destroy the analogy of nature, and disturb the 
harmony that exists in the arrangements of life. 

But to resume. A little consideration will lead us to 
conclude that the substitution of a lingering disease for 
the present uncertain system, would not be calculated 
to efifect the end intended. So long as health continued, 
men would evidently be less concerned about a future 
state than they are at present ; calculating, and with 
reason, upon receiving warning in sufficient time to 
enable them to make the requisite preparation. Its 
only effect would evidently be, to lead them to postpone 
the duty till the necessity for its performance, diould 
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arise. Now let us suppose any individual actually 
attacked with the premonitory symptoms of the fatal 
disorder — which we shall imagine to be consuijiption — 
would he be immediately ready to enter upon that duty 
which he has so long and so frequently postponed? 
Would not the very idea that the disease would be pro- 
tracted, exercise a soporific influence upon the mind, 
and lead him to procrastinate still further till the symp- 
toms should become more marked, and the danger more 
urgent? And when once this fatal habit has been 
formed, would it not acquire strength with each addi- 
tional indulgence, till at last the opportunity, so long 
and so graciously vouchsafed, should be hopelessly lost ? 
Besides, it must not be forgotten that in consumption, 
and indeed in other lingering complaints also, there 
are two circumstaiices which materially interfere with 
the patient being convinced of his condition, and so 
being prepared to derive that warning from the inva- 
sion of the malady that the hypothesis supposes. These 
are, first, the long period during which, in many cases, 
the disease remains latent, by which is to be under- 
stood, its existing without the obvious sign^ of its de- 
velopment;* and, secondly, the long period during 

* This point is particularly deserving of attention. Owing to tb^ 
latency of the disorder, a man is often far gone in consumption before 
he is either himself personally aware of the fact, or his most intimate 
friends have suspected it, so gentle, in many cases, is the approach of 
the fatal event. Louis, one of the highest authorities on the subject, 
states, that fully a fifteenth of all cases are latent during some part of 
their progress, often extending from six months to two years.— 
{^Sydenham Edition, p. 432.) In such cases the warning, if previously 
reUed on, would be fearfully indistinct. 
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which the hope of recovery contmues to prevail. This, 
notwithstanding the assurances of the attending physi- 
cians, and the manifest marks of an incurable malady, 
will often delude the victim till the last moment of exist- 
ence ; so that he is frequently persuaded in his own 
mind, inamediately before the fatal event, that he is 
about to get speedily and permanently welL 

But it must not be forgotten that disease is not sent 
into th6 world for the sole purpose of reminding us of 
our approaching death, and warning us to prepare for 
it. Were it so diseases would be uniformly fetal They 
would not exhibit those differences in severity that we 
find extending, from the most trifling indisposition, to 
the most alarming illness. A deathbed repentance, 
and a satisfactory settlement of accounts, before the 
final audit, is what every man wishes for, whatever his 
conduct during life happens to be ; and if he could be 
sure of these, little else would trouble him. But this 
is not the design which God has formed for man ; neither 
is it consistent with his real happiness. What God in- 
tends, and what man really requires, is that his whole 
life should be under the influence of religion ; in other 
words, that he should enjoy habitually communion of 
soul with God, and be possessed of peace in that com- 
munion. In this point of view the slighter forms of 
illness are calculated to prove peculiarly useful. They 
bring home to every man's door the consciousness of 
his own mortality. They change a mere impression, 
floating in the mind, but little thought of, into a stem 
reality, actually felt and experienced. Like the expos- 
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tulations of the prophet, they apply their warning di- 
rectly to the ofifender, and say, " Thou art the man." 
In many respects the slighter attacks are more useful, 
in awakening serious attention, than those which are 
fatal. In • the latter, even when the intellect remains 
clear, and the patient has time to reflect, the conviction 
of impending death so overwhelms the mind and fills it 
with terror, that it is unfitted for seeking reconciliation 
with God In the former this apprehension is absent, 
and the mind is, consequently, cahner in its operations. 
In fatal attacks the patient has often no interval firee 
frojn pain. In mild ones, the period of convalescence 
is emiaently calculated to allow of quiet and profitable 
reflection. 

For these reasons, then, it is wisely arranged that 
there should be not only fatal diseases to remove man 
from his present sphere of existence, when he has spent, 
like an hireling, his day, but mild ones also ; and we 
shall find, as we proceed, that one of the most remark- 
able features connected with the course of disease is, the 
number and variety of provisions they present, to ward 
off* danger, and to convert maladies that would other- 
wise be incurable, into curable ones. 

But, independently of the advantages already hinted 
at, as presented by the slighter forms of illness over the 
more serious, is it not obvious that the recovery of the 
patient enables him to exhibit, in his subsequent con- 
duct, the happy results of the affliction he has gone 
through ? Society is but little the better for any altera- 
tion in a man's views that takes place upon his dying 
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bed But when he is permitted to rise up from his ill- 
ness a new character and a better man, how great is 
the advantage. His whole conduct is changed. His 
example, his influence, his admonitions are all produc- 
tive of good to the circle in which he moves. 

There are three obvious ways in which every attack 
of illness is calculated to produce a beneficial impres- 
sion upon the mind. First, in suspending the ordinary 
engagements of life. Many men are so absorbed in busi- 
ness or pleasure that, were it not for the interruptions 
thus occasioned, their minds would never be taken off 
their farms, their merchandise, or their usual pursuits. 
Yet, when sickness comes, necessity lays its iron hand 
upon the struggling victim, and obliges him to desist ; 
the mind becomes no longer capable of thought ; the 
intellect is clouded, and the feeble firame, helpless and 
incapable of exertion, is chained to its chamber and its 
couch. Even when he awakes from the unconscious- 
ne^ of stupor, or the ravings of delirium, how long is it 
l>efore the exhausted mind can apply itself to its wonted 
occupations. All this is evidently designed in mercy to 
the patient. The second way in which illness proves 
useful is, in lowering the tone of the spirit. In the 
heyday of health how prone is man to feel confident in 
his own resources, and independent of the great Being 
from whom he derives his existenca He is ready to 
say, with the Egyptian king, " Who is the Lord, that I 
should obey his voice ?" But the case is altered when 
the exuberance of health has departed. Not only does 
the strong man become weak, but the valiant man be- 
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comes timid ; a sense of sinking occapies the soul, and 
there are misgivings within. This arises from the con- 
nection subsisting between the physical organisation of 
the body and the intellectual principla The third way 
is, in aflfording an interval for quiet reflection between 
the period of attack and the resumption of employment. 
In all these respects it has a vast superiority over other 
forms of affiction, which are sometimes used in the 
economy of grace for the accomplishment of the same 
object ; and it exhibits a peculiar suitableness for pro- 
ducing all those effects that a careful examination of 
man, and his condition, shews us to be necessary for his 
present happiness and his future welfare. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OP THE PAIN OF DISEASE, AS EVIDENCINQ DESIGN. 

There is no symptom more generally present in dis- 
ease, or more striking in its character, than the pain 
that accompanies it. It is this which renders the visi- 
tation so trying to the generality of patients, many of 
whom, especially in the higher ranks of society, would 
endure, without complaining, all its other inconveni- 
ences, were it not for the personal suffering it occasions. 
And it is this, more than anything else, which has given 
rise to the idea, that illness is to be regarded as a judi- 
cial visitation, and as an expression of the divine dis- 
pleasure against the person afflicted. This idea rests 
upon the supposed connection between punishment and 
suffering, as cause and effect ; but, however constantly 
associated these two ideas may be in the mind, there is 
no necessary connection between them in reality. We 
often meet with what is intended as a punishment, 
where there is really no suffering, and vice versa ; as, 
for instance, in himian tribunals, where, owing to the 
limited and imperfect power of the judge, it becomes 
impossible to render the decision of the court suflSciently 
effective on the one hand ; and on the other, where an 
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innocent person falls unjustly under suspicion, and 
suflfers imprisonment previous to trial 

It will scarcely be denied that nothing ought pro- 
perly to be considered as a punishment which is not 
intended to be such. This is obviously the case in the 
proceedings of human tribunals ; and it is equally true 
in reference to the divine government. But in investi- 
gating the subject in the latter point of view, the diffi- 
culty consists in discovering what is really the intention 
of the great Moral Governor in any appointment of his 
providence. Many persons are in the habit of speaking 
very loosely upon matters of this kind. They discover, 
in the conduct of an individual, or of a community, a 
certain thing, which is admittedly improper ; and they 
discover subsequently, in the experience of that indivi- 
dual or community, some calamity ; and they forthwith 
infer, on the poet hoc propter hoc principle, that the 
calamity is designed as a punishment for the miscon- 
duct. But this appears to be altogether an unwarrant- 
able course of proceeding. Even when we are able to 
trace an obvious and close connection between the sup* 
posed cause and effect, we are to detemiine the divine 
purpose in the appointment, by a careful examination 
of the whole aspect and circumstances of the events, 
rather than by the single element of suffering. 

Take the case of a father who squanders his property 
in idleness and vice. His family are plunged, in con- 
sequence, in all the horrors of want and wretchedness. 
The opinion commonly entertained of such a case is, 
that the children are punished for the improvidence Of 
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ifc parent. But this is evidently an erroneous idea. ^ 
'hey are the innocent victims of another's guilt ; and, 
3 such, though involved in the consequences of his 
lisconduct, are not amenable to punishment The 
,ther, it is true, is punished in the loss of comforts to 
hich he was previously accustomed ; in the contempt 
: the world ; in the neglect of his former associates ; 
id, above all, in the consciousness of having been the 
leans of ruining his family. But, so far as the children 
"e concerned, the whole train of events may prove a 
lessing instead of a calamity ; it may place them be- 
>nd the reach of temptations they would have been 
aable to withstand ; and it may lead them into posi- 
ons of greater activity, usefulness, and comfort than 
ley would otherwise have occupied. 
The mere circumstance, then, of any person in the 
resent life being exposed to suflfering, is no proof that 
3 is obnoxious to punishment, or that he is peculiarly 
ibject to the divine displeasure. On the contrary, it 
ay be laid down as an indisputable position, that 
herever we can discover, in any arrangement of the 
nd, plain and obvious proofs of a wise and salutary 
irpose to be accomplished by the appointment, we are 
stifled in considering it as an evidence of the tender 
je exercised over his creatures by the great Disposer 
all things. 

This is emphatically the case with the pain of sick- 
jss. Though always irksome to those who are the sub- 
3ts of the attack, and often almost intolerable, it re- 
tires but a little attention to discover that it is fraught 
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^ with the most beneficent advantages to the human race, 
and that it exhibits at once the wisdom and the good- 
ness of Him fit)m whose appointment it proceeds. 

I shall first speak of the useful ends that pain, con- 
sidered generally, accomplishes in disease, without re- 
ferring to its intensity or peculiar character; and I 
shall, subsequently, direct attention to the more strik- 
ing modifications that it exhibits in difiFerent cases, with 
a view to shew that the very variations of the symptom 
only tend to confirm, in a stronger manner, the sound- 
ness of the conclusion we have arrived at. 

The first, and most obvious purpose that it is intended 
to serve is, to give us timely warning of whatever devia- 
tions from a state of health happen to take place in any 
part of our bodies. Were it not for this, many diseases 
would occur without the patient being cognisant of their 
having happened. With the exception of the class of 
dislocations, the mechanical inconvenience of which gives 
timely notice of their occurrence, we should be ignorant 
of almost all the other accidents or diseases we are sub- 
ject to, only for the pain that attends them. Bones are 
often broken without the person's knowledge, so much 
so, that the surgeon who detects the nature of the ac- 
cident finds it difficult, from the little suffering it in- 
duces, to persuade the patient to believe that he has 
met with so severe an injury. Again, persons in fever 
are occasionally found pursuing their ordinary avocations, 
and even walking considerable distances, after they have 
been attacked, to their own manifest injury, simply be- 
cause the absence of pain has destroyed all conscious- 
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ness, on their part, of their being unwell. Connected 
with this use of pain, and arising immediately from it, 
is the service that it renders to the individual, in prompt- 
ing him to take efifective measures for the recovery of 
his health so soon as he has been warned of the actual 
invasion of illness. The means which nature has pro- 
vided for the restoration of the body to its original 
healthy condition may be divided into two classes. One, 
independent of human agency, consists in the secret ar- 
rangement of certain salutary processes, which act by 
themselves, without the volition or consciousness of the 
individual The other depends upon the exercise of his 
own faculties which direct him to adopt the requisite 
measures for his benefit, that reason and experience prove 
to be best adapted for the purpose, The first of these 
classes require no warning sentinel to stimulate them to 
vigilance. At the moment their services are needed 
they are found busy at their posts. But the second is 
essentially dependent upon the friendly notice that the 
pain we have been considering usually gives of the ap- 
proach of disease. 

When a man fractures one of his ribs, the injury, con- 
sidered by itself, is not of much consequence. The chest 
can still be expanded and contracted sufficiently for the 
purposes of respiration, by means of the other bones of 
the thorax which retain their integrity. But though of 
trifling importance abstractedly, it may lead to second- 
ary results of the very highest moment The ends of 
the broken bone rubbing against the delicate membrane 
that lines the chest, may give rise to inflammatory action 
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of such intensity, as to endanger life, or it may produce 
efiftision Of fluid, and thus permanently embarrass the 
breathing of the patient. The pain, however, which 
such a state of things invariably induces, calls attention 
at once to the danger, and leads to the adoption of ap- 
propriate. treatment for its removal. 

In the treatment of fractures, as indeed in all other 
processes of reparation in the animal frame, the vital 
forces of the part ai^ the great agents in bringing about 
the imion of the bones. All that the surgeon can do is, 
to place the parts in the most favoiu-able position for 
the purpose, and assist nature, as far as may be neces- 
sary, by appropriate constitutional management. It 
follows from this, that when the parts have been pro- 
perly adjusted, and the bandages applied, it is to be 
regarded as a settled principle in surgery, not to inter- 
fere with them unnecessarily afterwards. Indeed, if it 
were possible to maintain them accurately in the same 
position in which they were first skilfully placed, it 
would be everything that could be desired. But unfor- 
tunately this is not the case. Several circumstances 
concur to disturb the result, such as the utter impossi- 
bility of a patient maintaining, all through the tedious 
process, the same unvarying posture day and night ; the 
impossibility of controlling altogether the muscular ac- 
tion of the limb ; and 'the impossibility of coimteracting 
entirely the force of gravity, which acts silently but 
constantly upon the separated fragments ;— these, how- 
ever carefully the surgeon may endeavour to prevent 
their producing their natural effects, will still in time. 
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more or less, alter the position of the parts, so that if 
care were not taken to prevent such an occurrence, it 
would be found at the completion of the process that 
the union had taken place in an undesirable manner ; the 
Umb being more or less shortened, and the bone twisted 
on itself to the manifest inconvenience and annoyance 
of the patient. Here, then, the sensations of the patient 
furnish useful information for the management of his 
case. So long as the parts retain their proper relative 
position, so long he feels the limb comfortable and free 
from uneasiness ; but as soon as they depart from that 
position, pain is produced. It is thus seen that a most 
valuable help is afforded in this way to the determina- 
tion of the important question, whether the bandages 
should be opened at any moment, or whether they 
should be left undisturbed, so as not unduly to interfere 
with the process of union on the one hand, and not to 
suffer it to proceed in an improper manner on the other. 
The development of pain infallibly gives notice, that all 
is not going on as it ought to do, and puts both the 
patient and the surgeon on their guard, while its ab- 
sence, on the contrary, is a tolerably sure evidence that 
matters are proceeding favourably to their determina- 
tion. 

Another purpose which is served by pain is, that it 
materially assists the physician in determining the seat 
and nature of many of the internal ailments which the 
body is liable to, but which, from their position, present 
considerable obscurity at first. This is the case with 
inflammation of the liver, lungs, stomach, brain, &c. 
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the treatment of which, though possessing certain points 
in common, dififers in each case according to the differ- 
ence of their structure and function. To enable the 
practitioner to decide the proper coiu*se to be pursued, 
he must be able to determine beforehand what is the 
particular affection he is called upon to manage. Yet 
this is often a matter of some difficulty. The constitu- 
tional symptoms in all are so very much alike, that no 
material assistance can be derived &om that source ; and 
although there are other symptoms of a peculiar character 
depending upon the form, position, and office of the dif- 
ferent organs, which, when discovered, leave no doubt 
upon the mind as to the nature of the affection, yet they 
are generally too obscure in their earlier stages and too 
slowly developed, to answer the purpose of giving an 
exact and timely intimation for the purposes of dia- 
gnosis. But the pain of the attack comes in oppor- 
tunely to assist in solving the difficulty : it appears at 
the outset, just at the very moment when its indications 
are of most importance, and it points out, generally 
with great accuracy, the part of the body principally en- 
gaged, and which, but for the hint thus given,^ might 
very possibly have been overlooked. 

In proof of this statement we have only to look 
to those diseases which are scientifically denominated 
" latent.'' Absence of the usual characteristic symptoms 
is the prominent feature of the class : hence the name. 
Thus a person may be labouring under inflammation of 
the lungs, and yet have no cough, no difficulty of breath- 
ing, no expectoration, nor even any obvious degree of 
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fever. Such cases are not uncommon. So trifling may 
be the patient's indisposition, that he may not be aware 
of his real state, and may scarcely be inclined to credit 
it when first informed of Hie fact. The same thing may 
happen in inflammation of the pleura — ^the membrane 
that covers the spongy texture of the lungs. We may 
have an amount of fluid in the chest sufficient to pro- 
duce enlargement of the side, and to displace the heart 
and other viscera, without the ordinary symptoms that 
such an affection is calculated to produce. Now, what 
is it causes the latency of these and similar affections ? 
What is it stamps upon them that obscurity beneath 
which they form and advance, till mechanical altera^ 
tions are produced that force themselves upon our notice, 
and proclaim in unmistakable language the mischief 
that has occurred ? Doubtless, it is the absence of pain, 
or its scarcely perceptible amount. Had it been more 
acute in the onset, it would have attracted the attention 
of the patient himself, and have imperatively called for 
that relief which would have prevented the ailment pro- 
ceeding to such a height. 

Another useful purpose that the existence of pain 
secures in the animal economy, is the imposition of a 
restraint upon the use of diseased parts, without which 
it is impossible for recovery to take place. It has been 
already stated that nature herself is the great agent in 
the work of cure. For the accomplishment of her task 
it is absolutely essential that her operations should not 
be interfered with, but that they should be allowed to 
proceed uninterruptedly in their proper coursa Hence, 

N 
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perfect quietude is a necessary condition of their suc- 
cessful termination. If a man sprain his leg, and the 
parts become inflamed, he must cease to walk on it be- 
fore he can get well. If the eye become attacked by 
ophthalmia he must wear a shade, and give up the use 
of reading before he can reasonably hope for relief All 
this is proved by everyday experience ; but men are na- 
turally so impatient of all restraint upon their personal 
liberty, and the calls of pleasure or of business are gene- 
rally so urgent, that it is often a matter of much diffi- 
culty to induce them to submit to the confinement that 
is necessary for the recovery of their health. Were it 
not for the pain that attends the use of diseased organs, 
many persons would not be induced by any considera- 
tions to submit even to the most trifling privation, but 
would pursue their ordinary avocations utterly regard- 
less of the consequences. But the actual suffering that 
each indulgence in this pernicious course is sure to 
entail, as well as the relief that is produced by the op- 
posite line of conduct, generally succeed in constraining 
most men to act in a way consistent with their real 
interests. It is owing to the little pain that attends 
the slighter forms of indisposition that many of them 
run a protracted course, imtil they become difficult of 
cure, or lay the foundation of permanently impaired 
health. 

We have still another instance in the process of par- 
turition, of the beneficial effects that pain is capable of 
producing, though the process itself does not properly 
belong to the category of disease. This is exemplified 
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in its property of restraining for a time actions, that, if 
permitted to take place, would be attended with inju- 
rious results. Every one knows the severity of that 
trial which a woman has to endure when she is about 
to become a mother ; insomuch that the expression has 
passed into a proverb, to denote agony of peculiar in- 
tensity. It may reasonably be inferred, that if there be 
any truth in the views put forward in this essay, there 
ought to be discoverable in this process some peculiar 
advantages resulting from the arrangement, where the 
suffering is so great ; that this is really the case, has 
been clearly established by the most scientific obser- 
vations. 

The process itself requires a certain interval of time, 
for the purpose of having those changes effected in the 
maternal organs that are necessary for the safety of both 
mother and child. Anything that would tend to hurry 
forward the process before these changes have been 
effected, is found to be in the highest degree injurious. 
In the production of the changes themselves two me- 
chanical forces of different kinds are employed — one 
the voluntary efforts of the mother, acting through the 
medium of muscles, which are subject to her will ; 
the other a set of involuntary structures which act of 
themselves, and which she has no power to control. In 
the earUer stages it is the latter set of forces that are 
employed, and until they have accomplished their work 
the former can only embarrass the proceeding. But the 
natural impatience of the mother, ignorant as. she is of 
the importance of remaining quiet at this time, can 
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scarcely be restrained till the proper period has arrived 
at which her efforts can. be put forth with advantage. 
She is thus prompted by the feelings of the moment, to 
make exertions which are not only useless but injurious. 
The pain, however, that nature has planted as a sentind 
on this trying occasion effectually restrains such prema- 
ture attempts, till the period has arrived at which they 
may be safely permitted, and just as that period ap^ 
preaches the character of the sensation alters, and the 
intensity of the suffering diminishes, so that the mother 
is enabled to put forth the full power of expulsion at 
the very moment when it is most needed. It is foreign 
to the purpose of the present essay to enter into the 
controversy that has been raised between the advocates 
and opponents of anoesthetic agents, relative to the 
question, whether it is justifiable or not, on religious 
grounds, to resort to such expedients in ordinary csuses, 
because, whichever view be adopted, the utility of the 
pain must be admitted. In the one case, where nature 
is left to herself, the pain acts as a safeguard, by delay- 
ing for a time the contractions of the voluntary muscles ; 
in the other, where an artificial expedient is resorted to, 
the pain is superseded, but the state of insensibility 
that is induced answers the same purpose, by allowing, 
as the advocates of chloroform maintain, the involuntary 
contractions, which are not under the control of the in- 
dividual, to proceed undisturbed. 

Who can reflect upon those various uses of pain, 
without being struck with the goodness that proinpted 
the Divine Being to attach such a provision to our con- 
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stitution ; and with the wisdom that presided over the 
contrivance? Who can enough admire the simplicity 
of the means on the one hand, or its suflSciency on the 
other ? Let us suppose for a moment, that this mode 
of indicating the existence of disease were done away — 
that the beneficent Author of nature were to reject a 
condition so distressing to his creatures, what substitute 
can we imagine him to supply in its place, that would 
at all answer the purpose ? It is quite clear, that if it is 
to be a symptom that will give notice of morbid action 
of any kind taking place in any part of the frame, it 
must be a modification of the patient's natural sensi- 
bility : nothing else would awaken his attention to the 
fact of such a change having occurred ; and if the sen- 
sibility be modified, how else can it be modified except 
in the way of pain ? No sensation that is merely indif- 
ferent would accomplish the object, much less would one 
that was agreeable. Either of these might call atten- 
tion to the fact, that a change had taken place in the 
vital action of some of the organs, but they would not 
alarm him by the idea of danger ; they would not ex- 
cite him to take immediate steps for the correction of 
the evil ; they would not impose upon him the restraints- 
necessaiy for his perfect recovery. Pain, on the con- 
trary, is a symptom universally understood ; its voice is 
immediately heard ; its mandates are not likely to be 
disr^arded. So far as we can see, no other provision 
could be devised that would effectually accomplish the 
same objects, while free from the suffering that the 
present one is attended with. 
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Besides the foregoing, which may be called the phy- 
sical uses of pain, because tjiey have especial reference 
to the preservation of the physical structure, there are 
others, no less interesting and important, which have 
reference to man as a moral agent, and which may be 
denominated its moral uses. The first of these I shall 
notice is, its forcing upon the mind a conviction of the 
frailty of our nature, and awakening it to serious reflec- 
tion. It is not saying too much to assert, that, were all 
kind of suffering removed from disease— were it possi- 
ble for a man to be seriously ill, and yet enjoy all his 
accustomed pleasures, it would be impossible for him, 
constituted as he is, to derive any lasting benefit from 
the visitation. As it is, we know that multitudes are 
attacked with illness who never derive any real advan- 
tage from it, but this is in some measure caused by the 
pains that misguided friends take at such times to con- 
ceal the patient's real danger, and to occupy their 
thoughts with other matter. ' But there would be no neces- 
sity for such well-intentioned, but most mistaken kind- 
ness on the part of relatives, were there no sufifering 
connected with sickness. A man could then inspect his 
ledger, prosecute his studies, transact his business, with 
as much facility almost as he could in health, and in the 
occupation of the moment forget his danger and his 
duty. But happUy for mankind this is not usually the 
case. The suffering of a sick bed effectually banishes 
all such employment, and unless the conscience be 
thoroughly killed, the mind, however reluctantly, is 
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compeUed to have the alarming conviction of its morta- 
lity and responsibility forced upon its attention. 

But a second moral use of pain consists in its lower- 
ing the tone of the spirit, and so preparing it for a more 
suitable consideration of these important topics, than it 
would be likely to give to them in health. Under 
ordinary circimistances the mind is puffed up with pride, 
and with a feeling of its own independence. The myste- 
rious connection subsisting between the physical organi- 
sation of our bodies and the intellectual principle within 
us, &vours this spirit ; and we reject with haughty dis- 
dain, when in the vigour of health and youth, the solemn 
considerations of our weakness and dependence. But 
let the scene be changed. Let a few short hours of 
sickness pass over us ; let the weakness of an emaciated 
fhune, of protracted sleeplessness, of intense agony, be 
felt, how soon is the lofty spirit humbled ; how soon the 
proud boaster silenced. When the visitation of sickness 
is sanctified, much of the benefit, imder the influence of 
divine grace, is to be traced to its effects in thus alter- 
ing the temper and the sentiments of the party. 

But one of the most beautiful effects of pain remains 
to be mentioned. We have already in a manner al- 
luded to it when speaking of the uses of disease in 
general ; but it is the pain of disease that is chiefly in- 
strumental in bringing it about. The idea referred to 
is its tendency to develop kind feelings between man 
and man ; to excite a friendly sympathy on the part of 
others towards the person immediately aflflicted. No 
sooner is an individual attacked with illness, than a 
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corresponding degree of interest is excited on his behalf 
Expressions of solicitude for his welfare are put forward, 
offers of assistance are made, old friendships are revived, 
new ones are developed : all this, it is to be remem- 
bered, is essentially connected with the suffering of 
sickness. Were it not for this, there would be no occa- 
sion for this sjrmpathy, and there would be no manifes- 
tation of it. Every man would be left to battle with 
the attacks of illness as he could, and no friendly voice 
would be raised to cheer him in his hours of solitary 
gloom ; no tender hand put forth in offices of kindness ; 
no midnight watcher volunteer to nursetend his bed- 
sida In contemplating the uses of pain, that a gra* 
cious God has thus attached to our constitution as a 
necessary part of our existence, is there any one that 
calls for louder admiration than this, which unites the 
whole family of Adam into one universal brotherhood ; 
which gives exercise to the noblest charities of our 
nature, and which is the means of securing to us, at the 
very moment when we most see their value, the ten- 
derest assistance of the best and kindest of our race ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

ON THE MODIFICATIONS OF PAIN, AS EVIDENCE OF 

DESIGN. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, as the circumstance 
must be familiar to every one, that the pain of disease 
does not preserve in all cases the same uniform charac- 
ter and intensity; on the contrary, it preserves the 
greatest possible variety in these respects, even under 
circumstances which at first sight would lead us to ex- 
pect a tolerably exact resemblance. It becomes there- 
fore a question for consideration, how far these diffe- 
rences, when closely examined, serve to confirm the 
position already laid down as to its general utility. 

These differences depend partly upon the nature of 
the structure attacked, partly upon the character of the 
morbid action present at the time, and partly upon cer- 
tain peculiarities connected with the constitution of the 
individual : and the more closely they are examined, 
the more clearly will it appear that they do not occur 
at random, but are the result of a wise arrangement in 
every instance, and that the very things that at first 
sight appear to form exceptions to the rule, only tend, 
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on further inquiry, to add force to the argument and 
to confirm its accuracy. 

I shall commence the observations I intend to bring 
forward on this subject, by analysing a few of the more 
striking varieties of pain that are met with, selecting 
the examples from &miliar instances, and then proceed 
to consider the objections to the theory that are most 
likely to be raised. 

And first, as to the severity of the pain. This, as 
every one knows, varies from the most trifling altera- 
tion in the patient's sensations, scarcely deserving the 
name, to the most acute agony that the human frame is 
capable of enduring. Now, it may be stated as a ge- 
neral rule in the history of disease, that the severity 
usually bears a direct ratio to the danger of the aflfec- 
tion. When an organ, essential to life, is attacked, 
or when the inflammatory action rises high, the whole 
constitution sympathises with the mischief, and the 
pain becomes proportionally great But when, on the 
other hand, a part of less importance happens to be en- 
gaged, or the inflammation assumes a lower type, there 
is not the same necessity for immediate alarm, and the 
pain is of a less marked character. 

In illustration of this I may take the case of the 
serous membranes — ^a set of textures which perform a 
most important part in the animal economy. They are 
attached to all the joints, and line the great cavities of 
the chest, cranium, and abdomen. The purpose they 
subserve is, to facilitate the movement of one part upon 
another by destroying friction. For this end they are 
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admirably adapted, being smooth upon their free sur- 
face, and being perpetually moistened by a vapoury 
dew. When in health they are totally destitute of sen- 
sation ; and the wisdom of their being so is conspicuous 
in the fact, that were they sensitive, every movement of 
our bodies would be productive of inconvenience, if not 
of pain. But whenever they become diseased, their 
sensibility is exalted to the highest possible degree. 
One of the largest and most important of these is called 
the peritonoeum : it covers the intestines. While it 
admits of the freest movements taking place in the 
long folds of the alimentary canal, it eflFectually ties 
them down in their proper positions, and prevents their 
becoming entangled with each other. And although a 
perpetual change of position is taking place between the 
several parts, the individual, so long as the membrane 
retains its healthy condition, is unconscious of the move- 
ment, or even of its existence. Let it become inflamed, 
however, and the whole state of things becomes pain- 
fiilly altered. The patient can no longer turn himself 
in bed, nor stand upright ; he cannot breathe with ease, 
nor bear the slightest touch upon the abdomen. He 
lies immovable on his back, his knees drawn up, and 
his body bent forward, to relax as much as possible the 
muscular tension ; while such is the tenderness of the 
inflamed surface, that even the weight of an ordinary 
blanket thrown over the bed becomes an intolerable 
burden, from the trifling pressure it occasions. All this 
amoimt of suffering bears an evident proportion to the ne- 
cessity of the occasion, warning the patient of his danger, 
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and stimulating him to adopt the speediest and most 
energetic measures for his recovery ; because there is an 
obvious necessity for the preservation of this membrane 
in its integrity for the future purposes of digestion ; and 
still more, because the form of inflammatory action, to 
which it gives rise, is one of the most rapid and most 
fatal to which the human frame is liable. 

Let us take another instance from the case of inflam- 
mation of the heart, or pericarditis, as it is technically 
called. I need not say that such an aflection as this is 
fraught with the highest danger. The necessity that 
exists for this organ maintaining uninterruptedly its 
office, as the great moving power of the circulation, — 
the force-pump of the blood, as it may be considered,— 
and the facility with which its delicate mechanism may 
be permanently injured, concur to render it a matter of 
the greatest moment, that the earliest possible intima- 
tion should be given of its being attacked by diseasa 
This is provided for sufficiently by there being added 
to the pain, that is common to the ordinary attacks of 
inflammation, — a. peculiar and indescribable kind of 
distress — an internal and unaccountable feeling of alarm 
and anxiety. Patients, thus affected, do not in general 
reveal their suffering by clamorous outcries and violent 
gesticulations. Such efforts would only increase the 
evil by hurrying the circulation. Their manner, on the 
contrary, is calm, their tone subdued, but their anguish 
is depicted in legible characters on the countenance ; so 
much so, that an experienced physician will sometimes, 
from this peculiar expression, be enabled to guess with 
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tolerable accuracy the nature of the complaint. Is there 
not wisdom then displayed in the intensity of that pain, 
that points in such a manner to the dangerous condi* 
tion of so vital an organ ? 

We have another instance of violent pain in the case 
of mortification, the earlier stages of which are attended 
with extreme suflfering. It is Seldom that ordinary in- 
flammation exhibits any tendency to assume this de« 
structive character. It is, hence, attended with pain of 
a comparatively mild kind. But whenever, firom the 
severity of the injury, or some peculiar condition of the 
constitution, such an untoward result is about taking 
place, we have a corresponding increase in the violence 
of the patient's sufferings. And will it be asserted by 
any one worthy of the least attention, that the circum- 
stances do not justify the change ? Will it not, on the 
contrary, be regarded that nature, by this symptom act- 
ing the part of a feithful sentinel, is ever ready to give 
notice of the approach of danger ; but, true to her trust, 
instinctively soimds the loudest alarm when she sees the 
danger to be greatest ? 

Let us now turn to examples of an opposite kind, to 
cases where the pain is trifling, and we shall see that 
in them the danger, if it exist at all, is considerably less 
in amoimt or urgency. Take, for instance, the fdrm of 
iTiflfl.TnTn fl.tion that prevails in persons of a scrofulous 
constitution. This is proverbial for the small amount 
of inconvenience it occasions to the patient. He suffers, 
frequently, no pain ; he is able to pursue his ordinary 
avocations, and his usual enjoyments are not interfered 
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witL The parts this kind of inflammation attacks are 
principally the lymphatic glands of the neck, armpits, 
&a, organs which play a very subordinate part in the 
economy of life. The character of the morbid action 
itself is remarkably chronic ; it undergoes its changes 
slowly ; often remains stationary for years, and seldom 
tends to generate the ordinary products of inflammatory 
action. In all this there is no apparent necessity for 
soimding an alarm in the patient's ear, by attaching to 
the ailment pain of an acute kind. The life of the in- 
dividual is not at stake ; all the animal functions are 
performed with tolerable exactness, and the only un- 
pleasantness the patient often is exposed to, besides 
the mechanical inconvenience of the bulk of the tu- 
mour, is the mental sense of deformity to his personal 
appearance. 

A second class of diseases attended with very little 
suffering are those latent affections to which allusion 
was made in the last chapter. These, as I have already 
stated, are often of the greatest importance, threaten- 
ing the life of the individual, if not immediately, yet at 
no distant period. It will naturally be thought, that, if 
pain is necessary to give warning of danger, its services 
are certainly requisite here. And so undoubtedly it is, 
but nt)t altogether to the extent that may be supposed 
There are peculiarities connected with the history of 
latent diseases that render the absence of this symptom, 
or its less pronoimced severity, of less importance to 
them than it would otherwise be. Like the scrofulous 
affections just mentioned, they appear to originate in an 
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unusual condition of the constitution ; but they dififer 
from them in the nature of the morbid action, as well 
as in the seat which it occupies. On the other hand, 
they differ from the ordinary attacks of common inflam- 
mation in the slower rate of their progress, and in the 
absence of constitutional sympathy. The morbid action 
present in both is the same ; the tissues engaged the 
same ; the tendency the same ; the danger to life the 
same. But the low form that the inflammation assumes 
causes it to proceed with less rapidity in its course, and 
accounts, in a great measure, for the obscurity of the 
symptoms ; changes that are gradually brought about 
being productive of little inconvenience, because the 
system is enabled to accommodate itself to the altered 
circumstances in which it is placed. This slowness then, 
though it does not diminish the ultimate danger, allows 
of sufficient time for treatment to be adopted before per- 
manent disorganisation has taken place, and supersedes, 
in some measure, the necessity for a louder warning at 
the commencement 

Another class of affections, characterised by the little 
amount of suffering that attends them, consists of the 
various forms of insanity. This, though a disease of 
the highest importance to the wellbeing of the indivi- 
dual, and though its effects are most deplorable upon 
the understanding, is not, in general, attended by much 
personal suffering, either of mind or body. On the con- 
trary, the large majority of the inmates of a lunatic asy- 
lum are not only as happy in them&elves as those who 
enjoy the perfect use of their understanding, but usually 
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a great deal more so. The propriety of this exemption 
from suffering is obvious. The complaint in question 
does not, by itself, materially tend to destroy life, or to 
shorten the natural limit of its duration. It exhausts it- 
self principaUy upon the powers of the mind, rendering 
the patient incapable of discharging the relative duties of 
society. The very element of such a condition may be 
said to consist in an unconsciousness of his own stata To 
what purpose then, it maybe asked, should there be added 
to ita'jTptom whose office, ia the ve^ nature of liungs. 
is to give notice, not to the friends and neighbours of the 
individual attacked, but to himself ? The addition of lo- 
cal pain to the loss of reason would obviously answer no 
useful purpose. It woidd not make the patient one 
whit more conscious of his state than he is without it^ 
or lead him more readily to resort to the necessary 
treatment for his recovery ; and, as &jr as his friends are 
concerned, how could they be apprised of the existence 
of such a symptom, except fix)m his own statements, 
and if they were, what assistance would it afford them 
in estimating his mental condition, beyond what they 
already possess in his conversation and conduct ? 

If the views advocated in this paper be correct, it is 
scarcely necessary to remark, that the great use for which 
pain is appointed in disease is, to direct attention to the 
malady with a view to its proper treatment, and hence, 
that its presence is most important at the commence- 
ment of the attack When once this object has been 
attained, when the patient has been sufficiently apprised 
of his condition, there is the less necessity for its con- 
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tinuance afterwards. This accounts satisfactorily for a 
feature in the intensity of the symptom, that must be 
universally known ; that is, that it is most severe at 
first, and becomes gradually milder. This fact may 
be accounted for in various ways ; but the object 
intended to be gained by its occurrence is evident 
enough. It is no part of the divine purpose to subject 
his creatures to unnecessary suffering. Benevolence 
forbids that it should be protracted one moment longer, 
or carried one particle farther, than was absolutely re- 
quisite for the accomplishment of his wise intentions. 
Hence we find various provisions instituted to mitigate 
the violence of pain in the progress of disease. One of 
these consists in the production of certain changes in 
the structures — ^the consequence of inflammatory action 
— ^that interfere with the sensibility of the part. For 
example, when the serous membranes are attacked, a 
copious amount of fluid is poured into their cavities, 
which separates their firee surfaces from each other, and 
thus prevents their highly sensitive portions firom irri- 
tating one another by mutual Motion. Some of the 
most striking instances of this merciful provision we 
find to be connected with the approach of death ; a re- 
markable remission in the symptoms usually occurring 
some hours' before the close of life. Thus, in the case of 
gangrene, to which allusion has already been made, 
there is commonly a complete cessation of pain in the 
part, and the patient expresses himself as greatly re- 
lieved and perfectly comfortable, so much so, that the 
sanguine relatives anticipate, from this circumstance, a 

o 
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speedy restoration to health. But the experienced phy- 
sician regards the change as an evidence of an opposite 
result having taken place. The textures having become 
dead, having lost all power of sensation, are incapable 
any longer of transmitting to the sensorium those im- 
pressions upon which the previous agony of the patient 
depended. In severe fevers, as well as in other mortal 
maladies, the same thing constantly occurs. Changes 
are produced in the brain which cause, more or less, 
complete insensibility to surrounding impressions, which, 
though distressing to the immediate relatives to witness, 
is full of mercy to the patients themselves. Can any 
arrangement be imagined more foil of tenderness than 
this? What useful purpose would it serve for the 
dying man to be racked with pain at the nioment of 
dissolution ? to feel the loosening of the silver cord, and 
the breaking of the golden bowl, when the rushing tide 
that filled it has ceased at length to flow ? Whatever 
services pain could previously have rendered, it is no 
longer capable of being any use. 

Another modification of pain that deserves considera- 
tion is, the intermitting character it occasionally pre- 
sents. Instead of being permanent during the entire 
period of the malady, it subsides for a time, to recur 
again with the same violence as before, though the con- 
ditions upon which it appears to depend continue all 
through. The most remarkable examples of this occur 
in cases of tic-douloureux, and other neiualgic affec- 
tions. Some of these are caused by the pressure of a 
tumour on the filaments of a nerve ; and, as the cause 
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is permanent, it would naturally be expected that what- 
ever pain it might occasion would be permanent also. 
But this is not the case. With a view to mitigate such 
sufferings, which are often of agonising intensity, nature 
has provided that there should be intervals of rest, dur- 
ing which the afflicted patient might have ease. Were 
it not for this, life itself would be insupportable. The 
nature of the nervous fluid serves, in some measure, to 
explain the phenomena, consisting, as it appears to do, 
of a series of interrupted impulses, and not of a continu- 
ous stream, and requiring certain intervals of repose to 
prevent its energy being exhausted, and to enable it to 
fulfil its function. 

But whether this explanation be correct or not is a 
matter of little consequence ; what we are mainly con- 
cerned with is the fact itself, of which there can be no 
question, and in which there is conspicuous the same 
tender regard for the children of affliction that we have 
been able to trace in other departments of nature. 

In some spasmodic diseases, epilepsy, for example, 
though the contortions are frightful to look at, we are 
probably warranted in concluding that the patient does 
not suffer much, or, indeed, any pain, at the time ; be- 
cause his sensibility is destroyed by the circumstances 
of the fit. But this is not the case in others. In 
Asiatic cholera consciousness is preserved in all its in- 
tegrity, and the patient suffers frightfully fi'om the 
cramps ; but here we have developed those occasional 
intermissions of which we have been speaking, and 
which minister a certain amount of ease to the patient 
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though it must be confessed it is neither very great nor 
very permanent. 

The last modification I shall allude to is the circum- 
stance of the pain occasionally undergoing a change in 
its character, according to the stage of the complaint. 
In other words, we have a double pain in certain affec- 
tions, one kind corresponding to the earlier stage, and 
another to the later ; so that we are able, by questioning 
the patient upon this point, to ascertain, with tolerable 
exactness, how far the morbid process has advanced. 
For example, when an abscess is forming in any part of 
the body, the pain is at first of an acute throbbing 
kind, which changes to a dull aching sensation at a later 
period, when the contents of the abscess are becoming 
purulent. Now, although this circumstance, by itself, 
would not warrant a surgeon in concluding that it is 
time to make an incision into the part ; yet it is obvious 
that a knowledge of the peculiarity must afford him 
material help, in conjunction with other symptoms, in 
arriving at a satisfactory solution of this important 
practical question. Similarly, we find the pain of partu- 
rition to possess a twofold character, corresponding to 
the stages of that process ; so that it is perfectly pos- 
sible, fi:om this circumstance alone (and what is still 
more remarkable, fi:om the change in the character of 
the woman's cries, as expressive of the character of the 
pain), to determine the progress that a case of labour 
has made to its ultimate completion. In this instance 
again there is plainly perceptible a useful purpose to be 
served by the modification of the symptom. 
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I come now to consider the objections that may be 
urged against the views here advocated, and, in doing 
60, I shall take notice of all that occur to me, as at all 
likely to be started, and state them as fully and fairly 
as I can. The first then is this : that we frequently 
find the amount of pain differing widely where the dis- 
ease is the same, and where it is impossible, consistently 
with the opinion here advocated, to account for the dif- 
ference. Thus, one patient labouring under consump- 
tion will suffer very little, while another will suffer a great 
deal, though the circumstances of each may appear as 
nearly as possible similar. If the pain depended upon 
the nature of the morbid action, or were in any measure 
intended to act as a salutary guard upon the danger of 
the patient, it ought to be the same in both cases. In 
reply to this, I think it may be very fairly questioned, 
whether the assumption is really borne out by facts : 
whether two cases, really similar in their pathological 
conditions, are ever attended with different degrees of 
pain. But even if this were to be admitted, it does not 
follow that there is the least force in the objection. It 
is not said that the sole object for which pain exists is, 
to give warning of the danger : there are other pur- 
poses it is intended to serve, as has already been shewn, 
and the necessity for these being accomplished, may 
exist in one case and not in another. Thus, there may 
be occasion for the development of the moral ends of 
pain, in cases where there is not the same necessity for 
the development of the physical. Still further, if there 
be any truth in the observations made in a former 
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chapter, relative to the variety in the divine dealings 
towards his intelligent creatures, and in the purpose for 
which that variety is intended — ^namely, to individualise 
them as much as possible, and to impress them with 
the idea of a special Providence presiding over and 
directing everything that happens to them, it must be 
obvious that such diversity, if it exist, is but a part of 
a great plan, intended for the wisest and best of pur- 
poses. The objection, if it do not rest on a baseless 
conjecture, is capable of being perfectly reconciled with 
the idea of intelligent contrivance. 

A second objection may be stated thus: — ^Many 
severe and even fatal diseases are unattended by that 
amount of pain that is commensurate with their danger. 
Some of these cases have been already considered when 
speaking on the subject of latent diseases, and reasons 
were adduced to account for the absence of the symp- 
tom. In other cases where there is great and lurgent 
danger, it will, I believe, be generally found that there 
are other indications of the illness suflSciently distinct 
to enable the parties to form an opinion upon the sub- 
ject, and to direct the treatment. Take the instance of 
apoplexy. A man, apparently in perfect health, sud- 
denly falls down in a fit, bereft of sense and motion, 
from which it is impossible to rouse him. Here, 
though the life of the patient is threatened, and that in 
the most sudden and alarming manner, yet he does not 
generally suflfer any considerable amount of pain. Yet, 
what is the loss in consequence? Is it necessary to 
point out to the bystanders the grave nature of the at- 
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tack ? Would a consciousness of pain on the part of 
the patient, who lies sprawling helplessly on the ground, 
give a greater clearness to the warning than is conveyed 
by the circumstance and suddenness of the seizure ? 
Is it not a more merciful provision to draw the curtain 
of insensibility over a condition which, were the patient 
at all conscious of its nature, would be most distressing 
to his feelings. The absence of pain is accounted for 
by the absence of consciousness ; but the place of the 
former is in these instances sufficiently supplied by 
other symptoms that answer the same end. 

The last objection I eihall notice is one perplexing 
enough to answer satisfactorily. It is this : the exis- 
tence of severe and long-continued pain, where no vital 
organ is concerned, where the life is not placed in im- 
mediate danger, and where the malady is incurable. 
Such, for example, are those cases of neuralgia to which 
allusion has abeady been made ; and such also are the 
various forms of cancer. It is not easy to see what 
useful purpose, — ^at least of a physical kind, — such in- 
tense suffering can answer. But are we warranted, 
from this circumstance, in concluding that it really 
does not answer any ? Even if it were impossible to 
discover any satisfactory reason for this appointment, 
analogy would lead us to conclude, from what we are 
able to see of the divine works in other parts of this ar- 
rangement, that there are wise and sufficient reasons 
for its occurrence, although we are not able as yet to 
discover them. It is fairly to be expected that, in in- 
vestigating the works of the Infinite Creator, we shall 
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find many things beyond the reach of our comprehen- 
sion. But are we on that account justified in question- 
ing their correctness ? Let us argue from what is 
known to what is unknown, and let us infer from the 
clear and palpable proofs of wisdom, benevolence, and 
skill that surround our path, that if we were put in full 
possession of all the facts of the case, we would clearly 
discover that the present phenomenon forms no excep- 
tion to the universal character of his administration. 

But this answer, though it may silence the objector, 
is not likely to satisfy him. Happily for us, we are not 
left to such dark conjectures. In the moral uses of the 
appointment we have abundant purposes to b^ an- 
swered in every way worthy of the great Governor of 
the imiverse. Intimately acquainted, as he is, with the 
peculiar constitution of every individual mind, he sees 
in those cases where he is pleased to send the affliction, 
some great and imperative necessity for a process that 
appears to our limited comprehension so painful and so 
mysterious. Just as in reducing ores taken from the 
earth, the miner finds it necessary to resort to different 
processes to separate the metals from the cruder par- 
ticles with which they are associated in nature, and to 
augment the temperature of the furnace in certain cases 
that are peculiarly refractory ; so we may be sure that 
He who sits as a refiner and purifier of silver, uses the 
crucible of trial with equal discrimination, and adapts 
the character of the affliction, and the intensity of the 
ordeal, and the period of its duration, with unerring 
skill, to the special circumstances of each individual case. 
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CHAPTER XL 

OF SOME OTHER SYMPTOMS OF DISEASE AS EXHIBITING 

DESIGN. 

We proceed to direct attention in the present chapter 
to some other prominent symptoms of disease that, like 
golden threads shining through a cloth of dark texture, 
enable us to discover the pattern worked upon the sur- 
face. 

In doing this we shall confine ourselves to a few ex- 
amples out of many, and shall select those only which 
are familiar to most ordinary readers, and which are so 
obvious in their character as not to be open to any rea- 
sonable objection. 

The first we shall allude to is the occurrence of nausea 
at the commencement of ordinary fever. This symptom 
is almost invariably present, if not at the very beginning 
of the disorder, at least at an early period after its de- 
velopment. It consists, not simply in a mere loss of ap- 
petite, but in a positive distaste to all kinds of food, so 
much so, that the very sight of any solid aliment is 
sufficient to create disgust in the mind of the patient. 
It is a remarkable circumstance that this change in the 
ordinary sensations of the individual occurs at a time 
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when the appetite for drinks is not only continued, but 
actually increased. It may at first sight be thought a 
matter of surprise that these two sensations, so closely 
connected, and so nearly akin in their essential office, 
shoidd be so differently affected by the same morbid 
action. Yet there are wise and salutary reasons for the 
difference. For while the copious use of diluting drinks 
is unattended with inconvenience, and is even produc- 
tive of advantage, the ingestion of solid food, on the con- 
trary, would be most pernicious, disturbing the comfort 
of the patient, and prolonging the duration of the at- 
tack. To understand this clearly it is necessary to call 
attention to the difference that exists in the mode by 
which the liquid and solid elements of nutrition are 
taken up into the system. The former, firom the simpU- 
city of their constitution, require to undergo no prepa- 
ratory process before they are absorbed into the vessels 
provided for their reception : almost immediately after 
being swallowed they are found circulating in the gene- 
ral mass of the blood. But the latter, on the contrary, 
owing to the complexity of their composition, and their 
insoluble form, require to undergo changes in their 
structure before they are capable of being taken up into 
the economy. Hence they require for this purpose, not 
only a certain interval of time, but a certain expenditure 
of vital force. These changes, which constitute the prin- 
cipal part of what is commonly called digestion, are not 
a mere solution of the solid portions of the food in the 
fluids of the system, but a peculiar modification of the 
nature of the substance brought about by the action of 
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the gastric juice, aided by the energetic contraction of 
the coats of the stomach. Now, when the patient is op- 
pressed by an attack of fever, this process is entirely 
suspended, both because the secretion of the gastric 
juice, like all the other secretions of the body at such a 
time, is arrested, and still more, because the muscular 
fibres of the stomach partake of the debility which is 
apparent everywhere else, so that they are incapable of 
performing their proper duty. It is manifest that whei^ 
matters are in this state, the use of food would be at- 
tended with decided disadvantage ; as it could undergo 
none of the changes necessary to assimilation, it woyld 
necessarily lie as a heavy mass within the stomach, in- 
convenient from its weight and bulk, and still move «o 
from the fermentation that its peculiar position would 
be sure in a short time to induce. 

But to understand fully the value of this provision, it 
is necessary to extend our consideration a little further. 
In the brute creation the quantity of nutriment taken at a 
time byanyanimal is regulated altogether by the appetite 
of the moment. Instinct, guided by the senses, is the 
sole and suflScient guide to direct him when to eat and 
when to desist He knows nothing of ftiture wants, 
and he can form no conjecture as to the circumstances 
in which he may possibly be placed, so as to make pro- 
vision for contingencies that may subsequently arise. 
If he can gratify the cravings of his present sensations 
he is frilly satisfied, and makes no attempt to guard 
against a future necessity. But the case is different 
with man. His intelligence raises him above the nar- 
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row limits of the present hour, and imposes on him the 
necessity of making suitable provision for the approach- 
ing future. This feeling operates in respect to the tak- 
ing of food as well as to everything else. Hence the 
promptings of sense are always to a certain degree sub- 
ordinated to the higher dictates of reason. This sub- 
jection of the animal appetite to the views of an en- 
Ughtened expediency evidently has its a^iva^tages, and 
if it could be exercised on all occasions with due discre- 
tion, would be productive of much benefit. But unfor- 
tunately this is not always the case. In practice we 
find it more generally exhibited in the habit of continu- 
ing to eat after the aj^tite has been satisfied, than in 
restraining self-indulgence before that point has been 
reached. The consequence is, that habitual repletion is 
an evil constantly met with, productive of the most 
serious injury to those who are guilty of it. But though 
pernicious under all circumstances, it becomes infinitely 
more so if practised when the ordinary powers of diges- 
tion are suspended, as in fever. At such a time the 
mere absence of appetite would be no sufficient safe- 
guard for the preservation of the patient It requires 
a stronger and more effectual restraint upon a habit that 
is so generally practised, and such a restraint is effectu- 
ally provided in the symptom under consideration. Can 
we doubt for a moment that the existence of the symp- 
tom is really the result of design ? or that the intention 
of its appointment is as beneficent as it is wise ? 

Under this head we may conveniently consider a class 
of symptoms varying in different diseases according to 
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the nature of the disorder, but agreeing in this, that 
they occur at the commencement of the attack, and 
serve the useful purpose of suggesting to the observant 
medical attendant the proper mode of treatment to be 
adopted. Thus, vomiting is not an unusual symptom 
at the commencement of an attack of inflammation of 
the lungs, and is important, not only because it tends 
to point out to the experienced physician the probable 
nature of the affection he has to deal with, but still 
more because it suggests a mode of treatment which, 
when adopted in the early stages of the complaint, is 
possessed of peculiar advantage, namely, the adminis- 
tration of medicines having an emetic property. It is 
not difficult to account for the occurrence of this symp- 
tom in this disease. The lungs, the stomach, and the 
midriff are all supplied by a common nerve — the 
pneimio-gastric ; the filaments of which, distributed to 
the pulmonary texture, are no sooner subject to the un- 
usual impression to which the inflammatory process 
gives rise, than they convey intelligence of the change 
to the sensorium, and a reflex action is transmitted by 
the other portion of the nerve to the muscular coats of 
the stomach and diaphragm, occasioning nausea and 
vomiting. The wisdom of this anatomical arrangement 
will be apparent when we reflect, that owing to the 
nature of the lungs, and the functions they have to per- 
form, nothing is permitted to enter its delicate texture 
except in the gaseous form, and that, consequently, no 
direct application can be made to any part of its exten- 
sive surfstce when altered by disease. It is owing to a 
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set of muscular movements excited in combination by 
the specific action of the different parts of the nerve in 
question that the act of coughing is accomplished. 
When phlegm accumulates in the bronchi it is by this 
means removed. And it is owing to a similar but in- 
verted action of the same nerve that medicines taken 
into the stomach produce their effects upon the pulmo- 
nary tissue with which they have no immediate contact. 
The impression made by the medicine being as it were 
telegraphed to the sensoriiun, and from thence tele- 
graphed back again to the other terminus in the lungs. 
Now, perhaps, it may be thought that the fact which I 
have mentioned as an evidence of design in connection 
with disease, — namely, the occurrence of vomiting at 
the commencement of inflammation of the lungs, — ^is 
so far from deserving to be considered in this light, that 
it ought rather to be regarded as the necessary result of 
what is at best an accidental circiunstance, viz. the 
point that both the Itmgs and the stomach happen to 
be supplied with nervous power by a common channel. 
But the force of this objection falls to the ground when 
we remember that this latter point can only be ac- 
counted for on the hypothesis that the divine Artist, in 
originally constructing the mechanism of the human 
body, must fiave foreseen the necessity that would arise 
for such a provision, and arranged the parts with the 
special purpose of anticipating that necessity. Had 
there been no disease — ^had man continued innocent 
there would have been no reason, so fax as we can see, 
for both organs being connected together by a mutual 
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sympathy, because there would have been no risk of in- 
jury to either. 

Similarly, many cases of diarrhoea require for their 
successful management the employment of aperients : 
nature spontaneously pointing out the proper course to 
be adopted The instances we refer to are those in 
which some particular article of food has been taken 
which has disagreed wit{i the patient : this acting as an 
irritant to the intestinal mucous membrane, is the source 
of disorder, and must be got rid of before the uneasy 
sensations can be removed. Perhaps it may be thought 
that this fact, and the one last mentioned, are strong 
confirmations of the views put forward by the founder 
of the homoeopathic doctrine, who maintained that we 
ought in all instances to administer such medicines as 
have a natural tendency to produce an action similar to 
what we find at the time going on in the system. A 
little reflection will prove that there is no force in this 
reasoning. What I have brought forward as an evi- 
dence of design is, that in the group of symptoms which 
shew themselves at the commencement of an attack of 
illness it is sometimes possible to select one which shall 
enable us to determine on a plan of treatment likely to 
be beneficial. That symptom may, as -in the instances 
adduced; iead us to administer a medicine which pos- 
sesses the property of producing similar effects, or it 
may be a medicine having no such property. Thus 
the contracted pupil of a person suffering fi:om inflam- 
mation of the eye, does not lead us to administer medi- 
cines which have the property of stimulating the iris to 
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contract, but simply to act on the suggestion that nature 
is silently but most significantly making to exclude the 
light from the too sensitive nerve of vision. Hahne- 
man's theory, on the contrary, is that where there exists 
a morbid action of a particular kind, its true remedy is 
to be found in the use of a medicine capable of produc- 
ing a similar action in a person in health. Hence he 
would prescribe opium to remove an attack of apoplexy, 
ardent spirits to counteract intoxication, and tartar- 
emetic to tranquillise an irritable stomach. To his 
views many objections may be raised. In the first 
place, the same symptom, or set of symptoms, will often 
depend upon a variety of dififerent causes. Take the 
instance of vomiting, to which reference has already 
been made. It may, as we have seen, be a symptom of 
inflammation of the lungs, it may be a symptom of in- 
flammation of the stomach ; it may depend upon a dis- 
eased condition of the brain, it may depend upon stran- 
gulation of some of the intestines ; it may be connected 
with the passage of a gall-stone ; it may originate in 
sympathy with the state of the uterus ; or it may be 
produced by several other causes. Is not the mere enu- 
meration of this long catalogue a sufficient proof that 
the treatment of a symptom depending upon such a 
variety of pathological states, cannot be invariably the 
same, and that something more must be looked for 
than mere identity of special action, if we would treat 
the matter scientifically ? In the second place, Hahne^ 
man's views seem to depend upon a misconception of 
the medical axiom, " similia similibus curantur/' car- 
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ried away by the brevity and quaintness of the expres- 
sion he has put a new but erroneous meaning on the 
phrase : the true interpretation of which is, that when- 
ever we meet with two cases of illness resembling each 
other in their essential nature and outward signs, we 
may be sure that the remedies which have been found 
useful in one, will be suitable to the other : in other 
words, that similar aflfections will yield to similar treat- 
ment. But not to dwell on this subject further, it is 
sufficient to observe, that even in the limited sense in 
which I have stated that nature does sometimes hold 
out a beacon for our guidance in practice, it is not 
always possible to discover suggestive symptoms of this 
kind in every case; many maladies being met with 
which afford no clue in their external manifestations to 
a rational mode of treatment Shall we then deny that 
any useful purpose is intended by them when they do 
occur ? Shall we infer that their occurrence is the re- 
sult of accidental circumstances in any particular malady 
when they can be discovered ? Ought we not rather to 
admit that their existence is the result of an intelligent 
forethought, seeing that it is generally in connection 
with diseases of internal organs that they are most com- 
monly to be recognised ? 

This leads me to notice another remarkable feature 
in connection with this part of my subject ; and that 
is the tendency of diseased conditions of the aUmentary 
canal to manifest themselves by symptoms referrible, 
not to the part of the canal where it exists, but to its 
extremity when it can be made the subject of observa- 

p 
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tion. For example, erery one knows the importance 
that medical men attach to the state of the tongae, and 
the inferences they are in the habit of drawing as to the 
condition of the internal organs from the peculiar ap- 
pearances it presents. Similarly the presence of worms 
in the intestinal tube is indicated by itching at the 
nose, while other irritations along the tract of the 
mucous membrane are propagated by sympathy to 
their extremities, for the express purpose, no doubt, of 
making the feet of their existence known with a view 
to their treatment and removal. To appreciate this 
point properly, it is necessary to remark that the diffi- 
culty of detecting changes in the condition of these 
membranes, arising from their position in the abdo- 
minal cavity and their great extent, is increased still 
further by the very nature of their ftmctions, which re- 
(luires them to be almost entirely insensible to every 
kind of direct impression. Were it otherwise, what an 
immensity of suffering would be entailed upon the 
human race ! Substances of the most varied descrip- 
tion, of the most opposite qualities, and of every degree 
of temperature, pass along their surface without incon- 
venience and without injury. After the palate has been 
passed, the individual, if in health, is totally uncon- 
scious of any further sensation of pleasure or pain, and 
in a little time is altogether unable to tell in what precise 
part of the entire canal the morsel of food may be at any 
moment. How admirable, then, is the arrangement that 
effects, at the same time, two such opposite requirements, 
the insensibility of the membrane itself, and the manifes- 
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tation of whatever morbid changes occur in it, at a part 
where such manifestation can be easily recognised. 

Fainting is an event of everyday occurrence. It is 
not, generally speaking, of any material danger to the 
individual, though its appearances are sufficiently alarm- 
ing to the spectators ; yet this freedom from danger is 
not due so much to the nature of the attack as to the 
circumstance, that it necessarily leads to a change in the 
posture of the patient, which removes for the time the 
condition upon which the fit depended. In this change 
of posture, then, we discover another provision of a salu- 
tary kind, such as we have been considering. An at- 
tack of fainting may occur under a variety of circum- 
stances. It may originate in loss of blood, as from a 
wound ; it may arise from a deteriorated condition of 
that fluid, as from want of proper nourishment ; or it 
may depend upon irregular action of the nervous system, 
as in the commencement of fever. In all cases, however, 
whatever may be the remote cause of the production, 
there is present a certain change in the vascular condi- 
tion of the brain. This important organ is enclosed, as 
every one knows, in the cranium, a thick, bony case, 
which not only protects it from injury, but also equalises 
the degree of compression to which it is continually sub- 
ject. Any considerable augmentation or diminution in 
this pressure would be attended with pernicious conse- 
quences to the delicate structure of which it is com- 
posed. Hence the physical conditions in which it is 
placed are admirably adapted to prevent any material 
alteration in this respect Some modem writers, it is 
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true — among whom may be mentioned the late excellent 
Dr Abercrombie — have doubted the correctness of this 
view, and have been led to deny the possibility of altering 
the amount of vascular compression of the brain at all, 
maintaining that the symptoms which are usually attri- 
buted to this source are really due to a variation in the 
relative ouantities of the arterial and venous currents. 
But more recent observations, and especially a* series of 
experiments, instituted for the purpose of determining 
the question, and admirably conducted by Dr Burrowes 
of London, leave no reasonable room for doubt upon the 
mind, that within certain limits, narrow indeed, but still 
distinct, the quantity of fluid circulating within the skull 
is capable of being increased and diminished. Now, 
this being admitted, it is to be observed, that an attack 
of fainting comes on when the pressure is diminished by 
a reduction in the quantity of blood circulating in the 
skull. It is thus that hemorrhage induces its occurrence. 
As soon, however, as this state has actually been brought 
about an immediate relaxation of the whole muscular 
system is the consequence : the patient loses his con- 
sciousness, the nervous energy is destroyed, and the 
patient falls down insensible to the ground. In this very 
result all his safety consists. So long as the patient pre- 
serves the erect posture, it must be obvious that the force 
of gravity acting upon the columns of blood that extend 
upwards to the head, must have the effect of diminishing 
the quantity within the skull, and so perpetuate the evil 
under which the individual is suffering ; and if this state 
were to be protracted for a few moments the conse- 
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quences would be extremely dangerous, or even fatal. 
But as soon as the sick man falls down, the change of 
posture at once removes the force of gravity, and allows 
the fluids to return to that state of distribution which is 
necessary for the maintenance of the healthy functions 
of the hiain. 

Some forms of the affection depend really upon the 
action of the heart, though the brain is likewise in a sub- 
ordinate way concerned in their production. In these 
cases the quantity of blood - circulating in the system 
may be sufficient in amount, but from its altered quali- 
ties it does not stimulate the heart adequately to en- 
able it to propel its contents with the force necessary 
to supply the brain as it ought to do. This is the form 
of the complaint that is so commonly met with in young 
females. The heart is one of the most remarkable organs 
in the bbdy : it possesses to a certain extent an inde- 
pendent power of action, so much so, that if cut out of 
an animal immediately after being killed, it would con- 
tinue for some time to contract in the same manner it 
did previously, even though empty of blood, and lying 
on the table. But these muscular contractions gradually 
become weaker, not only because of the separation of the 
organ from the rest of the living structure, but still more 
from the want of their natural stimulus — ^the blood. 
It is the current of this fluid distending its cavities at 
regular intervals during life that principally determines 
its movements. When it is well filled with a large 
quantity of rich blood its contractions are strong and 
energetia When, on the contrary, it is but partially 
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filled, or when the blood is of inferior quality, its con- 
tractions are feeble and inefficient. Under the latter 
circumstances it is less able to propel the current up- 
wards to the head against the force of gravity, and faint- 
ing is not an uncommon result. But let the patient be 
laid down, and the difficulty is removed : the heart, re- 
lieved of the physical disadvantages under which it had 
been placed, is enabled to transmit the required quantity 
to the sensorium with due regularity, and the equili- 
briunl of the circulation is immediately restored. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe, that cases of this kind are 
frequently mismanaged by persons ignorant of the pro- 
per treatment. Disliking to see any one stretched upon 
the floor, particularly if it be a delicate and respectable 
female, they begin at once to raise her up into a sitting 
attitude, to the manifest disturbance of that process that 
nature, in her own quiet way, is taking for her recovery. 
Is it right, considering the useful consequences that result 
from the occurrence, to look upon the fall of the patient 
in these cases as an accidental circumstance, and not 
rather to regard it as a wise appointment on the part of 
the Author of sickness, designed for the best and most 
beneficent purposes ? 

Sudden hemorrhage, whether it be the result of acci- 
dent or disease, is often attended with alarming and some- 
times even with fatal consequences. Unless speedily re- 
strained in some way, it is needless to observe, that the 
loss of so important a fluid would be followed by imme- 
diate death. But the exigency of the moment is pro- 
vided with a remedy suited to the occasion. And in 
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considering the provision it is difficult to determine 
whether we ought most to admire the beauty of the 
contrivance, or the simplicity of the means employed to 
effect it To understand it perfectly we must remark, 
that the great function of the circulation is carried on in 
a series of tubes of varjdng size, and of a strength pro- 
portioned to their respective diameters. These are not 
unyielding pipes, such as we are accustomed to see used 
for conveying water in our streets, but consist of elastic 
materials similar to the Indian -rubber tubing, which has 
lately been brought into such general use. The conse- 
quence is, that they accommodate themselves easily to 
the varying quantity of fluid they happen to convey, and 
so are less liable to rupture than they would otherwise 
be. In this way the very loss of blood, when it occurs, 
is of itself a check upon its continuance, because, as the 
tube itself is elastic, the contraction of its diameter, 
which .is the consequence of its diminished contents, 
closes the aperture at which the leakage occurs until a 
fresh formation of blood has taken place to such an 
amount as to distend the vessel to its original size ; but 
as this requires an interval of time directly proportioned 
to the degree of the hemorrhage, a sufficient period 
necessarily elapses to allow of the repair of the damage, 
so as to prevent a recurrence of the accident. If to this 
is added the fact of its inducing an attack of syncope, 
which may be considered a distinct hint as to the pro- 
priety of maintaining the horizontal position, we shall 
see that the arrangements which are thus provided by 
nature for our recovery, are admirable in the extreme. 
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Any excitement of the circulation at such a time would 
be attended with the greatest risk. The recumbent 
posture, by relieving the heart of the principal part of its 
duty, necessarily tends to tranquillise its motions, while 
the erect attitude has an eflfect exactly the reverse. It is 
true that, no matter what posture the patient happens to 
assume, the heart s action, after great loss of blood, appears 
to exhibit unusual violence, the pulse imder the finger 
becoming not only frequent but thrilling ; but this cha- 
racteristic, which is so constantly observed, as to have 
got the special name of a " hemorrhagic pulse," is really 
deceptive, and indicates weakness rather than force. It 
depends upon the necessity that is imposed upon the 
organ to compensate, in some measure, for its loss of 
power, by increased efforts of propulsion ; and it is most 
effectually relieved by making the patient observe the 
simple expedient of lying in bed during its continuance. 
In these two things — the development of syncope, and 
the contraction of the coats of the elastic tubes — we have 
a complete provision to guard against thje danger of 
hemorrhage — a provision that comes into play exactly 
at the moment when the necessity for its protection 
arises. The greater the loss of blood, the more fully is 
it exhibited. Can it be supposed that an arrangement 
so salutary and so beautiful, is anything else but the 
result of an intelligent and kind contrivance ? 

The last instance to which we shall direct attention 
at this time, is the occurrence of straining of the 
stomach, or actual vomiting, in what is commonly 
called a fit of a gall-stone. This, which consists in the 
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passage of a biliary calculus through a narrow duct, 
though a circumstance of comparative rarity, is almost 
always a matter of considerable annoyance to the 
patient. The smallness of the channel through which 
it has to pass, and the spasm of the textures to which 
it gives rise, are sufficient to explain the suffering it 
occasions. The violence of the pain which is thus in- 
duced, and which is often so great as to amount to 
actual agony, is frequently relieved in a most sudden and 
surprising manner by the mere effort of straining, 
whether brought on by artificial interference, or the 
natural result of the condition of the parts. To under- 
stand the mode in which this symptom acts, it is neces- 
sary to be acquainted, in some measure, with the struc- 
ture and functions of this part of the digestive apparatus. 
The bile is one of the most elaborated juices of the 
body; and as it cannot be secreted with sufficient 
rapidity to admit of its being supplied in large quantity 
at the moment it is required, a provision exists for its 
being stored, according as it is prepared, in a small bag 
on the under surface of the liver, where it is retained 
imtil the period when the process of digestion has com- 
menced, at which time so much of it is poured out as 
may be necessary for the wants of the moment. This 
store-bag is about the size and shape of an ordinary 
pear, with a long and narrow tube leading into the 
lower portion of the stomach, through which the fluid 
is conveyed as often as may be requisite. The presence 
of food in that part of the stomach where the aperture 
of the duct is situated, acts as a stimulus to the con- 
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tractile coats of the gall-bladder to push forward their 
contents ; so that the passage of the bile takes place 
principally, if not exclusively, at those periods when the 
stomach is distended with food. The formation of cal- 
culi, which frequently consist merely of inspissated bile, 
though they do occasionally contain other elements, is 
accounted for by the fact of the bile having often to lie 
for a considerable period in the gall-bladder, especially 
in persons who fast for an unusually long period, where 
the watery portion becomes absorbed, and the more 
solid matters become hardened. These calculi, what- 
ever the constituents they contain, are productive of no 
inconvenience, so long as they remain quietly in the 
large extremity of the bag, as they often do for years 
together, but whenever they are pushed forward to- 
wards the duct, they become the immediate cause of 
exquisite suffering. This is especially apt to occur 
during the taking of a large meal, or shortly after, be- 
cause the exigencies of the occasion call for a correspond- 
ing supply of bile, and the contractions of the vessel 
in which it is contained are proportionally great. The 
difficulty of propelling a solid body through a duct of 
such narrow dimensions, is still further increased by the 
existence of structural impediments, designed to pre- 
vent the regurgitation of the fluids of the stomach up 
into the gall-bladder. These impediments are twofold, 
one a spiral valve, consisting of a layer of mucous mem- 
brane projecting into the interior, and coiled regularly 
round the inside ; the other depends upon the mode in 
which the duct enters into the stomach : this is not, as 
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might be supposed, a short direct passage, but a long 
and continuous course, penetrating between the mus- 
cular fibres of the coats of the stomach, the contraction 
of which serves to keep the aperture closed against the 
entrance of foreign substances, though it permits the 
free escape of the bile. But these circumstances, suffi- 
cient as we may think them to prevent the passage of a 
gall-stone through the duct, are not the only impedi- 
ments it has to meet in getting into the stomach, nor 
even, it may be said, the principal ones ; neither are 
they the source of the patient's suffering. Such is the 
power of dilatation that hollow organs possess, that a 
little time is all that would be requisite to enable them 
to expand sufficiently to allow of calculi of considerable 
dimensions passing through them. No ; the principal 
difficulty, as well as the principal source of suffering, 
consists in the spasmodic contraction of the muscular 
fibres of which the duct is composed, and which are 
here, as in all other hollow viscera, disposed in a cir- 
cular manner, so that when they act they restrict still 
further the space through which the body has to pass, 
and hold it as in a vice, so that it can neither recede nor 
advance. But just at this crisis, owing to a particular 
arrangement, which it is not necessary further to allude 
to, the patient is commonly seized with an involuntary 
effort of vomiting or straining, which is frequently the 
means of removing the fit entirely, and restoring the 
patient, for a time at least, to perfect ease. This de- 
pends upon that universal relaxation of the muscular 
system, that everybody knows, who has ever experienced 
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sea-sickness, invariably attends the forcible emptying of 
the contents of the stomach ; and that, extending to the 
minute fibres of the gall-duct, unlocks the grasp in 
which the calculus is held, and* allows it to slip back 
into its former position at the large end of the gall- 
bladder. 

It is scarcely necessary to multiply examples of this 
class, all of which, when carefully examined, would only 
tend to establish the same great and important truth : 
that, even in the midst of the most severe and destruc- 
tive processes, provisions can be detected to mitigate 
their severity, which can have been implanted there 
only by One intelligent enough to appreciate their' dan- 
ger, and to discover the most suitable methods of avert- 
ing it, and good enough to furnish, in the simplest and 
securest manner, what His wisdom had pronounced to be 
necessary. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OF PROCESSES OF A PRESERVATIVE CHARACTER OCCUR- 
RING IN DISEASE. 

The examples which have been given in the last chap- 
ter, are all the direct result of the ordinary operations 
of the vital forces, and not of any new or unusual mode 
of action, induced in them by disease : in other words, 
they are instances of physiological, rather than of patho- 
logical action ; and in this respect may seem open to 
the objection, that they do not contain any distinct evi- 
dence of a salutary interference for the purpose of re- 
storing the system to a healthy state, such as is neces- 
sary to establish the idea of design. But this objection 
is not really entitled to the slightest attention. It is, 
as has been already remarked, the glory of God to ex- 
hibit in his works the greatest simplicity of means, with 
the greatest complexity of results ; in this, as in every- 
thing else, drawing a strong contrast between the ease 
and beauty of his arrangements, and the climisy me- 
chanism of human contrivance. He delights to make 
one cause accomplish many objects, and he never stoops 
to employ a second unless he sees it to be absolutely 
necessary. That the arrangements in question are the 
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result of a deliberate intention on the part of God, and 
not a mere casual coincidence, occurring without motive, 
is evident, not merely from their exhibiting the charac- 
ters of utility and benevolence, which it is irrational to 
suppose any mere accident can possess, but still more 
from their number and variety. It is possible to believe 
that a single event, however surprising, may occur once 
upon an occasion by a fortuitous combination of causes ; 
but it is absurd to imagine that such things can happen 
regularly, and can happen frequently, and still exhibit 
the same marvellous property of answering a useftd pur- 
pose. The fact of intention being established in refe- 
rence to their occurrence, it is a matter of very little 
consequence to the argimient, whether their production 
is due to the operation of causes unconnected with the 
morbid influence, or of others which result from it In 
both cases they are equally the work of God, and in 
both they have an equal claim upon our admiration. 
Nor does it make the slightest difference in our view, 
whether we consider the physiological propejiiies of the 
organism to have been originally framed with a special 
reference to the pathological necessities that should sub- 
sequently arise, or whether we adopt the opposite view, 
that the physiological properties having been first esta- 
blished, the pathological arrangements were subse- 
quently framed with a special reference to the former. 
In other words, whether we believe that God, foreseeing 
the fall of Adam, framed the structure of his body with 
a special reference to the necessities of disease that should 
subsequently be developed ; or whether we maintain, as 
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some are inclined to do, that the circumstances of dis- 
ease, such as they now exist, were arranged in conse- 
quence of the organisation that had been previously 
conferred upon the body. The first of these opinions 
unquestionably exalts the Divine omniscience, and the 
perfection of his attributes more highly than the latter ; 
but both of them equally refer the production of the 
provisions we have been considering, to the direct ap- 
pointment of God, and convert the objection that has 
been started into a ground for still more deeply admir- 
ing the wisdom and goodness of his character. 

But whether there be really any force in the objec- 
tion, as applied to the instances formerly adduced or 
not, it is important to observe, that it cannot apply in 
the slightest degree to the cases that are to follow. In 
these we shall be able to trace a distinct departure from 
the ordinary operation of the vital forces, such as proves 
that a new and unusual influence is brought to bear 
upon them when affected by disease, for the sole pur- 
pose of moderating the violence of its action, and guard- 
ing against certain contingent dangers that would other- 
wise arise. The first illustration I shall adduce, refers 
to the different effects produced by inflammatory action 
on the mucous and serous membranes. It might natu- 
rally be expected, that when the same morbid action 
affects these textures, the results would be similar. 
But this is not the case ; a marked and most important 
difference is observable. It is necessary to mention, 
that these two classes of membranes differ remarkably 
in their structure and uses. The serous membranes, 
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as has been already mentioned, are extremely thin trans- 
parent textures, perfectly destitute of blood-vessels, and 
smooth on their unattached surface. In every direction 
they are closed up, so as to form a shut sac, and the de- 
sign of their formation is, to diminish the friction of the 
adjacent structures in their movement upon one another. 
The mucous membranes, on the contrary, are tolerably 
^ thick, highly vascular, and of a soft velvety texture. 
They are open at one or both ends, where they are in 
contact with the external surface ; and the use that 
they are intended to serve is, to line the great channels 
of internal communication, and to permit the passage 
along their surface of the air in respiration, and of the 
materials of nutrition. Now, the difference in the eflfects 
of inflammation, as applied to these two classes of mem- 
branes, has reference to the particular ends that were 
contemplated in their formation, so that this process, 
which is 80 ea^y induced, and so perpetuaUy occurring, 
might be productive of as little permanent injury as 
possible. The diflference is this, when inflammation 
attacks a serous membrane, there is immediately poured 
out upon its free surface a quantity of an opaque white 
matter, called lymph, which has the property of gluing 
together the parts with which it comes in contact ; 
whereas, when it attacks a mucous membrane, no such 
phenomenon is perceived, but either purulent matter is 
formed upon the surface, or a number of round holes 
are excavated downwards towards the adjacent organs ; 
that is to say, in the one case we have the adhesive, and 
in the other the suppurative, or ulcerative, form of in- 
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flammation. This difiference in the result of the process 
does not depend, as might at first thought be supposed, 
upon the difference of the structures, or upon an inhe- 
rent incapability upon the part of the mucous mem- 
branes to take upon them the adhesive infianmiation, 
or of serous membranes the ulcerative ; because we do 
occasionally, though rarely, find these results occurring. 
No ; it depends entirely upon a special appointment 
for the purpose of preventing evils which would be 
altogether incompatible with the continuance of life. 
If the mucous membrane were ordinarily to assume the 
adhesive form of inflammation, the apertures for breath- 
ing, on every attack of cold, would run the risk of being 
stopped up ; or if it attacked the alimentary canal, the 
patient would be in danger of being starved to death, 
by the passage being converted into an impervious 
cord. Similarly, if the serous membranes were to 
assume the ulcerative form, consequences equally dis- 
astrous would follow. The integrity of the peritoneum, 
for example, would be destroyed, and the contents of 
the stomach would find their way into a situation, where 
they would no l(5liger be capable of undergoing diges- 
tion, but where they would be productive of the greatest 
inconvenience. Or if it were the pleura that happened 
to be engaged, the atmospheric air, instead of being 
confined to the limgs, would make its escape into the 
cavity of the thorax, where its presence would interfere 
mechanically with the movements of the chest, and 
produce embarrassment, if not absolute suffocation. All 
this, and many other evils of a similar description, are 

Q 
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effectually guarded against by the simple circumstance 
under consideration — ^a circumstance, as we have stated, 
not depending upon a difference in the structure of the 
parts, but upon a difference in the mode of action, im- 
posed upon the vital forces to meet the special exigen- 
cies of the occasion. 

In the mode by which purulent matter is eliminated 
from the system after its formation, we have another 
example of a peculiar impression being made upon the 
vital forces to regulate their action for the accomplish- 
ment of a useful purpose. This fluid is secreted under 
two distinct conditions— either on the free surface of 
the mucous membranes, or in the cavity of an abscess. 
There is nothing particularly deserving of attention in 
the first of these, because the open communication that 
exists with the external air admits of the matter being 
carried off as rapidly as it is formed. But when it 
occurs among the deeper-seated textures, as in the 
second form, there is requisite a special provision for its 
removal, otherwise it would remain permanently fixed 
in the place where it is first formed, because, to guard 
against other dangers, it is not left loosely scattered 
among the muscles, &c., but securely invested in a mem- 
brane formed for the occasion. Were it not for this, it 
would be taken up by the absorbents, and carried into 
the current of the circulation, where it would contami- 
nate the blood imtil it poisoned all the organs of the 
body, or it would escape into the surrounding tissues, 
and propagate in its course the inflammation still far- 
ther ; each particle, as it advanced, becoming the source 
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of fresh irritation, and, consequently, of increased dan- 
ger. All this actually happens in a few rare cases, 
when the constitution does not possess sufficient vigour 
to form an investing membrane for the abscess, and 
which, consequently, have been denominated "diflfuse 
inflammation''— one of the most fatal forms of this pro- 
cess with which we are acquainted. But let us suppose 
that the matter deeply seated in some of the internal 
parts of the body is carefully sealed up in this living 
case — as it will answer no useful end to permit it to 
remain there— how is it to be got rid of? It is evident 
that unless some special provision were made for its 
removal, it could never escape from its confinement 
without being productive of injury, more especially 
when we remember the number of vessels and nerves 
it must necessarily come in contact with ; yet all this 
is very effectually secured. The whole abscess is gra- 
dually transplanted from its original situation to the 
surface of the body, by a process called interstitial ab- 
sorption, in which nature takes care to clear the ground 
she evacuates, at the same time that she extends the 
lines of her entrenchments in front. In this course the 
nerves and blood-vessels are either pushed aside, or so 
invested with a protecting membrane as to be defended 
from all danger. When arrived at the surface, the con- 
tents are discharged in the manner with which every 
one must be familiar, and which, equally with the rest 
of the proceeding, exemplifies caution and care. We 
have said the direction the abscess pursues in this 
course is towards the surface of the body ; but this. 
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though the usual, is not the universal direction. Occa- 
sionally the matter proceeds inwards towards one or 
other of the mucous membranes, and especially towards 
that lining the alimentaiy canal, because, when the 
abcess discharges itself there, it can easily be carried 
downwards through the channel provided for its re- 
ception. But the former is the rule— the latter the 
rare exception ii^ these cases ; and the reason of the 
difference in frequency between the courses seems to 
be, that it is a much easier matter to heal an open- 
ing of this description on the sur&ce of the body than 
on one of the mucous membranes. The latter are 
invariably connected with a layer of muscular fibres, 
whose natural action must stretch, more or less, at every 
moment of their being called into exercise, the texture 
that is attached to them : added to which the various 
substances that traverse these hollow tubes must irritate 
the ulcer, and interrupt the process of cura The con- 
sequence is, that, to prevent the occurrence of these 
inconveniences, abscesses, even when seated close to the 
mucous membranes in some deep situation, almost in- 
variably prefer a long circuitous course to the surfece, 
to a short and direct passage in the other direction. 
Can we doubt that a fact which is established by the 
daily experience of every medical man of observation, 
and which is imiversally admitted, is really a patholo- 
gical law established for the very purpose of guarding 
against the dangers we have mentioned ? 

We may take another example of the same important 
principle from the history of acute hydrocephalus, or, 
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as it is popularly termed, " water on the brain/' This^ 
as is universally known, is a disease peculiarly affecting 
infancy, depending partly on the state of the constitu- 
tion of the persons attacked, and partly on the manner 
in which the growth of the parts of the body is regu- 
lated at that period of life. The former is probably 
connected with the consistence of the blood in such 
persons, which is thinner than that of healthy indivi- 
duals, and so more prone to escape through the sides of 
the vessel than if it were richer. The mode of growth 
operates in this way : — In the first years of existence 
the energy of development seems to be to a great extent 
directed to the head and nervous system, and, as a 
necessary consequence, the quantity and impetus of the 
blood circulating in these parts are relatively greater 
than in the rest of the body. The vessels of the brain 
are thus kept in a state of unusual tension at the very 
time when there is the greatest liability to exhalation 
taking place. Now, in accordance with what has been 
formerly advanced of the inability of the brain to bear 
any unusual increase in the pressure to which it is sub- 
ject, it is clear that great mischiefs would arise from this 
state of things were there not some provision introduced 
to mitigate the irseverity. In fact, it may be confidently 
asserted that, fatal as the disease actually is, it would 
be much more so, and much more rapid in its progress, 
were it not for the circumstance, that the cranium does 
not at that period of life consist of one unyielding mass 
of bone, as it does in the adult, but of several distinct 
pieces united together by membranes, capable of a oer- 
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tain degree of extension, and which yield under the 
pressure to which they, are exposed, so as to relieve the 
brain. It is true that the formation of the head in this 
way has a primary reference to the mode in which the 
child is brought into tte world, which requires that the 
head should be, as it were, folded up for the time into 
an unusually small compass ; but what proves that the 
view here given is also founded in truth is, that while 
the ossification of the skull proceeds with comparative 
rapidity in those children who are not predisposed to 
the disease, it is delayed to a later period in those who 
are, so that the provision exists precisely in those cir- 
cumstances where its advantages are most required. 

In the usual progress of pubnonaxy consumption we 
shall be able to discover several provisions of a similw 
kind, and which are particularly deserving of attentive 
consideration. It is hardly necessary to remark, that 
this disease is one of the most frequent and fatal affec- 
tions that the himian frame is liable to ; but its ten- 
dency to develop new and sudden dangers is very ma- 
terially diminished by the circumstances to which we 
are about to allude. It is tolerably well known that 
the essential feature of the complaint consists in the 
deposit of a morbid product in the lungs called " tu- 
bercle/' which has no analogy with any of the consti- 
tuent elements of the body. The formation of this sub- 
stance seems to depend upon a defect in the powers of 
assimilation which, in consequence of inherent or ac- 
quired debility, fail to produce out of the materials of 
the food a chyle of the proper character. The imper- 
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feet chyle thus generated and introduced into the circu- 
lation is carried along with the rest of the blood to the 
lungs, where, by virtue of the depurating property they 
possess, an attempt is made to separate the unhealthy 
elements from the rest, and so to counteract the mis- 
chief they are calculated to produce. Were this or- 
ganic effort attended with success, almost all the pecu- 
liar features of this formidable complaint would be 
arrested. The patient, it is true, might suffer ema- 
ciation and weakness in consequence of the imper- 
fect nutrition taking place in the digestive system, but 
all the symptoms depending upon organic changes 
in the structure of the lungs would be obviated. As it 
is, there is reason to believe that the state of the consti- 
tution, upon which the formation of tubercle primarily 
depends, exists for a considerable time previous to the 
development of the symptoms that are supposed pecu- 
liarly to mark the commencement of the complaint ; 
but the matter being formed at first in small quantities 
only, is carried off as rapidly as it is generated by the 
provision to which we allude, and which consists in the 
circumstance of its being thrown out upon the free sur- 
face of the pulmonary mucous membrane. It was for a 
long time a disputed point in morbid anatomy to deter- 
mine what is the'precise seat occupied by the matter of tu- 
bercle in the lungs ; but the researches of Dr Carswell 
have at last set the matter at rest, and it is now xmi- 
versally admitted, that it is thrown out upon the free 
surface of the air-cells and bronchial mucous membrane. 
At first it exists in a fluid form, but exposure to the air in 
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respiration dries and hardens it, so that, collecting in 
successive layers, it finally assumes the shape of the 
mould in which it happens to be placed, and this being 
usually the globular extremities of the air channels, it 
is presented to the eye of the pathologist in a spherical 
form. Two circumstances corroborate the correctness 
of this opinion of Carswell's, and at the same time shew 
the utility of the arrangement which determines the de- 
position of the product on the firee surface of the mu- 
cous membrane. The first is, that the place where 
tubercular matter is first detected in most incipient cases 
of consumption, is invariably the apex of the limgs. This 
arises from the limited motions that the upper part of 
the chest possesses, when compared with the lower, as 
any one who will take the trouble of examining the 
ribs during ordinary respiration can easily discover. It 
is plain that if the tubercle be thrown upon the air-pas- 
sages, it will more certainly and more speedily be car- 
ried off fix)m those portions which have the greatest 
and most continuous motions. The second fact is, 
that while tubercular matter is formed in animals of 
very different modes of life, the situation, where it is 
deposited in each, is influenced in a remarkable man- 
ner by the habits of the animal Thus in animals 
of sedentary habits, who take little active exercise, it 
will be found to accimiulate in the Iv/aga because the 
slowness of their movements does not sufficiently excite 
these organs to enable them to discharge the unhealthy 
deposit as fast as it is formed. This is remarkably the 
case with cows, a class of animals that, when kept in 
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large towns, are extremely prone to this peculiar com- 
plaint But in animals of an opposite description, — 
monkeys for example, who take much exercise of a vio- 
lent description, we do not find the tubercle in the lungs, 
though it is an extremely common product in such of 
them as are brought to these countries, but in the spleen 
and liver. The same idea is confirmed by a compara- 
tive examination of the situation of tubercle in children 
and in adults. In the latter, as most persons are aware, 
it is found almost always in the lungs, to the exclusion 
of other organs ; but in the former, though it is still 
constantly met with in the lungs, yet its proportionate 
amount is less than usual, while it is frequently found 
in the liver and spleen as well The explanation of 
these facts is to be found in the different degrees of 
active exercise taken by the child and the adult. Let 
us suppose that there is an inherent tendency in the 
economy to throw out the tubercular matter upon the 
pulmonary mucous membrane whenever it is generated 
in the system, it will follow as a necessary consequence, 
that the more full and forcible the moi^ements of respi- 
ration happen to be, the more perfect will be the elimi- 
nation of the morbid product fi:om that part of the 
system. But the violent exercise that produces this 
result in the lungs gives rise to congestion of the liver 
and spleen, the reservoirs and safety-valves of the circu- 
lation, and the crude particles disseminated through the 
blood become entangled in the minute cells of their 
structure as the vital stream accumulates until they 
form the masses discovered after death. Were it not 
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for this circumstance, there is reason to believe that the 
whole would be safely and completely removed from the 
system at the moment of its deposition. In the latter 
situation, too, the presence of tubercle is productive of 
less in<jonvenience, as well as of less constitutional 
disturbance, than it is elsewhere. Can we hesitate to 
admit that the law which r^ulates the deposition of 
this morbid product in that part of the body which 
is best fitted to carry it off safely, has been determined 
with a special reference to this very object ? 

But this is not the only example of the same bene- 
ficent care that occurs in consumption. The tubercular 
deposit, hardening as it luxnmiulates, increases in vol- 
ume, and gradually presses on the surrounding struc- 
tures, so as to be a source of irritation which eventually 
leads to the formation of ulcers, or large vomicae, in- 
volving the destruction of considerable portions of the 
pulmonary tissue. Such a result must be fraught 
with the highest danger to organs constituted as the 
lungs are. Formed for the purpose of depurating 
the blood by the simple process of exposure to the air, 
it must be evident that this vital fluid is contained in 
vessels of the thinnest description, to admit of the at- 
mosphere taking effect through their parietes, and that 
the lungs must consist essentially of one enormous mass 
of bloodvessels. Is it possible, then, that any conside- 
rable extent of their spongy texture can be removed by 
ulceration without the patient dying of hemorrhage? 
Happily for mankind, such an accident is comparatively 
rare. Were it otherwise, this complaint, which is so 
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terrific, from the number of its victims, would become 
still more so from the frightfiil rapidity with which it 
would hurry them to their graves. The way in which 
this is guarded against is this. Whenever the matter 
accumulates in any part to such a degree as to cause 
pressure on the adjacent tissues, the arteries that convey 
the blood in that direction become sealed up, until they 
are ultimately converted into a solift cord, so that no 
more blood can be carrried through them. This is 
efifected by means of the sides of the vessel being forced 
together by the hardened tubercle, inflammation within 
the vessel being set up, and the opposite sides being 
glued together. It is for this reason that, when patho- 
logists attempt to inject coloured size into lungs that 
have been attacked by consumption, they find it almost 
impossible to force it except in the slightest degree be- 
yond the limits of the healthy portion. 

But there is another accident connected with con- 
sumption which is liable to occur, and which, though 
distressing enough when it does happen, is compara- 
tively rare, because provisions exist to guard against its 
development ; and that is rupture of the pleura. This 
is the delicate membrane that lines the inside of the 
chest, so as to enable the play of respiration to take 
place easily in the alternate expansion and contraction 
of the thorax. It is by means of this membrane that 
the lungs are kept applied in the closest manner to the 
opposite walls of the chest, while they are enabled to 
accommodate themselves readily to the diflferent degrees 
of expansion that may be employed in the voluntary 
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efforts of the individual Indeed it may be said, that 
it is through means of the pleura that respiration takes 
place at alL Being a closed air-tight sac, as soon as 
the powerful muscles which elevate the ribs begin to 
act, a vacuimi would be formed in the interior were not 
the lungs immediately to swell out and fill up the room 
thus left in the cavity of the thorax. But whenever this 
membrane is ruptured, and air gets admitted into the in- 
terior, the beauty of this mechanism is destroyed, and the 
lungs are no longer placed in the same favourable circum- 
stances for expansion that they were before : so that they 
remain flaccid and motionless. Indeed, a more implea- 
sant effect is sometimes produced after such an accident 
than the mere loss of motion, and that is the rapid dis- 
tension of the side with air, so as to compress the limg 
of one side entirely, and to destroy its whole power of 
acting. This is produced by the air enjojong a /ree 
entrance into the cavity of the pleura at each effort of 
inspiration, while the pressure of the ribs upon the con- 
tained air forces the aperture to close, and prevents its 
escape ; so that the quantity contained in the thorax 
continually increases with each respiratory movement, 
to the naanifest inconvenience of the patient, and to the 
great risk of instant suffocation. Yet even for this we 
find a suitable precaution provided, and that is the 
gradual formation of a thick layer of lymph, covering 
the entire upper part of the lungs, where the deposit of 
tubercle is most commonly observed, and where, but for 
this, the progressive ulceration would be most likely to 
cause the accident to take place. Is it a casual circum- 
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stance that determines the formation of this protecting 
cap, in the very situation, and in the very disease, where 
its assistance is most required ? 

When ulcers form within the stomach, as they some- 
times do, the consequences are often most deplorable ; 
the patient dying suddenly from the escape of food into 
the peritoneum, or from the ulcer corroding some of the 
arteries that invest the stomach, and so producing fatal 
hemorrhage. These accidents, even when threatened 
by the formation of the ulcer, are to a considerable ex- 
tent guarded against by the morbid process producing 
an unusual thickness in the coats of the digestive tube 
at the part, and an adhesion taking place between the 
part where the ulcer is seated and the adjoining viscera. 
Thus, it is not imusual to find the stomach firmly glued 
to the liver at the spot where ulceration has occurred, 
so that the bottom of the ulcer is formed by the surface 
of the gland, and no escape of the contents of the 
stomach can take place into the peritoneum in conse- 
quence of the security thus afforded. In other cases 
the adhesion is to the diaphragm, or to another portion 
of the alimentary canal, where, if perforation occur, the 
mischief is mitigated in comparison to what would 
otherwise be the result, because then the alimentary 
matters merely pass from one portion of the digestive 
tube to another. 

The next example we shall notice is the cautious 
manner in which spontaneous evacuation of the con- 
tents of large abscesses takes place, and which the 
medical attendant, with all his skill, is never able frdly 
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to imitate. The opening of a large abscess is constantly 
attended with considerable risk. The immediate effect 
is generally to produce a large measure of relief to the 
the patient, but in a short time irritative fever of a dan- 
gerous character succeeds. This is commonly attri- 
buted to the admission of air into the interior of the 
abscess, which acts as a foreign body, produces a change 
in the character of the purulent matter, and Hghts up 
a new kind of irritation on the walls. When the open- 
ing has been made by art, it i? seldom possible to mani- 
pulate in such a way as to permit the escape of the 
contents, and yet prevent the admission of air; but 
when nature imdertakes the operation, she forms a long 
and tortuous channel in the first instance under the 
integuments, through which she conducts the purulent 
matter, and finally erects a sort of sluice-gate near the 
surface which allows of its flowing out easily, but im- 
poses an effectual impediment against anything which 
would attempt to force an entrance upwards in the op- 
posite direction. 

A farther illustration of the same principle may be 
drawn from the well-known pathological law, that two 
morbid actions of a different kind cannot coexist in the 
same person ; the presence of one protecting the indivi- 
dual from the influence of the second, until the first has 
expended its force. This is best seen in the exanthe- 
mata, a class of fevers characterised for the most part 
by a peculiar eruption on the surface of the body, the 
various changes in which correspond with the successive 
stages of the complaint, so that the precise progress 
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the disease is making can be ascertained by the mere 
inspection of the external appearance. Now, when an 
individual labouring under one of these is exposed to 
the infection of another, he either does not take the 
second complaint at all till he is convalescent from the 
first, or else the progress of the first is arrested by the 
development of the second, till this latter has completed 
its regular course, when the original disorder resumes its 
ax^ivity at the precise point where it was first inter- 
rupted, and proceeds to its termination as if nothing 
unusual had occurred. All this may be ascertaiDed to 
the perfect satisfaction of the observer, by the obvious 
marks accompanying the specific eruption of each. The 
cause of this curious phenomenon is iDtelligible enough. 
Each of these affections depends upon the contamina- 
tion of the system by a specific but subtle poison, the 
existence of which cannot reasonably be doubted, though 
no one has yet succeeded in procuring any of them in a 
separate and tangible form. These poisons, impressing 
the vital forces with the one peculiar influence, engross, 
so to speak, their whole attention for the time, and 
leave no room for anything else to approach within 
range. Hence the impunity with which persons so cir- 
cumstanced may be exposed to fresh infection. In 
proof of this, we may mention the fact, that in fever 
hospitals, which admit freely every kind of infectious 
disorder, a patient labouring under one of these ail- 
ments will successfully resist all the noxious influences 
by which he may be surrounded during the height- of 
his malady, who will, as soon as convalescence is esta- 
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blished, succumb to their power, unless removed from 
their reach. There can be no question that the design 
of this mercifiil provision is to diminish the patient's 
danger, by preventing the pressure of iUness being in- 
creased by the invasion of a second malady before the 
first has been removed. It is true that this law is not 
absolutely universal : exceptions do now and then occur 
which contravene its provisions ; but then it is to be 
remarked that the instances of this violation are rare, 
and that they are no more than what is observable in 
connection with every other principle of practical medi- 
cine. Nor is it difficult to understand the cause of 
these exceptions. The varying strength of the vital 
force on the one hand, and of the morbid influence on 
the other, antagonismg e^h other in this struggle for 
the mastery, must occasionally lead to results very dif- 
ferent from what we should anticipate. When two 
morbid poisons are introduced into the system at the 
same time, neither of which is of sufficient intensity to 
overpower the vital force, it is not improbable that both 
may coalesce, because each is incapable of displacing 
the other ; but when the conditions are altered, and the 
violence of one is great enough to swallow up the other, 
the provisions of the rule will be immediately exhibited. 
The inference therefore which we are entitled to draw 
from these exceptions is, that the cases being milder, 
there is the less necessity for the strict observance of 
the ordinary arrangement. 

A statement analogous to this, though it does not 
belong to the province of pathology, haS been made by 
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Dr Montgomery of this city, — ^whose authority as a 
writer on all questions connected with practical medi- 
cine it is unnecessary for me to enlarge on, namely, that 
females enjoy an immunity from many infectious dis- 
orders when in the famUy way which terminates as 
soon as delivery has taken place. Nature guarding as 
it were, with especial vigilance the safety of the mother 
so long as two lives are intrusted to the keeping of one, 
but withdrawing that protection when her child has 
arrived at the period of independent existence. It is 
not an unusual occurrence for maladies of a chronic cha- 
racter to undergo changes which exemplify the position 
we are considering, though they differ as to their tnodua 
operandi from the acute disorders just mentioned. 
Thus, a person labouring imder well-marked tubercular 
consumption will sometimes be attacked by disease of 
the spine or of the hip-joint, and from the moment of 
the transition, all the symptoms of the pulmonary affec- 
tion will begin to subside, until, in course of time, they 
may altogether disappear. In the same way, the de- 
velopment of insanity has been attended by the unex- 
pected arrest of consumption or cancer. Cases of inter- 
mittent insanity are not imfrequently marked by this pe- 
culiarityj that the intervals of the disorder are attended 
by various forms of corporeal ill-health, while the periods 
of mental aberration are accompanied by unusual vigour 
and activity of the physical powers. To the same class 
belong those cases where the establishment of a perma- 
nent drain acts as a prophylactic against the injurious 
effects of some other malady of a more dangerous form. 

R 
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The use of issues and setons in epilepsy and hydro- 
cephalus is founded upon a hint furnished by nature 
herself in the treatment of similar complaints. Now, 
in all the instances referred to, the transition from one 
form of disease to another is evidently designed for the 
purpose of prolonging the patient's life ; the new ail- 
ment, though it may be unpleasant in itself, serving 
effectually to check some other which would hurry its 
victim rapidly to the grave, or, as in the case of epilepsy, 
render him unfit for any useful position among his fel- 
low-men. 

There is a law in reference to the preservation of the 
species which aptly illustrates the view I am endeavour- 
ing to advocate. So far as plants are concerned it is 
sufficiently well known, but it is not so generally ob- 
served in reference to animals, though it is equally true ; 
and that is, that as the vigour of the individual declines, 
the power of propagating the species becomes increased. 
A cultivated plant, if placed in a highly nutritious soil, 
becomes double, and by so doing loses its capability of 
producing seeds, the germs of other plants similar to 
itself Place a double pknt, on the contrary, in an im- 
poverished soil, and it returns to its single or natural 
conditioa In the same way, persons who live well and 
lead indolent lives, though they enjoy the highest 
health, have seldom large families, while those on the 
contrary who have feeble constitutions, and suffer from 
hereditary diseases, are often remarkable for the number 
of their children ; — ^nature, as it were, guarding in this 
way against the extinction of the race, by increasing the 
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number of the survivors as the vital force of the parents 
diminishes. 

Before leaving this subject, it may not be amiss to 
notice an objection whidi seems capable of being raised, 
with some shadow of propriety, against the general 
seope of this essay, but more particularly against the 
views put forward in the present chapter. The objec- 
tion is this : if the facts to which attention has been 
called be really instances of a direct interference with 
the obvious tendency of morbid action, is it consistent 
to maintain that God is at one and the same time the 
author of sickness and of those provisions which coun- 
teract its effects ? Would it be rational to suppose that 
an intelligent being, aware of what he was doing, would 
continue to destroy with one hand what he was attempt- 
ing to effect with the other ? And if such conduct would 
be absurd in the highest degree when attributed to an 
inferior creature, how much more so does it appear when 
the being to whom it is referred is the most perfect in- 
telligence in existence ? The whole force of this objec- 
tion evidently lies in a misconception of the design 
intended to be effected by the appointment of sickness. 
If the destruction of life were the sole or even the prin- 
cipal object to be accomplished, then there would evi- 
dently be an inconsistency in superadding to it any 
provision of a salutary nature. But we have endea- 
voured to shew that this is not the case, and that the 
suffering it induces and the loss of life are only subsi- 
diary to a far higher and more important end. Viewed 
in this light, the institution of a new seri^ of provisions 
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to check the rapidity of its progress, and to mitigate its 
violence, is but a link in the great chain of arrange- 
ments that have been planned for this object, and so far 
from establishing the charge of inconsistency that would 
be attempted to be fastened on its great Author, only 
tends to exhibit in a clearer way the depth of his wis- 
dom and the perfection of his work. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

OF PROCESSES OF REPARATION OCCURRING IN DISEASE. 

If the axgument adduced in the last chapter be ad- 
mitted to possess any force, that which is now to be 
brought under the notice of the reader, will be found to 
be no less deserving of his attentive consideration. It 
consists in the fact, that when a morbid action is set up 
in any part, that action is not left to proceed to the de- 
struction of the structure or of the patient's life, with- 
out an attempt being made by the powers of the con- 
stitution to correct its tendency, and to restore the in- 
dividual to the full enjoyment of his proper state of 
health. In other words, a process of reparation is set 
up by nature, quite independently of any artificial in- 
terference on the part of the patient or his physician. 
Now, this attempt at reparation, whether successful or 
not, carries in the very fact of its occurrence a convic- 
tion, that it is not the result of a blind chance working 
in the dark, but of an intelligent cause presiding over 
and directing its operations, because otherwise it is im- 
possible to conceive that the change could take place at 
all Matters might indeed get worse, but they could 
never improve. The continued operation of the morbid 
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influence might easily aggravate the patient's condition, 
but it is absurd to suppose, that in the very midst of its 
progress it should suddenly be arrested, and that the 
vital forces should assimie a new and healthy character, 
mthout either a special, though unseen, interference at 
the moment of the change, or a law of the constitution 
originally implanted for the purpose, coming into play 
to produce the effect In either case it is a proof of de- 
sign in contriving the arrangement, and if so, of bene- 
volence as well, because the only object for which such 
a design can have been formed, must be the benefit of 
the individual immediately concerned. 

This power, which is commonly designated by medi- 
cal writers the " via medicatrix naturce" is constantly 
exhibited in every form of disease, and its importance 
in the practical management of any case cannot pos- 
sibly be overestimated. Indeed, it may be feirly aa- 
serted, that it is to this beneficial influence that the re 
covery of patients is mainly to be attributed : because, 
although injudicious treatment may counteract its e£S- 
cient progress, or altogether prevent its suoceBsful issue, 
no amount of skill or attention, on the part of the medi- 
cal attendant, can supply the want of energy in the 
constitution, when it happens to be deficient. The phy- 
sician^s care is merely to assist nature in her various 
struggles, by removing every obstruction to her effec- 
tual operation, and by imparting strength to the vital 
forces, when too weak to accomplish of themselv^ the 
purpose at which they aim. 

The first illustration I shall select shall be taken from 
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the class of fevers : of these there are three distinct 
kinds — the periodic, the specific, and the continued. 
Each of these classes will exemplify the principle under 
consideration. Ague may be taken as the type of the 
first clasa It consists, as most persons know, of a succes- 
sion of paroxysms, varying in duration and in intensity, 
according to the particular species of the disorder. 
When the paroxysm has passed away, the patient en- 
joys, to all appearance, his ordinary health, till the 
period at which the subsequent Seizure occurs; and 
when, through the agency of medicine or other means, 
the seizure does not recur, he is curei In this case, 
then, in the midst of a febrile paroxysm, whether pro- 
duced, as is commonly supposed, by the action of a 
morbid poison called malaria, or not, the vital forces, 
after struggling for some time with the insidious enemy, 
are enabled to resume their healthy action, and to per- 
form their proper functions in their accustomed manner. 
We are not speaking now of the cure of the complaint, 
but of the termination of the paroxysm. The ague con- 
tinues, though the paroxysm passes off. But when the 
change occurs from the obvious intensity of a burning 
fever, to the cool and tranquil condition of apparent 
health, what is it that determines its development ? A 
change, be it observed, that takes place independently 
of medical treatment, antecedently to the administration 
of remedies, and firom the very invasion of the complaint 
Its occurrence is an integral part of the natural history 
of the disease. How, then, is it possible for these 
forces, when oppressed and trodden down, as it were, by 
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a load too heavy for them to sustain, to recover them- 
selves in such a way as to throw off the weight and as- 
sert their original energy ? Is it not due to a natural 
elasticity, implanted in the system with this very inten- 
tion, and which, like an ordinary spring, increases its 
resistance in proportion to the strain it has to bear ? 

The same thing is more plainly shewn by the specific 
fevers. In this class are included measles, smallpox, 
scarlatina, &c. They are marked by distinct and pecu- 
liar features, such as being highly infectious, ninning a 
definite course, and being rarely taken a second time by 
the same individual Their dependence upon a subtle 
but inappreciable morbid poison, is generally admitted 
from the circumstance, that they are capable of being 
readily propagated by intercourse and inoculation. Now, 
in each of these affections, we are able to discover within 
certain limits, a remarkable regularity in their progress. 
Most of them are attended with eruptions on the skin, 
which appear at definite intervals, and go through a 
succession of changes, till their final disappearance, 
leaving the patient weak, but welL 

What is it that determines the succession of these 
phenomena with such astonishing precision ? If they 
depend upon the contamination of the system by a 
specific poison, what is it that enables it at last, after a 
protracted struggle, to effect its elimination ? If the 
system is unable to resist its injurious influence at first, 
how is it enabled, after it has spread its noxious influ- 
ence through every portion of the frame, ultimately to 
secure the victory ? Must there not be a power in the 
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constitution sufficient to effect its expulsion, which begins 
its operation at some fitting period, after the develop- 
ment of the fever, and which concludes its task with 
unerring certainty at the proper time ? 

The same thing is true of continued fevers also. 
Ordinary typhus may be taken as the example of this 
class, which differs in several important particulars from 
those we have just referred to. There is little doubt that 
these fevers also depend upon a peculiar poison, but of a 
different kind. They do not appear to run a definite 
course, and their duration in different cases varies re- 
markably. Some cases terminate in a few days, and 
others run on to three weeks, and even longer. But 
they exhibit, in common with other fevers, a tendency 
to^ terminate abruptly. This circumstance, which is 
usually called a crisis, though questioned in modem 
times, in consequence of the prevalence of peculiar 
pathological views, was universally maintained by all 
the older physicians, who were emphatically men of ob- 
servation, and is again generally admitted by the best 
informed and most experienced practitioners of the pre- 
sent day. Now, the remarkable feature concerning 
these crises is this, that although highly beneficial when 
they do occur, they owe their existence solely to the 
spontaneous efforts of the vital powers. The physician 
is unable, by the exercise of all his skill, to bring them 
about without the assistance of the constitution. He 
may, and perhaps often does, by injudicious interference, 
retard or prevent their occurrence ; or, on the other 
hand, he may by well-directed management &cilitate 
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their appearance, but they are not his doing. Were it 
posfflble for the powers of medicine to develop them, 
we should undoubtedly have them taking place with 
greater regularity, and at an earlier period, than they 
usually do in the progress of the malady. But how are 
we to explain their production ? The natural functions 
have been all in abeyance during the pcevious course of 
the fever : the intellect perhaps sunk in stupor, or op- 
pressed by delirium : what is to determine the sudden 
and successful termination of that, upon which all this 
train of morbid phenomena depends? We can only 
refer it to a wise, but mysterious' appointment in tike 
economy of nature, originally implanted for the merciful 
purpose of counteracting, to a certain extent, the de- 
structive agency of those very diseases that the all-wise 
Author of our existence intended we should be liable to. 
Our next illustration shall be taken from the process 
of cicatrization. The very fact of such a process being 
observed in the body, is a proof of the correctness of the 
views here put forward ; but an examination of the pro- 
cess in detail will help to establish them more fully. 
Whenever there has been a loss of substance in any part 
of the body, from accident or disease, the vessels in th^ 
immediate vicinity of the spot take on a new and pecu- 
liar action to fill up the deficiency. That this mode of 
action is a new one called into being by the exigencies 
of the occasion, will be evident from a little considerti- 
tion of the ordinary process of nutrition. It is generally 
known, that during the whole period of animal existence, 
a slow and imperceptible, but steady change, is con- 
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stantly going forward in all parts of the framework of 
our bodies, so that at no two periods of our lives does 
the material organisation of which they are composed 
consist of exactly the same particles of matter. The 
rapidity with which this change proc^ds varies at dif- 
ferent epochs and in different structures, but it is never 
entirely suspended. It is accomplished by the com- 
bined and simultaneous axition of the antagonistic func- 
tions of nutrition and absorption ; the former selecting 
from the mass of food which is daily consumed, appro- 
priate elements for the repair of the various tissues, and 
depositing them in the situations whete they are re- 
quired ; the latter, on the contrary, removing those 
which have already served their purpose, and are no 
longer needed for the wants of the system. When the 
period of growth has been completed, these functions, if 
the individual is in health, exactly correspond. Nutri- 
tion supplies no more than is needed to repair the waste, 
and absorption takes away no more than the former is 
able to supply. When the balance is destroyed, corpu- 
lence or wasting is the necessary result, according as the 
energy of one or the other of these functions happens to 
preponderate. But even this, within certain limits, is 
quite compatible with health. So long as the molecules 
of matter, furnished by the nutrient vessels, are analo- 
gous to those which properly exist in the living struc- 
tures, and in the precise positions where they are found, 
the deposit, even though in a slight excess, may be re- 
ferred to the ordinary operation of the functionin question. 
But when we find a new kind of matter thrown out in 
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any part, we must refer its production to a new and un- 
usual kind of action taking place at the time ; and this 
is what actually occurs in cicatrization. The ordinary 
operation of nutrition and absorption would leave an 
ulcer in precisely the same condition in which it finds 
it ; or if there were a slight excess of deposition, there 
might be produced a swelling of fat or muscle at the 
spot, but it would be in vain for us to expect the regular 
formation of all the lost tissues in the exact proportion 
that would be requisite to repair the injury. But this 
is what actually takes place. A new and highly vascu- 
lar structure of a spongy appearance, called '^ granula- 
tions,'' is produced, which gradually fills up the hiatus 
with the precise kind of matter it originally held, until 
the entire space becomes occupied, when the upper sur- 
£a.ce contracts upon itself, so as to stretch the cuticle 
from the edges of the sound portion across the wound, 
uritil the entire is covered over. 

One of the most remarkable examples of the process 
of reparation occurs in the case of a jfractured bone. 
When such an accident takes place, the assistance of a 
surgeon is immediately secured, and the limb put in a 
proper position for the bones to reunite : but, as has 
been already remarked, when the surgeon has performed 
this duty, his work is at an end : it is the silent and un- 
seen, but effectual operation of the living organism that 
must do the rest ; and this is accomplished by an arrange- 
ment as beautiful as it is simple. A peculiar fluid is 
poured out in the immediate vicinity of the broken 
pieces of bone, which coagulates and becomes organised, 
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it then assumes the consistence of grizzle or cartilage, 
and finally it is converted into bone. In this process 
there is adopted a contrivance analogous to what sur- 
geons are accustomed to employ for giving support to 
the ends of the fracture, only much more appropriate. 
For while the surgeon adapts his clumsy splints to the 
sides of the limb, and fills up the vacant spaces* between 
the board and the integument with wadding or cushions, 
nature makes use of a circular ring, which invests the 
bone on all sides, and accommodates itself to its exact 
shape and necessities. Nor is this alL There is another 
splint, if it may be so called, inserted into the hollow 
cavity in the interior of the bone, so as to increase its 
strength and stability, until the newly-formed portions 
have acquired sufficient firmness to need these artificial 
helps no longer. This augmentation in the amount of 
bony matter at the point of fracture is analogous to the 
way in which two pieces of iron are welded together : 
the increase in the solid element, augmenting the strength 
of the part, and diminishing the chance of subsequent 
fracture^ Both of these very important securities, the 
external ring of osseous matter, and the internal deposit, 
remain a considerable time after the fracture has been 
satisfactorily imited, because whenever a tissue has been 
recently formed, it is deficient in consistence and tena- 
city, but as the necessity for their continuance diminishes, 
they are gradually absorbed imtil the bone is left in a 

* Modem surgeiy has imitated nature's operations more closely, by 
Tarioos oontriTances, which are not liable to the same objections as the 
one stated in the text. 
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condition similar to that in which it was found originally. 
In all this we. see not only the broad feature of a new and 
beautiful contriyanoe to meet a special case, but when 
we examine it in detail, we find the same piindple still 
more apparent What is it makes the ressels pour out 
at such time a fluid with such peculiar properties, and 
not on other occasions ? What causes cartilage to be 
formed in an unusual situation ? What converts that 
cartilage with sudi unwonted rapidityinto bcme ? What 
causes the absorbents to leave the superfluous bony mat- 
ter so long on the outside and inside of the new bone ? 
What causes them again at a subsequent period to re- 
move it after its work has been accomplished, and when 
it is no longer necessary for any useful purpose ? These 
are questions which it would be very hard for any one to 
answer, who believes that accidents and disease are the 
result of chance or the work of an evil spirit ; but they 
present no difficulty to him, who believes that they are 
the appointment of One who chastens us for our good, 
and who mixes up mercy with eveiy manifestation of 
judgment. 

The next illustration we shall direct attention to is 
the power of selection that the absorbents appear to 
possess in the performance of their office, so that they 
do not take up, indiscriminately, the particles of matter 
diffiised through the body, but those only which are 
least necessary for the purposes of the economy. We 
have already had some examples that illustrate this po- 
sition, but we shall select another from what occurs in 
inflammation of the eye. In this organ, owing to the 
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transparent nature of the textures, we are enabled to 
watch the progress of the changes that take place there 
with great exactness. When the iris, that beautiful 
curtain that is suspended in the interior of this ani- 
mated telescope, for the purpose of regulating the quan- 
tity of light that falls upon the nerve of vision, happens 
to be inflamed, its shape is altered by the contraction of 
the lymph deposited upon its surface, and its colour is 
changed. This efiusion is caused by the morbid action 
of the nutrient vessels. Let us suppose that such a case 
has been judiciously treated in the ordinary way, and 
that the patient is recovering ; under such circumstances 
the lymph becomes absorbed, the iris resumes its origi- 
nal shape and colour, and recovers its power of adapt- 
ing itself to the varying intensity of the light, to which 
the eye is exposed. Now, the remarkable circumstance 
to which we are anxious to direct attention, is, that 
while the energy of the absorbents is enormously in- 
creased under the action of medicine, they do not re- 
move, indiscriminately, the particles of which the iris 
itself is composed, but the lymph, which is entangled 
in the meshes of its texture. And yet, why do they 
not? What gives them this strange discernment, by 
which they are enabled to discriminate with unerring 
precision, what is noxious from what is necessary ? It 
certainly is not the medicine, for that appears to act 
solely in increasing the general rate at which they move, 
and in augmenting their energy. The same thing hap- 
pens in other cases also, when this organic sensibility is 
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manifested, and where medicine can have nothing to do 
with the result 

The only other illustration we shall bring forward 
under this division of the subject, is taken from the his- 
tory of aneurism — a disease aflfecting the bloodvessels, 
and consisting of a timiour, connected with their course. 
The sides of the arterial tubes are formed of three dis- 
tinct membranes or coats, of which the external alone 
possesses any considerable degree of extensibility. This 
quality enables it to resist injurious impressions more 
eflfectuaQy than the others. It consequently happens, 
not imfrequently, that the two internal tunics are rup- 
tured, while the external retains its integrity. The 
blood escaping through the laceration forces the external 
membrane before it, and forms a swelling of greater or 
less dimensions on the side of the wounded vessel It 
is scarcely necessary to observe, that such an event 
must be attended with the greatest danger. Were the 
whole three coats to give way at once, death would 
instantly follow, if the artery happened to be a large 
one. It is the elasticity of the external coat that, in the 
first instance, is the principal protection against this 
fatal hemorrhage. After the disease has had time to 
develop itself, other safeguards are provided to assist, but 
at first the sole resistance to such a disastrous result is 
to be found in the strength and extensibility of the 
outer membrane. It may well be imagined, that if 
there be any reality in the doctrine we have been ad- 
vancing, there should be easily discovered evidences of 
preservative and reparative character in so formidable 
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an affection, when the slightest shock to the system, 
mental or corporeal, is suJBficient at any moment to hurry 
the unfortunate patient into eternity. Nor is this ex- 
pectation on investigation found to be groundless. We 
discover in the progress of the complaint, provisions 
to guard against sudden death, and provisions to pro- 
mote recovery. The blood accumulated within the sac, 
and cut off in a manner from the rest of the circu- 
lation, gradually coagulates, and forms a succession of 
layers on the inside, which strengthen the waUs of the 
vessel, and form a sort of breast-work against the 
threatened danger. Nor is nature satisfied with a sim- 
ple effort to palliate so formidable an evil. An attempt 
at spontaneous cure, though not often successful, per- 
haps from causes which are capable of explanation, is 
still very frequently made. The volume of the timior 
gradually enlarging, and pressing upon the adjoining 
textures, is at last made to react upon the calibre of the 
parent vessel : the consequence is, that the current of 
the blood is interrupted, the opposite sides of the artery 
are forced together, inflammation is produced, and the 
vessel is converted into a solid fibrous cord. When this 
has happened, no further risk is to be apprehended, the 
pulsation in the tumor ceases, the absorbents begin to 
play upon it, and in a short time almost every trace of 
its previous existence disappears. It may be thought 
that such a result must be fraught with new dangers of 
another description. The obliteration of the artery, and 
the arrest of the flow of blood to any part of the body, 
cannot happen without corresponding injury. But care- 

s 
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fdl nature leaves no part of her work undone : even 
these inconveniences are anticipated and guarded against 
But the consideration of this point belongs to another 
division of the subject, which shall therefore be reserved 
for the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OF PROCESSES OP ADAPTATION OCCURRING IN DISEASE. 

Many diseases, it is hardly necessary to remark, are 
found by experience to be incurable, though they ex- 
hibit no obvious tendency to prove immediately fatal ; 
the patients continuing to live and to discharge all the 
ordinary duties of society, notwithstanding their con- 
tinuance. This result is occasioned at times by the 
neglect of proper treatment at an early period of the 
disorder, and on other occasions, by the peculiarly in- 
tractable nature of the malady. The inconvenience and 
pain that persons thus circumstanced are obliged to 
endure, are often very considerable, but their suflferings 
would, in most instances, be much greater were it not 
for certain alterations of structure, kindly introduced 
into the economy at such times, for the very purpose of 
meeting the altered condition of affairs, and of compen- 
sating, to some extent, for the disturbance in the animal 
mechanism that has thus unhappily taken place. 

These special arrangements to accomplish this object 
may be called, not inaptly, processes of adaptation, and 
it shall be our business now to proceed to consider a 
few of them in detail 
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The first, to which we shall direct attention, has 
reference to the heart, as the great moving power of the 
circulation. We have already had occasion to point out 
the peculiar circumstances under wliich this important 
organ has to perform its office. Placed near the centre 
of the body, it has to propel a current of blood upwards 
towards the head, in opposition to the force of gravity, 
as well as to sustain the pressure of a column of fluid, 
contained in the cerebral vessels. In performing this 
duty, i. U „..e™Uy as.i*d by three Lee plied .. 
the commencement of the great artery, which issues 
from its base, and which, acting like the sucker of a 
pump, permit the firee escape of fluid in one direction, 
but effectually restrain its passage backwards. In con- 
sequence of this contrivance, the muscular structure is 
enabled to enjoy a short but real interval of rest between 
each successive contraction. But these valves, perfect 
as they are in health, are liable to disease, and rarely 
does it happen after such an attack, that they continue 
capable of discharging their function. Their edges be- 
come contracted or uneven, or they adhere together, or 
to the sides of the vessel, so that they no longer close 
upon the orifice, and the mechanism of their construc- 
tion becomes imperfect. Regiugitation takes place, 
and the heart has to sustain thenceforward the continu- 
ous pressure of the superincumbent blood. Its natiual 
rest is destroyed, and the leverage of the muscular fibres, 
as must be apparent to every one conversant with 
mechanics, is placed under a striking disadvantage. 

Is such a state of things, when it exists, suffered to 
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continue without some effort being made to correct or 
to compensate for its occurrence, and if not, what is the 
provision made to supply the difficulty ? The simple 
answer to such a question is, such a state of things is 
not suffered to remain exactly as we have described it, 
but the muscular structure of the heart becomes hyper- 
trophied — ^in other words, enlarged and strengthened, 
whereby its motive power becomes increased in a de- 
gree somewhat proportioned to the augmented duty it 
has to perfonn. Were it not for this circumstance, it 
would be absolutely impossible for this organ, so essen- 
tial to life, to continue to act for any time without rest 
and without assistance. And here it is not sufficient 
for us to remark, that nature has provided a method to 
relieve so distressing a malady, it becomes us also to 
ask what is it that calls this hypertrophied condition 
into existence ? It cannot be the mere mechanical force 
of the colimm of blood pressing downwards on the heart, 
for if that were left to act of itself, the only effect it 
would be capable of producing would be, to enlarge the 
capacity of the heart by dilating its sides, as occasionally 
happens, and by expanding the muscular fibres to di- 
minish their strength. Such a state of things would go 
on, deteriorating with rapidly increasing velocity, till 
the attenuated organ would be broken through, and the 
death of the patient effected. There must be then some 
special law in the economy to counteract this tendency, 
and to ordain that vigour and strength shall be supplied 
to those parts which peculiarly require them, otherwise 
it would be impossible to conceive that the growth of a 
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tissue should bear a proportionate ratio to the exigencies 
of its position. And if such a law does actually exist, it 
can be the result of nothing less than of deliberate fore- 
sight and design. 

Let us proceed to consider another example connected 
with the circulation, but having reference to the veins. 
This set of vessels differs from- the arteries, not only in 
the quality of the blood they carry, but in the rate of 
the current, and in the forces that maintain it. In the 
arteries the blood moves rapidlyin a jerking manner, pro- 
ducing thereby the phenomenon of the pulse. This arises 
from the cause of motion in these vessels being princi- 
pally, if not exclusively, the contractile energy of the 
heart. In the veins, on the contrary, the current is re- 
markably slow and tranquil, and altogether destitute of 
those waves or pulses that are conspicuous in the arte- 
ries. The reason of this is, that the blood in passing 
through the minute vessels called capillaries, that lie 
between the extremities of the arteries and veins, is re- 
moved from the influence of the heart's action, and is 
brought under the operation of other forces that act 
more uniformly. But these are not the only differences 
between these two sets of vessels ; they differ remark- 
ably in structure also. The coats of the veins are thinner 
and weaker, but furnished with valves at suitable dis- 
tances on their interior. These valves permit the blood 
to advance freely in their proper course, while they re- 
strain every movement in the opposite direction. And 
they serve another purpose also. By dividing the column 
of blood into several distiuct portions they relieve the 
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lower divisions of the vessel of a considerable part of 
the weight they would otherwise have to sustain, and 
so enable the thin delicate coats of which they consist, 
to resist the pressure of the fluids they contain. It is 
a well-established principle in hydraulics, that the pres- 
sure upon any port of a tube is proportional, not to the 
absolute quantity of fluid it may happen to contain, but 
to the height of the column in which it is sustained 
above the part. Apply this principle to the veins, and 
we shall find that, near the heart, the veins, from their 
large size, contain a large quantity of blood, while the 
lateral pressure on their sides is small In the extre- 
mities, on the contrary, though the diameter of the 
vessels is trifling, the pressure on their sides is consider- 
able, because the vertical height of the liquid column 
is then great The valves are few in number in the 
former situation, where they are little needed, but they 
are numerous in the latter, where their utility is ob- 
vious. By breaking the whole extent of the veins into 
several short and independent tubes, they relieve the 
parietes which would otherwise burst and discharge 
their contents into the surrounding tissues. Now, it 
not unfrequently happens, that the veins of the legs, 
which from their depending position have the greatest 
weight of blood to support, become swelled in their 
transverse diameter, so that the valves which, under or- 
dinary circumstances, are sufficient to cover the open- 
ing, become no longer capable of stretching across the 
whole way, and a portion of the blood makes its way 
back to the lower parts of the vessel In proportion as 
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this occurs their office feils, and hydrostatic pressure 
passes downwards through the whole length of the tube. 
This varicose condition, as it is called, is usually pro- 
duced by the compression of a tumour on the upper 
part of the vein, or by the habit of wearing tight gar- 
ters, which interfere with the due advance of the par- 
ticles of blood. Persons who are thus aflfected, are par- 
ticularly liable to suffer jfirom troublesome ulcers on the 
legs, which often bleed, and are productive of much an- 
noyance. But the evils which are thus occasioned, and 
which are always extremely difficult of removal, are in 
a measure mitigated by the increased thickness of the 
venous coats that is observed to take place under the 
circumstances, so that the vessels are enabled to bear a 
degree of pressure that they would not otherwise be 
capable of doing. Here again we see the growth qf a 
tissue preserving a proportion to the amount of duty it 
has to perform. 

In the last chapter we spoke of the provision that 
nature makes for the cure of aneurism. This desirable 
object is seldom effected by the unaided resources of 
the economy, though it is often cured by the skill of the 
surgeon. Indeed, the treatment of these dangerous 
tumours is one of the most brilliant pages in the his- 
tory of modem science ; so sure and so successful has 
the management of these cases become, which a few 
years ago would have been considered absolutely . hope- 
less. But whether brought about by the unassisted 
efforts of nature, or by appropriate treatment, the result 
in all cases is the same, so far as the vessel itself is con- 
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cemeA It becomes stopped up at the part, and is no 
longer capable of transmitting blood. This, when the 
artery is of any considerable size, would be attended 
with the greatest injury, were there not esta-blished at 
the same moment, a corresponding provision to supply 
nourishment and vitality to the parts of the body thus 
unexpectedly deprived of their accustomed support. 
Gangrene of the foot is not an uncommon result of such 
a condition occurring in old persons, where the arteries 
of the leg have been attacked with inflammation, and 
sealed up in consequenca To guard against this danger, 
we find a suitable provision made to meet the emer- 
gency. Immediately above the place where the aneu- 
rism was seated, one or more of the branches proceed- 
ing from the same arterial trunk become enlarged, so as 
to receive an equivalent quantity of blood, to what 
formerly passed in the direct channel These branches, 
taking a circuitous course, gradually establish a new 
circulation in the parts deprived of their usual elements 
of growth, so that the functions of life are soon per- 
formed with all their accustomed energy and efficiency. 
It may be said, perhaps, that this is the necessary con- 
sequence of the pressure of the arterial current, which 
is now forced upon the smaller branches in the vicinity 
of the obstruction, and not the result of any special 
contrivance to counteract an admitted inconvenience. 
But even were we to grant that the effect in question 
is produced in the manner stated, it would not in the 
slightest degree interfere with the inference, that it is 
the result of design. We see that a necessity exists for 
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a collateral circulation, we see that in due time that 
collateral circulation is provided, it is a matter of com- 
paratively Kttle consequence what the precise 'modus 
operomdi is that is employed in providing it But the 
objection itself falls to the ground when we remember 
that, owing to the peculiar structure of the arteries, the 
pressure occasioned by the obstruction to the circula- 
tion at one point is difiused uniformly over the entire 
vascular tree and not concentrated, as might at first be 
supposed, upon the part immediately affected. The 
elastic nature of the tissues of which they are composed 
fully proves this. So that we are bound to explaan the 
production of the collateral circulation, by an organic 
law of the economy, and not by the mere circumstance 
cf a meehanicai expansion. 

The next example we shall take from the morbid 
anatomy of the liver. One of the purposes accom- 
plished by this gland is, to act as a reservoir under cer- 
tain circumstances for the blood. It will easily be 
understood that, as the rate of the circulation varies at 
different times with the nature of the employment in 
which we happen to be engaged, congestion of the 
lungs would be frequently induced, were there not some 
provision made to relieve them of the load of blood at 
such times thrown upon them. The first effect of exer- 
cise taken suddenly must be to propel a larger quantity 
of blood forward by the veins towards the heart than 
can be transmitted by it through the arteries. Affcer a 
time these two proportions may adjust themselves to 
one another and to the altered condition of the func- 
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tion, but the first effect must evidently be to disturb 
the relation between them : and so far as it does this, 
to produce inconvenience to the individual This pul- 
monary congestion is not only attended with the risk of 
hemoniiage, itself a formidable evil, but it also inter- 
feres mechanically with the due aeration of the blood : 
because this latter function requires for its complete ac- 
complishment an amount of exposure to the atmos- 
pheric air, proportioned to the quantity of fluid con- 
tained in the lungs. Now, the liver acts as a safety 
valve on these occasions, an office for which its spongy 
texture, and its situation in the abdomen, where it can 
freely enlarge its volume, especially adapt it. Every 
one must have felt, at times, when he has begun to run 
quickly, a sudden sensation of fulness in the right side, 
accompanied by a sharp pain or stitch there : this sen- 
sation is due to the rapid expansion of the cells of the 
liver with the blood it receives. Like the regulator of 
a steam engine, it adapts the supply of blood admitted 
to the lungs, to the exact amount they are capable of 
employing beneficially : the remainder is permitted to 
accumulate within its vascular texture, till the strain 
upon the heart has been taken off. But it sometimes 
happens, more especially in persons of intemperate 
habits, that the liver becomes unfitted for this office. 
Its volume is diminished, often to one-third of its natu- 
ral size ; its vessels are contracted, and instead of being 
easily distensible, it is firm and unyielding. What be- 
comes of the lungs imder this state of things ? Do 
they suffer the inconveniences that might naturally 
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be expected from the change? No; they are pro- 
tected by the simple arrangement of the spleen being 
called on to perform the function that the liver is no 
longer competent to discharge. The spleen is a re- 
servoir as well as the liver, but of a much more limited 
kind : its duty being especially connected with the pro- 
cess of digestion, and to provide for the varying quan- 
tity of blood furnished to the stomach, in its states of 
activity and repose. Like the liver, when in health, its 
size is undergoing perpetual variation, being small 
when the accumulation of blood is trifling, and large 
under opposite circumstances. But whenever the liver 
becomes permanently contracted, as in the disease called 
hob-nail liver, it is found to be permanently enlarged 
for the obvious purpose of meeting a necessity that does 
not usually exist, but which, unless obviated in this 
manner, would be productive of injiuious consequences. 
The last example to which we shall allude, has re- 
ference to the size of the heart in consumption : a matter 
apparently of little moment in so serious a disease, and 
one not generally taken notice o£ But though not of 
much pathological importance, compared with other 
points in the conjplaint, it is interesting as illustrating 
the principle of adaptation in the general economy. 
This organ, after death, is constantly found much smaller 
in consumption than usual : a result which is partly the 
consequence of that process of emaciation, which forms 
so prominent a feature in the complaint. The fat, and 
a portion of the muscular fibre, are removed by absorp- 
tion, so that whatever its real dimensions may happen 
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to be, it presents the appearance of being small and 
shrunk. But emaciation is not the only cause of the 
alteration. There is a real as well as an apparent di- 
minution. The change in question is the result of a 
reduction in the quantity of the circulating fluids, where- 
by the vessels lose their tension, and the pressure upon 
the cardiac cavities is gradually reduced ; just as we 
know that the volume of an elastic globe depends alto- 
gether upon the amount of fluid it contains. This re- 
duction in the quantity of blood, in consumptive patients, 
is brought about by exhausting discharges, and espe- 
cially by the profuse perspirations at nights, with which 
they are commonly affected. Now, in this circumstance, 
we have an illustration of the way in which the economy 
is altered to meet the effects of disease. The lungs, 
from the destructive changes that take place in their 
structure, become no longer calculated to perform the 
function of respiration, or even to transmit the blood, 
except to a very limited degree : vascular accumulations, 
hemorrhage, and various kinds of distress would be the 
necessary consequence, were not the quantity of blood 
reduced to an amount proportioned to the altered capa- 
city of the lungs. When this has taken place, painful 
as the process by which it is effected may be, and tem- 
porary as the relief usually is, yet the patient's condition 
is rendered much more safe, if not more comfortable 
than it would otherwise be, were the vessels to retain 
the quantity of blood that is usual in the standard of 
health. 

It is scarcely necessary to pursue this subject farther. 
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Many other examples might be adduced, all tending to 
shew that in chronic affections, especially those which 
have no obvious tendency to destroy life, there is a kind 
and admirably adjusted adaptation in the mechanism of 
the human frame, to enable it to endure evils which can- 
not be shaken off, and to resist impressions which it is 
perpetually exposed to. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OF THE USE OF DISEASE, AS AFFORDING ILLUSTRATIONS 

OF SPIRITUAL TRUTH. 

Having so fer considered the evidence of design fur- 
nished by the phenomena of disease, it may, perhaps, 
be thought unnecessary to pursUe the examination of 
the subject farther : but we should be guilty of a fla- 
grant omission, were we to avoid noticing another im- 
portant purpose, that it appears calculated to accom- 
plish, but which may not be so obvious to an ordinary 
observer, and that is, its suitableness to illustrate the 
great doctrines contained in the sacral Scriptures. 
That it was designed to accomplish this purpose, in ad- 
dition to the others which have been mentioned, can 
scarcely be questioned by any one who admits the truth 
of Revelation. Every page of the inspired record 
abounds with expressions originally taken from the 
language of medicine, which are applied figuratively 
to express the condition of the soul, as it exists under 
the dominion of sin. This mode of inculcating truth 
by analogies and emblems, possesses many advan- 
tages over the simpler forms of didactic instruc- 
tion. A plain statement of a fact or of a truth, though 
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it may startle the hearer at first by its novelty, and 
though it may gratify him, by the addition it makes to 
his store of information, is yet deficient in many of those 
elements, which are necessary to make a proper impres- 
sion upon the mind. It makes its way direct to the 
understanding ; it requires no explanation to act the 
usher, and introduce it into the presence-chamber of 
reason ; it induces no exercise of thought ; it gives no 
scope to the imagination. The whole work necessary 
for its perception is accomplished in an instant, and the 
mere effort of attention is all that is requisite to enable 
it to produce its full effect. But the ease with which it is 
at first apprehended, only diminishes the impression that 
it produces subsequently. And this is still more strik- 
ingly the case, when the same idea happens to bea second 
time presented to the mind. The original want of orna- 
ment in the language is then pecularly injurious, because 
the charm of novelty, which compensated in some mea- 
sure for the deficiency at first, is imder these circum- 
stances necessarily lost. Figurative teaching, on the 
contrary, by throwing a thin obscurity over the subject 
of which it treats, obviously quickens the perceptive 
powers, to discover the latent meaning of the language 
that is employed, and by exciting the natural curiosity 
of the hearer, makes the impression it produces deeper 
and more permanent than it would otherwise be. Be- 
sides, by calling into requisition the playful faculty of 
the imagination, it gives rise to the highest intellectual 
gratification of which the human mind is capabla 
And this not at the moment only when the idea is heard 
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for the first time. On subsequent occasions, also, in 
consequence of the way in which the various fiswulties 
of the mind are called into exercise, it retains much of 
its original fireshness, and of its power of producing 
agreeable emotions that it possessed at first 

It can scarcely be matter of surprise then, that a sys- 
tem of teaching which possesses such manifest advan- 
tages, should be largely employed by the Divine Being, 
in his arrangements for communicating instruction to 
his creatures. We know that it has been thus used in 
the pages of Eevelation. The types and ceremonies that 
abounded in the Old Testament dispensation especially, 
are all proofs in point of the truth of this assertion. And 
there is reason to believe that, even in external nature, 
many of the physical phenomena that surround us are 
really emblematical, though the clue to the right inter- 
pretation of them has been obscured or lost. 

But to return to the immediate subject which we 
have proposed for our consideration in the present chap- 
ter, we shall commence with a few remarks on the 
leprosy of the ancients, both because of the striking pe- 
culiarities that it presented, and still more because no 
question can be raised as to the fact of its having been 
originally designed for the very purpose to which we 
are now about to apply it. The first particular to be 
noticed is the remarkable law that excluded the leper, 
as an imclean person, fipom intercourse with the rest of 
the community. This, doubtless, arose fi:om the con- 
tagious nature of the malady, and was firamed for the 
purpose of preventing the propagation of the complaint 

T 
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amoDg the healthy. The eflfect of the enactment was 
to render the unhappy man's condition most miserable. 
As if the sufferings of the disorder were not sufl&dent to 
distress him, he was made an outcast from society, and 
even his nearest relatives and most familiar friends were 
cut off from any intercourse with him. Nor was this 
all. He was debarred from all participation in the pri- 
vileges of religious worship. He dare not enter the 
sacred precincts of the sanctuary, even to bend his knee 
in prayer, or to lift up his voice in praise. What ren- 
dered the force of these evils the greater was, the un- 
certainty of the length of time they might continue. 
TJidike those which have been termed acute disorders, 
from the shortness of their duration, the leprosy lasted 
an indefinite period, and, to the large majority of 
patients, the grave alone afforded the hope of release. 
In aU this we may notice a marked distinction from 
other ailments. Many of them, no doubt, were as infec- 
tious as the leprosy, yet the patients who were attacked 
by them were not driven to the solitary outskirts of the 
camp or city, as "the lepers were. Other complaints pro- 
duced on the minds of the by-standers sympathy, and a 
desire to render them every assistance in their power ; 
this, on the contrary, only aversion and disgust Have 
we not in all this a striking illustration of the nature 
and effects of sin ? It contaminates every person with 
whom it comes in contact. " Evil communications," it 
is written, " corrupt good manners.'' It excludes effec- 
tually from the celestial city and from the society of 
heaven. It excites not so much pity on the part of the 
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un£men angels, as horror and disgust It supplies no 
sustaining hope to the unhappy victim that the violence 
of the indwelling corruption shall speedily be removed, 
but it rather suggests the desponding thought, that it will 
only wear itself out in the final death of the souL Who 
can contemplate the doom of the sinner, as he is to be 
cast out into outer darkness, apart from the companion- 
ship of the redeemed and of everything that is good, 
without being struck with horror at the thought of such 
a state ? Yet such, we have reason to be assured, firom 
the authority of the written word, is to be the melan- 
choly lot of all the imregenerate. 

Again, the plague of leprosy afifected not only persons 
but things, and so obstinately did the poison cling to 
whatever it had once afifected, that it could only be 
removed by the complete destruction of the article. 
Houses had to be taken down, clothes and furniture to 
be burnt, before this object could be accomplished. 
And is not this also the case with sin ? These bodies 
of ours in which we live, like the plague-polluted habi- 
tation of the leper, are so saturated with the corruptness 
of a fallen nature, that they require to be taken down 
in death before the contamination can be got rid of. 
The world itself, with all the furniture of external na- 
ture that has been witness to the wickedness of man, 
and an unwiUing instrument in his hand for the accom- 
plishment of evil, must yet be purified by fire, before it 
shall be fit for the residence of the redeemed. But if 
these tabernacles be taken down, it is only for the pur- 
pose of being built up again of new and more glorious 
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materials, perfectly free from all their present imperfec- 
tions, and altogether incapable of future eviL And if 
the material world is to be burnt up at last, as prophecy 
distinctly teaches, it is only to make way for a new 
earth and a new heavens, wherein righteousness is to 
dwell eternally. 

A third feature in the leprosy was its progressive 
character. It never remained stationary. It was a 
constitutional distemper ; and hence, although the ex- 
ternal evidence of its existence was but a small spot in 
the forehead, it was as dangerous in its nature, and as 
certain in due time to spread, as if it were more conspicu- 
ous and more extensive. And does not this correspond 
with what we know is the nature of sin ? It is a con- 
stitutional malady of the soul ; some forms may appear 
sUghter and less deeply seated than othera Some may 
be more offensive in their outward aspect than others, 
but the principle upon which they all depend is essen- 
tially the same, and unless restrained or removed by the 
grace of God, they are all equally liable to spread and 
to increase in virulence, till the least offensive assume 
the grosser aspects of depravity. 

Lastly, the poor leper was altogether incapable of 
being cured by human means. The resources of art had 
no remedy suflSciently potent to meiet the necessities of 
his case. On the first discovery of his condition he was 
directed to present himself before the priest, but it was 
not with the hope that anything was to be done for his 
relief, it was only for the purpose of having his exact 
state authoritativey determined. Even the minister of 
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the sanctuajy was powerless before so inveterate a ma- 
lady. Not that it was always incurable. A few rare 
cases occasionally got weU, but it was not through the 
employment of any special means of cure. If cured at 
all, it was solely by the direct but secret interposition of 
the divine mercy. And whenever that happy change 
occurred ; whenever some outward symptoms of that 
real but invisible alteration had appeared, he was directed 
again to go before the priest, in order to have an autho- 
ritative announcement that his recovery was real, and 
not delusive. Such an assurance coming from such a 
quarter would be not only a guarantee to his friends that 
they might unreservedly communicate with him, but it 
would diffuse an abiding satisfaction through his own 
breast, in the feeling that he was not mistaken as to the 
reality of his recovery. Can we not trace a similar train 
of events in the history of the sinner ? Is there any 
human power that can deliver him from the bondage of 
indwelling corruption ? He cannot emancipate himself, 
neither can any friend or minister of reUgion. Under 
the searching minisl^ of the word, he may have the 
misery of his condition more clearly brought home to 
his conscience, but it is only the omnipotent energy of 
the Holy Spirit working inwardly upon his soul, and 
removing the leaven of evil, that is continually ferment- 
ing within him, that can eflfect the great change neces- 
sarv to salvation. But when this change has been 
effected, and he has gone in spirit into the presence of 
the great High Priest of the upper sanctuary, and has 
received at his hands, the assurance of acceptance and 
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peace, how great is the joy that takes possession of his 
souL With what confidence can he then betake him- 
self to the assembly ef the saints, and mingle in their 
communion. The exultation of the poor leper as, re- 
turning from the presence of the priest, he cast s^side 
his clothes and returned to his family and his home, was* 
nothing in comparison with the ecstatic delight with 
which the assured believer rejoices in his restoration to 
the favour and family of God. 

The next subject to which we shall direct the reader's 
attention, as affording another illustration of the same 
kind, is insanity. We shaU not attempt to describe aU 
the forms of this protean malady, but select one or two 
of those which are generally known, and which appear 
suited to the purpose. For instance, a man in the fall 
enjoyment of bodily health, and possessing all the mental 
feculties necessary for the proper discharge of the duties 
of life, behaves himself in a way that convinces every 
one who sees him, that he is not in his right senses. He 
neglects his business ; he ceases to labour for the sup- 
port of his family ; he squanders his property. Such a 
course of conduct may be the result of a delusion, per- 
verting his judgment, or it may occur independently of 
delusion. It may be impossible to account for it upon 
any rational principle. In either case the conclusion is 
equally clear. It is a matter of very little consequence, 
so far as his state is concerned, whether the time that 
ought to be spent in useful emplojonent is wasted in 
idleness, in absurd pursuits, or in absolute mischief. It 
would be easy to produce examples' of each of these 
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forms of folly among lunatics, but the malady is the 
same, notwithstanding these slighter distinctions. One 
of the most striking features of the 'distemper is, the 
utter impossibility of convincing them that their conduct 
is inconsistent with sound reason. Arguments are of no 
avail when directed against such a state of mind. Even 
when they admit that their conduct, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would be extremely foolish, they maintain 
that there are peculiarities in their case which altogether 
alter its character, and render it perfectly rational and 
becoming. Nay, they think that to act otherwise than 
they do would be to be guilty of the very madness with 
which they are charged. They all agree in entertaining 
a fixed conviction of the propriety of their own ac- 
tions, and of the whole world being wrong, so far as 
it differs firom them in opinion on this subject Have 
we not, in these particulars^ an apt illustration of the 
conduct of worldly men in general ? Some spend their 
lives in frivolous amusement, and are emphatically 
men of pleasure. Some are engaged in the grosser forms 
of vice to their own infamy, and to the serious injury of 
every one who comes in contact with them. Some 
honestly pursue their proper calling, but in such a way 
as to forget that they have anything else to attend to. 
Is it not madness to concentrate one's whole attention 
upon the brief engagements of the present life, to the 
complete exclusion of the momentous concerns of an 
eternal existence ? In what respect does the passion for 
accumulating a large balance at a banker's, to lie there 
useless, differ from the passion of a drivelling idiot to 
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heap up a quantity of sand, or shells, or broken delf ? 
Every one who is guilty of such gross neglect of his 
eternal interests, foigets the great end for which he was 
called into being. He Ms to make provision for a 
fatureday. He squanders his time-which is his pro- 
perty — in a reckless and unprofitable extravagance. 
And the impossibility of convincing him of the folly of 
his conduct is no proof of his rationaUty, but the very 
reverse. It supplies the necessary link to complete the 
analogy between him and the poor lunatic, whose in- 
fia>tuation he is so ready to denoimce. 

We have a still stronger instance in the case of mono- 
mania. In this form of insanity an individual labours 
under some delusion upon one solitaiy topic, while in 
every other respect his intellect retains its accustomed 
clearness. Such persons often possess a highly-cultivated 
mind, and are capable of reasoning with great closeness 
and ability upon every subject unconnected with their 
delusion ; so much so, that it is often difficult to per- 
suade casual observers that there is anything ihe matter 
with them. They manage their affairs judiciously. 
They make bargains and converse freely. But when- 
ever the subject of their delusion is touched upon, in 
ever so slight a manner, their malady becomes apparent. 
And although it does occasionally happen that an infir- 
mity of this kind may be closely concealed from general 
observation for a very long period, yet the more com- 
mon occurrence is, that the delusion, whatever be its 
nature, is so twined round the thoughts and the affec- 
tions of life as to influence, to a very great and to a very 
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obvious extent, all the actions of the individual So 
dose is the connection subsisting between our views upon 
various subjects^ and so easily does a false impression im- 
part its peculiar tinge to the whole of our intellectual 
existence. Now, in this we can easily discover an ana- 
logy to the way in which many shrewd men of the world 
are affected. They take up, without thought and with- 
out examination, certain crude and false notions of the 
divine character and government, which have no more 
solid foundation than the empty conceits of a poor mad- 
man's brain ; and they are so impressed with their ac- 
curacy, that the whole of their conduct is as much influ- 
enced by them as if they were established and admitted 
trutha No mistake can be more important to a respon- 
sible creature than that which concerns the nature and 
attributes of the great Being with whom he has to do. 
Yet how few are willing to receive implicitly the state- 
ments of the only standard authority upon these very 
questions. Multitudes never set themselves seriously to 
inquire into the matter at all. Multitudes who do, 
form their opinions from vague impressions floating in 
their mind, and should the accuracy of their conjectures 
happen to be questioned, disregard the evidence of an 
opposite nature that may be presented to them, but per- 
sist in clinging to their foregone conclusions, notwith- 
standing the explicit statements of the word of Qod. 
Is conduct such as this one whit more rational than that 
of the lunatic, who maintains the reality of his own de- 
lusion, in opposition to the evidence of his own senses 
and to the testimony of competent witnesses ? 
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But monomania exhibits itself in another form. It 
consists in a perversion of the feelings, when there is no 
delusion to sustain it An individual entertains an un- 
accountable and an insuperable aver^on to certain per- 
sons and placea This estrangement is principally mani- 
fested towards a man's immediate relatives or Mends. 
It is seldom that strangers are regarded in this way. 
Everything connected with the objfect of dislike ,partici- 
pates in the feeling. The place of his dwelling, the 
books he reads, the people he associates with, all come 
in for a share of this perverted affection. Does not this 
exemplify, in a striking way, tiie alienation of the natu- 
ral mind from everything that is good ? The carnal 
mind, we are told, "is enmity against God,'' and it re- 
quires very little experience of ourselves, and very little 
observation of others, to confirm ihe truth of the Scrip- 
ture statements. Nor is this aversion based upon a de- 
lusion. It is a kind of moral insanity. It is a real but 
unaccountable hostility, and it is as permanent as it is 
deep. The objects of our dislike, including not only 
God himself, but his law, his service, and his people, are 
really worthy of our best affections, and are, properly 
speaking, our kindest frienda But though we know this 
to be the case, we feel within our breast an unconquera- 
ble repugnance to their society, and to everything con- 
nected with them. 

We shall next speak of blindness, as affording a type 
of man's spiritual state by nature, and in doing so, no 
doubt can be entertained of the propriety of the analogy, 
because it has been used for this purpose by our blessed 
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Lord himself, (John ix. 39). It is important to observe, 
that this state may depend upon a variety of causes. 
The nerve of vision may be paralysed, constituting the 
condition that has got the name of amaurosis. In this 
case there may be no impediment to the entrance of the 
rays of light into the eye, and yet the person may be 
incapable of seeing. In the clearest sunshine he is as 
much in the dark as in the thickest midnight. The im- 
pression is made upon the retina, but the insensibility 
of the membrane prevents its being conveyed to the 
mind. On the other hand, blindness may result from 
impediments of a mechanical nature interfering with 
the apparatus of vision, while the optic nerve retains its 
integrity. The eye is an optical instrument of the most 
delicate construction, admirably adapted to convey the 
images of external objects to the proper place for their 
perception. But to be of any use, the glasses, so to 
speak, must be perfectly clear, if their transparency be 
destroyed by any cause, it ceases to answer the purpose 
for which it was intended. This actually occurs, as 
most persons are aware, in the case of cataract, where 
the lens is converted into an opaque mass, and also in 
the case of inflammation, destroying the proper texture 
of the other issues of the eye. Blindness produced by 
mechanical causes such as these, is seldom so perfect as 
that which depends upon amaurosis, because, should 
the rajrs of light penetrate in ever so slight a degree 
through these obstacles, into the chamber of vision, the 
soundness of the optic nerve enables it to take cogni- 
sances of their presence, although their limited num- 
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ber and oblique direction prevent it seeing distinctly. 
These points, in the natural history of blindness, having 
been noticed, it may be remarked that similar distinc- 
tions may be observed in that spiritual state of which 
they are the emblem. Amaurotic blindness may be 
taken a« a type of man's natural ignorance of spiritual 
things. He is not only in a state of darkness, but it is 
a darkness depending upon a want of power in his per- 
ceptions : he is incapable of apprehending the truth, 
even when it is presented to his notica Though placed 
in the most favoured circumstances in a Christian land, 
under a &ithful ministry, with the clear light of evan- 
gelical truth shining continually around him, he is, 
until the gfsuce of God quickens his spiritual perception, 
as dark in his knowledge of divine things as if he were 
living in the midnight gloom of heathfn superstition 
The other forms of blindness appear properly to illus- 
trate the ignorance of persons whose minds seem to 
have been partially enlightened, but who from prejudice, 
self-interest, worldy influence, or defective education, 
labour under false views of scriptural truth, notwith- 
standing the change that appears to have taken place 
in their real condition. In such cases the light of reve- 
lation, struggling through the impediment thus inter- 
posed between it and the conscience of the individual, 
produces some effect upon the life and character, though 
it fails to enable him to see distinctly and to walk con- 
sistently. 

Paralysis is another affection which may afford seve- 
ral apt illustrations of what we are continually observing 
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in the world around us. It may exist in different de- 
grees, and it may affect the nerves of sensation or of 
motion separately. When the paralysis is complete the 
nervous energy of the part is entirely destroyed, when 
it is incomplete it is only impaired. Each of these va- 
rieties may be distinguished in the two kinds of the 
affection. When the paralysis affects the nerves of 
motion and is complete.^Cb hangs powerless from 
the patient, who is incapable of lifting it, as he would 
do in health, by the spontaneous exercise of volition. 
If moved at all, it can only be by the assistance of the 
patient's soimd limbs, or by some one else. When the 
paralysis is imperfect, a certain degree of power remains 
in the part, but the movements are stiff, unsteady, and 
irregular. Occasionally convulsive twitches of an invo- 
luntary character come on in the limb, which are very 
distressing to the patient These he can neither stop 
nor control. Similar varieties may be observed in that 
form of the complaint which affects sensation. In the 
highest degree the patient loses all feeling in the part. 
It may be touched, pinched, or even cauterised, without 
his experiencing the slightest sensation, and if the ex- 
periment be performed on a part of the body removed 
from observation, he may remain in perfect ignorance of 
what has been done to him at such a time. In a less 
intense form the sensibility is merely impaired ; the in- 
dividual feels external impressions, but not as quickly 
or as acutely as he is accustomed to do. Sometimes, 
instead of being impaired, the sensibility is altered in a 
remarkable way ; the patient has an imusual feeling of 
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chilliness, or of heat, or of pricking in the part, instead 
of the natural sensation he is accustomed to. All these 
varieties may be taken to represent more or less dis- 
tinctly various states of human character. In the utter 
incapacity of doing any kind of good, and in the com- 
plete insensibility of the natural mind, we have a perfect 
antitype of the more developed forms of paralysis. In 
the failings of really good men, we have an illustration 
of the minor degrees of the same state. Thus we find 
one man, owing to some peculiar infirmity, continuaUy 
halting in his Christian walk, and exi;osing himself and 
the profession that he makes to impleasant observation 
and to severe remarks. Another, whose step is more 
steady, preserves a constrained attitude and an awk- 
ward appearance. A third, from whom we expect a ready 
respond to every appeal made in behalf of what is good, 
seems not to feel the importance of the claim, and meets 
us coldly and hesitatingly. A fourth has his natural 
sensibility perverted ; impressions that ought to excite 
in his mind joy, and gratitude, and humility, give rise 
unexpectedly to resentment, dislike, and aversion. 

There are several other points connected with disease 
which it would be interesting and instructive to consider 
in this light, were it judicious to extend the present chap- 
ter to a greater length, but there is one point in parti- 
cular to which we are anxious to direct attention before 
closing, and that is, those latent diseases which have 
been so often alluded to. A man who is labouring un- 
der any ordinary complaint is affected in a way that 
renders the existence of that complaint obvious to every 
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one. But we have seen in the cases to which we refer, 
that it is possible for a man to be seriously ill and yet 
not be aware of his condition. Even his most intimate 
Mends may have no conception of his real state. Thus, 
a man may have a laxge aneurism concealed in his chest 
or abdomen, without il producing the sUghtest symptom 
to render him conscious of the danger in which he is 
placed. Such a man, though apparently in perfect 
health, is really walking on the threshold of the grave : 
the least exertion, the slightest injury, under the circum- 
stances would be fatal Now, this appears to be precisely 
the condition of many professing Christians. They are 
sick, but they are not aware of it. The propriety of 
their external demeanour deceives the observers into a 
mistaken estimate of their real character, and lulls their 
own conscience to sleep with the idea of sound spiritual 
healtL There may be strict moral integrity, high and 
honourable feeling, great amiability of disposition, and 
singular exactness in the performance of religious duties, 
while there is much that is wrong in the person's 
spiritual state, — ^a deep and deadly disease may be 
gnawing at his vitals, notwithstanding these symptoms 
of robust health. The florid cheek, and the sparkling 
eye, and the consciousness of activity, are often asso- 
ciated with a state of the system very far from what is 
safe ; and just in the same way, a man may have much 
peace of mind, be thoroughly satisfied with himself, and 
be conscious of no particular crime, who is at the same 
time labouring imder a deep and fatal delusion as to his 
real state in the sight of Qod. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

OF THE CONDUCT OF THE PHYSICIAN AS ILLUSTRATING 
THE DEALINGS OF GOD WITH HIS CREATURES. 

The providential dealings of God towards his rational 
creatures, when considered in their individual applica- 
tion to particular persons, are often extremely perplex- 
ing. One man is seen to be deeply tried in the furnace 
of affliction, while another is permitted to enjoy unin- 
terrupted health aad prosperity ; and yet, on examining 
their character and conduct, so far as human observa- 
tion can extend, it is impossible to discover a satis&ctoiy 
reason for the difference in their lot. The mystery that 
obscures this subject has not been suffered to envelop it 
without reason. It is evidently calculated to teach man 
submission to the divine sovereignty, and to exercise his 
faith in the wisdom and goodness of the divine appoint- 
ments. Were we in all cases to see distinctly the rea- 
sons that actuate the divine Being in reference to these 
dispensations, there would not be any scope for the ex- 
ercise of these Christian virtues. We should in that 
case submit to his appointments because they com- 
mended themselves to our approval, not because we felt 
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and acknowledged his right over us as our Creator. 
Such a state would evidently be incompatible with the 
very essence of authority. To guard against the occur- 
rence of these evils, God has very properly taken care 
to secure that our submission to his will shall be uncon- 
ditional and complete. But the very obscurity which 
he has thus in a manner been compelled to use to effect 
this result is attended with a corresponding disadvantage. 
It leads men who are not rightly informed as to the 
divine character to question the propriety of his proceed- 
ings, and to draw wrong inferences as to his motives and 
government For this reason it appears to be a matter 
of some importance to bring forward every thing calcu- 
lated to correct these false impressions, and to clear up 
the difficulties that a superficial examination of God's 
providential dealings may possibly produce. A con- 
viction of the importance of this object has led us to 
think that it would be desirable to direct attention for 
a few moments to the conduct of the physician, in his 
intercourse with his patients, as calculated in some mea- 
sure to illustrate and explain the principles upon which 
God is pleased to act in his dealings towards man. 

When a medical man is called in to visit a patient, his 
first care is, to make himself as thoroughly acquainted 
with the nature of the disease, under which the patient 
happens to be labouring, as he possibly can : and for 
this purpose he institutes a most searching examination 
into all the symptoms that are complained of : and asks 
for such information, connected with the origin and his- 
tory of the disorder, as he thinks to be necessary. When 

u 
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he has succeeded in solving this proUem to his own 
satisfaction, he proceeds to direct the treatment that his 
judgment and experience point out to be suitable to the 
malady that he has to deal with. He does not, gene- 
raDy at least, begin by telling tiie patient or his friends 
what is the particular ailment that he thinks the patient 
is afflicted with ; neith^ does he explain to them what 
is the necessity for the particular remedies he has thought 
proper to prescribe, nor the manner in which they may 
be expected to produce their effect That would be to 
take the patient into consultation, and to divide with 
him the responsibility that properly attaches to his office. 
Such a course, though occasionally followed, is seldom 
in practice found to answer. Most persons, notwith- 
standing their natural curiosity to learn the nature of 
their aUment, and the kind of remedies that are ordered 
for their relief, are too ignorant of the structure of the 
human frame, and of the laws of vital action, to be 
capable of receiving information of a satisfactory kind 
upon these pointa Even when the patient happens to 
be himself a physician, though the forgoing remark 
does not apply to him, yet experience proves that it is 
desirable to conceal, as much as possible, the views that 
the medical attendant has formed of his case. The veiy 
&ct of communicating a full and candid statement upon 
these points is attended with this disadvantage, that it 
sets the patient to inqtdre in his own mind whether the 
physician may not possibly be mistaken ? Wheth^ he 
has not overlooked some symptoms which, if duly con- 
sidered, would have led him to a different conclusion ? 
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And other matters of a similar kind which, by unsettling 
his mind, must have an obvious tendency to shake his 
confidence in the accuracy of his opinion, and so to ren- 
der his compliance with the course of treatment directed 
hesitating and unsatisfactory. Seldom, indeed, is it that 
any person, however well informed he may be, or how- 
ever strong his judgment, is capable of forming a correct 
opinion in his own casa His feelings, his apprehensions, 
his fancies creep in unconsciously to disturb his judg- 
ment, and to interfere with the operation of the remedies 
which are used for his relief A knowledge of this cir- 
cumstance will account for many things that are habitu- 
ally practised in the art of therapeutics, but the precise 
utility of which is, perhaps, not duly appreciated. For 
example, the writing of prescriptions in a dead instead 
of a living language ; the use of curious and technical 
symbols, which possess an air of mystery, in place of the 
%ures and terms in ordinary use, to express the quan- 
tities of drugs that are directed in the prescriptions; 
the invention of new and scientific names for common 
diseases, instead of the older and more familiar appella- 
tions, are all only so many efforts to conceal matters 
which it is not thought desirable for the patient to be 
acquainted with. The great success of empirical pre- 
tenders to medical skill, a success too notorious to be 
questioned, depends principally upon the care which 
they take to conceal effectually from every one, and 
especially from the party immediately concerned, the 
nature and composition of the remedies they employ. 
Now, if it be a matter of importance, in the treatment 
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of ordinary disease, to conceal from the patient .the 
course that is necessary to be pursued for his recovery, 
and that it is so is established beyond the possibility of 
doubt, can it be a matter of surprise, that the great 
Physician, in dealing with a more delicate and dangerous 
state of things should find it necessary to adopt a similar 
reserve, in reference to the remedies he chooses to em- 
ploy, and to the necessity for their adoption ? And if 
the experience of everyday life shews us that we can be 
induced, unreservedly, to place confidence in a fellow- 
creature, who is frail and fallible like ourselves, so as to 
follow his prescriptions, even when thus leading us in 
the dark, how much more readily ought we to intrust 
the whole management of our concerns to Him, who 
alone is competent to form a correct opinion of our con- 
dition, and who is at the same time 

" Too wise to err, too good to be unkind." 

Still further : a physician, when consulted about a case, 
particularly if it be one of any danger, does not hesitate 
to prescribe any remedies he may think necessary for 
his patient's benefit, though they may happen to be 
bitter to the taste or severe in their operation. What 
would be thought of a medical man neglecting to order 
a valuable medicine that he knew was exactly suited to 
his patient's disorder, because he was unwilling to expose 
himself to the charge of unkindness, from its disagreeable 
smell or taste ? Would we look upon such a man as a 
person of sound judgment or of real benevolence ? 
Would we not rather conclude that he was of a weak 
mind, ignorant of the principles of true humanity, and 
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destitute of every feeling that was really great and good ? 
Ought he not, impressed with the responsibility of his 
position, to lay aside every personal consideration, and 
even to risk the forfeiture of his patient's friendship, 
were such a condition necessary to the performance of 
his duty, to secure, as far as lies in his power, the object 
he has in view, under the confident expectation, that 
though his conduct may be impugned for a time, and 
his motives mistaken or assailed, yet in the end an un- 
biassed verdict of approbation would be pronounced in 
his favour ? Now, if this be true, in reference to the 
unpalatable drugs, and painful treatment of an ordinary 
physician, with how much greater force does the reason- 
ing apply to the dealings of God ? True, his dispensa- 
tions are often sufficiently severe, but then we may be 
satisfied that he sees them to be necessary ; and that no 
other plan of treatment would be exactly suited to the 
circumstances of the case. He tells us himself, " that 
he doth not willingly afflict or grieve the children of 
men,'' Lam. iii. 33. His wisdom, doubtless, when he 
sends the rod, perceives that such a course is absolutely 
required, and in that case it would be inconsistent with 
his goodness to withhold it. 

Let us look a little further and consider a skilful 
surgeon, when engaged in some capital operation. With 
what a firm hold he grasps the amputating knife, and 
with what steadiness of purpose does he commence the 
harrowing work. With unrelenting boldness he cuts 
through muscles, and nerves, and vessels, unmoved by 
the cries of his imhappy victim, and unaffected by the 
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thought of all the pain that he is thus at each moment 
inflicting. He hears nothing, he sees nothing but the one 
great object ; and with cold calculating precision he pur- 
sues the operation, step by step, till the whole is com- 
plete : one would think, were we to judge by the stolid 
indifFerence of his conduct as thus exhibited, that he had 
no feeling, yet under all this seeming unconcern, there 
may lurk as kind a heart as ever beat, and as keen a 
sentiment of sympathy as it is possible to conceive : but 
the exhibition of these feelings would be altogether mis- 
placed at such a season : it would only defeat the great 
object he has in view, by rendering him incapable of 
executing successfully that important and arduous, but 
disagreeable, work that is so essential to the future com- 
fort and welfare of his patient In the practice of this 
noble profession it is absolutely necessary for the surgeon 
to subdue his own feelings, if he would alleviate the 
sufferings of others, and though for the time his character 
may be mistaken, and he may be considered cruel and 
unfeeling, yet the consciousness of the nature of the 
work in which he is engaged, and the conviction that he 
will ultimately be the means of conferring substantial 
benefit on a fellow-creature, may well sustain his spirit 
under such a trial, should it come, until at last he is 
enabled to reap the rich reward of his exertions, in see- 
ing his patient's life prolonged, his pain alleviated, or 
his health restored. 

Now, if this be so in the case of a mere sturgeon, — 
and that it is so, almost invariably, will scarcely be 
questioned, — is any man justified in supposing that God 
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is less tender or less kind in his dealings with his crea- 
tures than a mere man is foimd to be ? True, he may 
for a long time disr^ard their most pitiful cries — ^he 
may keep them for an unusually long period in the 
operating theatre, and may expose them to severe and 
painful amputations — but does this prove that he is 
hard-hearted — and unfaithful or unjust ? May not all 
this be essentially necessary for their future welfare? 
If he sees some malignant growth on some part of their 
spiritual frame, would he be justified in leaving it there 
till the cancer had preyed upon the vitals, and destroyed 
the hope of ultimate recovery ? Would it be real kind- 
ness to pay more attention to their present ease than to 
their everlasting interests ? In all he does we may be 
sure he has an eye to the future advantage of his crea- 
tures : in effect, he says to each of them at such a time, 
"What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter." And the conviction of this truth may 
well satisfy our minds of the propriety of his dispensa- 
tions, even when we cannot discover the necessity for 
theii* occurrence. 

Take another instance that illustrates what many per- 
sons have observed, and that often appears unaccountable. 
When a surgeon is called in to examine a deep seated 
ulcer, which has been rankling in the part for a long 
time, and has resisted a variety of treatment, it is not 
uncommon to find him, as the first step towards re- 
covery — ^not merely probing it to ascertain its depth,— 
which of itself often causes a great deal of pain, — ^but 
cutting the edges freely, and enlarging it to enable the 
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pent-up matter to escape, that the healing procesB may 
begin at the very bottom, and become real and endur- 
ing. At first sight it seems a strange way to increase a 
wound, with a view to its removal, yet both reason and 
experience approve of the proceeding. Grod sometimes 
acts in a similar way in his providences also. Occasion- 
ally, when about to visit a poor sinner with the riches 
of his grace, we find him, instead of applying a healing 
salve to the wound tiiat his providence has inflicted, and 
which would have only superficially covered over the 
sore, while it might have continued to fester under- 
neath, enlarging the woimd and keeping it open for 
some time, that it may be more efifectually healed, 
under his judicious management, by a complete and 
radical cura Men who do not imderstand the ways of 
Qod, or even the analogy of nature, are surprised that 
the first steps in a plan of mercy should be a series of 
severe and trying wounds that cut the carnal nature in 
its most tender part, and cause these sores of our cor- 
ruption to bleed, and to discharge more free than they 
did before. 

Sometimes, again, when the patient has the pre- 
monitory signs of some dangerous disease, such as apo- 
plexy or watenon the brain, to which he has a predis- 
position, either constitutional or acquired, it becomes 
necessary to insert an issue or seton in some part of the 
system, with the view of warding ofif the threatened 
danger. The remedy, it is needless to say, is irksome; 
exhausting, and severe. It requires, moreover, to be 
continued for a long period to be of any use. But then 
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the endurance of it is the means very frequently of 
warding off an evil of much- greater magnitude. How 
few persons capable of forming a just comparison be- 
tween the two inconveniences, would hesitate as to 
which they would prefer to submit to. And may not 
many of the trials and privations whiclKthe Christian is 
compelled to bear, partake more or less of the nature of 
an issue in its present effects and in its intended bene- 
fits ? Go where he will, he cannot but feel more or less 
acutely, whatever be its nature, that it is present with 
him. He cannot move but it pinches him. He cannot 
shake it off. He cannot forget it, or become altogether 
accustomed to its inconvenience. Yet all the while it 
may be the means of defending him from some other 
evil of a greater magnitude If he is stripped of afilu- 
ence to which he was accustomed, and pinched with 
want or with a restricted income, may it not be to guard 
him against the sin of covetousness, or the ensnaring 
fascinations of the world? When the partner of his 
bosom is snatched away, and he is left to pine in soli- 
tary sorrow, during the remaining years of his appointed 
pilgrimage, may it not be to guard him against the 
idolatry of the affections ? Even the loss of character, 
the dearest of all possessions to a sensitive mind, inflict- 
ing, as it must do, an irreparable injury upon his peace, 
may yet be made the means of preserving him from 
pride and other dangers of an equally hazardous nature. 
The only other point to which we think it necessary 
to allude is the necessity that occasionally exists for the 
removal of a gangrened limb, in order to preserve the 
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life of the patient Were not amputation resorted to, 
the spreading of the mortification upwards would soon 
extinguish the vital spark. How willing, under such 
circumstances, are most men to part with a portion of 
their body to secure the remainder. And when this has 
been done, and the operation has proved successful, they 
are necessarily obliged for the rest of their lives to put 
up with many inconveniences to which they were pre- 
viously imaccustomed Everywhere, and at all times, 
they bear about with them indisputable proo& of the 
deadly malady with which they were attacked, and of 
the tr3mig hour in which their deliverance was eflfected. 
And does not Qod often find it necessary to amputate 
our spiritual frames, to cut off the putrid affections of a 
carnal nature, that the corroding process may extend no 
further, but that we may be left, though mutilated, with 
some measure of real life. The blow, whatever its na- 
ture, may have the effect of making us hang down our 
heads like a bulrush, and of keeping us humble for the 
rest of our lives, but if it be the means of delivering us 
from any cherished lust, or any improper ambition, if it 
stimulate us to use our remaining talents with a single 
eye to the glory of God, and with greater devotedness to 
his servdce, we shall have reasgn to ssiy in this respect as 
in others, " it was good for me that I was afBicted, for be- 
fore I was afflicted I went astray, but now have I kept 
thy law." 
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CONCLUSION. 

In the statements which have been brought forward in 
the foregoing pages, we are far from wishing it to be 
understood that we have by any means exhausted the 
subject, or that all the useful purposes that sickness is 
fitted to accomplish in the moral government of the 
world have been pointed out Many illustrations of the 
argument have been purposely omitted, both because it 
appeared unnecessary to multiply examples of the same 
general principle, and also because the instances them- 
selves were thought to be too professional in their details 
to be acceptable to the generality of readers. It is also 
to be supposed, notwithstanding the care that has been 
taken to make the work as complete as possible, that 
some points have escaped notice that a closer and more 
careful examination would have brought to light Be 
this as it may, we think that sufficient has been adduced 
to establish the position with which we started, and to 
prove that the occurrence of disease is due to the direct 
appointment of God himself. We think it must also be 
conceded that such an opinion, far from being reprehen- 
sible, as derogatory to the character of the Divine Be- 
ing, is in the highest degree proper to be entertained. 
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Let us briefly recapitulate a few of the arguments that 
justify this conclusioiL 

In the first place, we have seen that sickness is fitted 
to exercise a beneficial influence on society at large, by 
uniting the scattered members of the family of man into 
one common brotherhood. Is notthis an object infinitely 
worthy of the great Ruler of the universe ? Ought he 
not to be supposed anxious to promote everything which 
is in the slightest degree calculated to secure the preval- 
ence of kind feelings among his creatures, and the mani- 
festation of mutual good-will and affection towards one 
another ? The charities of life, like delicate flowers, re- 
quire a congenial soil and a favourable climate to ger- 
minate in, otherwise they will never grow, or blossom, 
or bear finiit. How miserable would be the condition of 
this world, were the seeds that produce such blessed 
plants to lie dormant in the depths of the human breast, 
or were they to be choked as they spring up by the various 
forms of selfishness, that, like so many weeds which flour- 
ish though neglected, and they prevented arriving at ma- 
turity ! If the natural senses can derive enjoyment from 
the beauty and perfume of a few flowers in a well-cul- 
tivated garden, how much more are the moral percep- 
tions of our nature capable of deriving gratification from 
unobtrusiveacts of kindness, delicately performed towards 
deserving objects of distress ? 

In the second place, we have seen that it is equally 
capable of exercising a beneficial influence upon the 
character of individuala It impresses them, from time 
to time, with a sense of the uncertainty of life, and 
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stimulates them to make suitable preparation for the 
great change that awaits them. While fatal diseases 
tend to produce this result, by carrying the conviction 
of human mortality with terrible impressiveness to the 
mind, the slighter forms of indisposition are no less cal- 
culated to be useful, by the leisure they afford for seri- 
ous reflection during the period of convalescence, and by 
the opportunities of amendment that recovery brings 
with it We have seen that human nature is so consti- 
tuted as to require some suitable counterpoise to the 
preponderating influence that present and passing inte- 
rests possess over those which are less obvious to the 
senses, but which are intrinsically more important ; and 
we have seen that in the circumstances of disease, as it 
exists in the world, a most admirably adapted counter- 
poise is provided. Can we hesitate for a moment to 
admit that the provision in question has proceeded from 
the hand of Him who is intimately cognisant of our 
whole constitution, and who is so deeply interested in 
our welfare ? 

In the third place, we have seen that the very element 
of suflfering — which, at first view, appears to be fatal to 
the idea, that a Being of pure and perfect benevolence, 
such as Qod is, can be really the author of disease, in 
which it prevails to so large an extent — ^is found, when 
it comes to be closely investigated, to be one of the 
strongest proofs that can be adduced in support of the 
opinion. Contrary to what is generally believed, pain 
performs a most useful part in the progress of indisposi- 
tion. It informs us in a simple and striking manner of 
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the actual commencement of an attack of illness. It 
points clearly and emphatically to the precise seat of the 
disorder. It awakens us to a sense of our present danger, 
and puts us on our guard against future mischie& It 
stimulates us to employ the proper means for our re- 
covery, and it prevents our doing anything that might 
interfere with the process of cure. It is the great means 
of securing for us all those benefits of a moral kind that 
the whole dispensation is intended to accomplish. Is 
there anything in all this inconsistent with the idea of 
benevolence ? Do we not approve of the conduct of a 
man who saves a drowning child by a vigorous, deter- 
mined effort, though the firm hold he takes of the body 
may be productive of some temporary pain ? And do 
we not equally condemn the man, were such a person to 
be found, who, in his anxiety to avoid hurting the 
child, should hold him so loosely as to let him go 
at the very moment of danger, and consign him to 
a watery grave ? Every one will admit that an en- 
lightened spirit of humanity would discard at such 
a time all thoughts of the trifling inconveniences of 
the moment, provided the great end of procuring the 
safety of the child were ultimately secured. Be- 
sides, even the pain that forms so necessary and so 
useful a part of ordinary illness, is not suffered to reign 
paramount throughout the entire course of its progress : 
everywhere there are discernible special provisions to 
mitigate its severity and to shorten its continuance, so 
as to secure that it shall neither exceed in amount, nor 
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prevail for a longer period, than is absolutely necessary 
for the purpose it is intended to serva 

Lastly, we have seen that the phenomena of disease 
are calculated to teach us many useful lessons concern- 
ing spiritual truth, of which we are naturally ignorant, 
but which it is most important for us to be acquainted 
with ; while the whole history of this part of nature 
serves as a sort of mirror to reflect the features of the 
divine character, and to exhibit to us his peculiar attri- 
butes and perfections. Can any one, of the least can- 
dour, hesitate- for a moment to acknowledge, that a sys- 
tem of Providence which secures so many and such va- 
rious useful ends, must be really the result of infinite 
wisdom and goodness ? 

Assuming, then, that we have succeeded in establish- 
ing the conclusion at which we wished to arrive, it is 
not difiScult to discover what practical influence it ought 
to exert upon every well-regulated mind. Most persons 
are in the habit of looking upon a protracted and severe 
illness as a calamity, and exhibit more or less impatience 
during its continuance. The spirit chafes under the ir- 
ritation of a yoke which it is unwilling to bear quietly, 
but which it is unable to shake off They think them- 
selves deserving of a great deal of credit if they bear its 
inconveniences with ordinary submission, and do not 
break out into open murmurings. Is this the conduct 
that ought to characterise an intelligent creature, duly 
informed of his condition, and thoroughly impressed with 
a conviction of the truth we have been contending for ? 
Would not a right view of the matter lead men to re- 
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gard the visitation of sickness rather as a blessing in dis- 
guise, which was to be received with gratitude and im- 
proved with diligence ? Every sicfe-room may be con- 
sidered as an audience-chamber of the Great King, 
where he condescends to reveal himself to his crea- 
ture& In his presence a solemn seriousness should 
prevail, every murmur should be hushed, and the 
whole attention rivetted in humble and eager readiness 
to listen to his will The dignity of the great Being, 
who is then manifestly near at hald, the iriortence S 
the occasion, and above all, the gracious purpose of the 
visit, imite in demanding this conduct at our hands. If 
an earthly monarch were at any time to lay aside the dis- 
tance that habitually separates him from the ordinary 
classes of his subjects, and were to pay them a famiUar 
visit, for the purpose of personally inspecting their af- 
fairs, and conferring on each of them some appropriate 
benefit, would not the condescension of the act, and the 
gracious intention exhibited, secure for him from every 
one a cordial and enthusiastic welcome ? It is true that 
the visit itself might be productive of much pain to many 
parties. The exposure of some domestic circumstances, 
and the intrusion of so distinguished a visitor at a time 
when they were imprepared to receive him, might be 
anything but agreeable ; but then the motive that so 
obviously prompt him to take such an interest in their 
welfiaxe, and the benefits it produced, wodid silence every 
objection, and make them deeply thimkful that they 
were placed under the dominion of so great and good a 
king. And ought not similar feelings to be produced in 
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our minds by an act of gracious condescension on the 
part of God, which infinitely surpasses in extent and 
mercy every instance of the kind among earthly sove- 
reigns that it is possible to conceive ? The true reason 
of the difference of feeling produced in the two cases is 
our ignorance of the character of God, and of the prin- 
ciples that regulate his dealings with us. Were these 
better known, not only would there be exhibited less 
dissatisfaction at his providential dealings, but the very 
circumstances which now give rise to murmurings and 
uneasiness, would then be the cause of our deepest thank- 
fulness and gratitude. 

It is true, that there are many things in this system 
which we cannot fully comprehend. We do not see the 
why and the wherefore of their taking place. It is also 
true, that there are some things which we are apt to 
suppose, judging by the dim twilight of human reason, 
would be better avoided. We are prone to think that 
God might have so ordered matters, had such been his 
pleasure, as to secure all the benefits that sickness is 
calculated to produce, without any of the suffering that 
we see at present attending it. But then, it must be re- 
collected, that man is not a competent judge to deter- 
mine such a question. The field is too vast for his puny 
mind to travel over : and it becomes him rather to argue 
analogically from what he knows to what he does not 
know, and to infer that as everything is wisely and 
beneficially ordered, so far as he can see, the things 
which are beyond his comprehension are ordered with 
equal wisdom and benefioenca It becomes us also to 
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remember that the difficulties which present themselves 
to our notice in the present subject are equally apparent 
in other portions of the Creator's works. How many 
things are there in the material world, the uses of which 
we do not understand ? Take the comets for example — 
those airy travellers' in celestial space — what purposes 
in the economy of nature do they serve ? Conjecture 
may suggest various replies to the question, but candour 
must compel us to acknowledge that we are yet ignorant 
of their real use. How many other things are there in 
nature, with whose use we are acquainted, but which ap- 
pear to us productive of unnecessary evil ? For inst-ance, 
the terrific tempests that purify the atmosphere, but 
whose fury deals out, at the same time, death and destruc- 
tion in their course. May we not say with equal justice, 
that if these things be of God, he could have so arranged 
matters as to have given jis all the advantages without 
any of the disadvantages. The same remark may be 
made in reference to the dealings of God in the kingdom 
of grace. How much in them is incomprehensible to 
man ? How much appears liable to objection ? The 
true answer to all such observations is, " shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right ?" It is impossible for 
a finite being fully to comprehend an infinite ; and it is 
important for us to remember, that much of the difficulty 
of these matters arises from our being at present ignorant 
of many things which are necessary to be known before 
we shall be competent to arrive at a just and proper 
conclusion. 

The attempt to fathom these mysteries, may be com- 
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pared to a man looking into the ocean, whose waters 
may be clear as crystal throughout their entire extent, 
but which are only transparent at the surface : the deeper 
we try to peer into the depths of the abyss, the darker 
and more indistinct does our vision become, not from 
any diflference in the quality of the water, but simply 
from the circumstance that we happen to occupy a posi- 
tion, unfavourable for the purpose of seeing to the bot- 
tom. May we not add, in the language of Job, " Lo, 
these are parts of His ways ; but how little a portion is 
heard of Him ? but the thunder of His power who can 
understand V 
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